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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM A. WHITEHEAD, A.M. 
3y nis NIECE. 


AY JILLIAM ADEE WHITEHEAD, late Corresponding Sec- 
' retary of the New Jersey Historical Society, was a man of 
no ordinary attainments. He was born in Newark, New Jersey, 
Feb. 19, 1810. His father was William Whitehead, cashier of the 
Newark Banking and Insurance Company, and his mother, Abby, 
daughter of Benjamin and Bethia Coe. The attractive old-fashioned 
brick house in which he was born, serving both for business purposes 
and family home, has since been removed, and on its site are the 
rooms of the New Jersey Historical Society. It is a pleasant coin- 
cidence that it was on that same spot, especially during the last years 
of his life, that Mr. Whitehead devoted so many hours to the histo- 
rical writing and research in which he took so deep an interest. 

His early education seems to have been but meagre. When a 
small child he attended several primary schools, and when about ten 
years old became a pupil in the old “Newark Academy,” situated 
where the Post Office now stands. The two Scotchmen who kept 
the school, Andrew Smith and his son, were extremely superficial in 
their method of teaching, and on the approach of the seasons for 
examination, special preparation, popularly known as “cramming,” 
was resorted to for the occasion. Quiet and order were apparently 
unknown, and the punishment administered for offences and short- 
comings was that of the “cat-o’-nine tails.” After less than two 
years of this very unsatisfactory tuition young Whitehead graduated, 
being just twelve.years old. To his own diligent application in 
after years, either alone or with comrades of like tastes, he owed 
that knowledge of history, science and general literature which ren- 
dered him the cultured and agreeable companion to whom so many 
looked for sympathy, counsel and instruction. Thorough, exact and 
efficient as surveyor, draftsman, merchant, banker, historian and 
writer, who would think that his early advantages had been so few 
and limited! When a youth of fifteen or sixteen the trust reposed 
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in him was very unusual. His father had removed to Perth Amboy, 
where he became cashier of the Commercial Bank of New Jersey, 
and to his son was given the responsible position of travelling circu- 
lator of the bills of the bank. Thus he was in the habit of jour- 
neying to Woodbridge and Rahway, carrying hundreds of dollars to 
be exchanged at those towns for bills deposited to the credit of the 
Amboy Bank in New York. A short time after this he was ap- 
pointed bank messenger, and made weekly journeys to New York by 
steamboat, there being then no railway communication between the 
two cities. In his leisure hours he devoted much time to the diligent 
study of French, Elocution and Drawing, while to his young friends 
in Amboy his literary work was a source of much pleasure and 
profit. His genial wit, keen sense of humor and affectionate dis- 
position made him a most agreeable companion and caused him to 
be generally beloved. 

In the autumn of 1828 he joined his elder brother in Key West, 
with the view of engaging in mercantile business. When he arrived, 
however, the knowledge which he had acquired by his own efforts was 
signally useful to himself and to others, and he was found to be 
fully competent to run the dividing lines between the lots and portions 
of the respective proprietors of the island. With great modesty 
and distrust of his powers he undertook a new survey, which was 
successfully completed in March, 1829, and is still considered 
authoritative. When scarcely twenty-one he entered upon the duties 
of Collector of the Port of Key West, an office which he held until 
July, 1838. During the ten years of his life in Key West he spent 
much of his leisure time in diligent study and reading, and in efforts 
for the promotion of the good of his fellow citizens. There he be- 
gan those meteorological observations which he carried on for more 
than forty years. He-was a member of the town council, mayor 
of the city, and was deeply interested in the establishment of a news- 
paper and the advancement of education in the island. He also 
united with several others in establishing an Episcopal church, of 
which he was a devout member, and which was the first congregation 
organized in Key West. In grateful recognition of Mr. Whitehead’s 
public spirit and beneficent labor in these early days, his name was 
given to a point of the island and also to a street in the town. 

Mr. Whitehead was married August 11, 1834, in Perth Amboy, 
to Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. James Parker, of that 
city, and with his bride returned to Florida in the autumn of the 
same year. Concerning his sojourn in the South he writes: “The 
ten years of my life, during which I considered Key West my home, 
laid the foundation of my future usefulness. What success in life I 
may have achieved is due to application to reading and study, to the 
responsibilities which my official position rendered it necessary for 
me to assume, and the fixed determination to render myself worthy, 
if possible, of the regard of those with whom I was connected.” 
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In 1838 he began business as stockbroker in New York, and lived 
in the city for nearly five-years, during which time he had access to 
the library of the New York Historical Society, and conceived the 
idea of writing the early history of New Jersey, a plan afterwards 
executed by him. About this time a number of contributions from 
his pen appeared in the Newark Daily Advertiser, under the title 
of “Glimpses of the Past.” Numerous articles followed these on 
History, Meteorology, Biography, Political and Ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, besides various other topics of local interest. His monthly 
weather reports began in June, 1843, and were continued until his 
death. After 1843 his home was in Newark, although he continued 
for several years to do business in New York. In 1848 he entered 
the service of the Astor Insurance Company. The following year 
he received the appointment of Secretary of the New Jersey Rail- 
road and Transportation Company ; and in 1855 that of Treasurer 
of the Harlem Railroad, which he held for three years, when he re- 
sumed connection with the New Jersey Railroad. His fine head and 
erect figure as he sat in his office gave him a military appearance, 
which was singularly in accordance with the spirit of the period. 
His keen but kindly eye will be long remembered by those with whom 
he had any intereourse and by the officers and soldiers of the late 
civil war, when the transportation of troops and supplies formed a 
large part of the business of the railroad. In 1871 Mr. Whitehead 
resigned his position on the railroad, and until 1879 was connected 
with the American Trust Company of New Jersey. 

In January, 1845, a meeting was held in Trenton to organize an 
Historical Society for New Jersey. The subject had been introduced 
a short time previous by the Rev. D. V. McLean, of Monmouth 
County. To it Mr. Whitehead gave his earnest and enthusiastic 
attention. He was chosen Corresponding Secretary of the new 
organization, and held the office until his death. A large amount 
of valuable material had been collected by him for a histoty of the 
province of New Jersey, and at the suggestion of Mr. Charles King, 
afterwards President of Columbia College, these manuscripts were 
adopted by the Society for the first volume of its printed collections, 
and issued in 1846 under the title of “ East Jersey under the Pro- 
prietary Governments.” 

In 1846 the Newark Library Association was organized. This 
invaluable institution originated with the late Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Irenezus Prime, then living in Newark. His efforts were ardently 
seconded by Mr. Whitehead, and their labors to obtain subscribers 
to the necessary capital stock were unremitting. The charter was 
obtained in 1847, and the Newark Library stands to-day a fitting 
memorial of its indefatigable founders. Mr. Whitehead was the 
first Secretary of this association, and for some time before his death 
President of the Board of Directors, The library contained, in 
January, 1849, 1900 volumes; in January, 1855, 11,500 volumes ; 
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in January, 1875, 21,000 volumes; in January, 1885, 26,666 
volumes. Books taken out in 1884, 31,421—an increase over pre- 
vious year of 3,400. 

In 1860 Mr. Whitehead was elected member of the Board of 
Education and represented the first Ward of Newark for ten years, 
when he was chosen President of the Board; he declined a re- 
election in 1871. From 1862 till 1871 he was one of the Trustees 
of the State Normal School, and on the death of the Hon. Richard 
S. Field, became President of that board, a position which he held 
during the remainder of his life. His services, in connection with the 
Essex county Bible Society, Trinity church, Newark, and the Dio- 
cesan Conventions of New Jersey and Northern New Jersey to 
which he was a delegate, if not so conspicuous, were nevertheless 
indicative of his large public spirit and religious character. 

In 1858 there appeared a most exhaustive “ Analytical Index to 
the Colonial Documents of New Jersey in the State Paper offices or 
England, compiled by Henry Stevens, edited, with notes, by Wm. 
A. Whitehead.” This work of more than 500 pages, the fruit of 
years of immense industry and determined zeal, is of the greatest 
interest and importance to the antiquarian. It could not be accom- 
plished without laborious research in England, and aid was solicited 
from the State for that end; but for seven years aii efiorts failed, 
and the completion of the volume is due to the liberality of the late 
James G. King, Esq. Finally in 1872 an appropriation was made 
by the Legislature through the instrumentality of Hon. Nathaniel 
Niles, “for the purpose of obtaining, arranging and publishing any 
papers relating to the history of New Jersey.” Mr. Whitehead then 
engaged in editing the “ Documents relating to the Colonial History 
of New Jersey,” the Index to which has just been mentioned. The 
first volume was published in 1880; six others followed in rapid 
succession, and the eighth was ready for the press in 1883. Illness 
prevented the completion of the ninth volume which was in prepa- 
ration, and he was obliged to forego the industrious prosecution of 
his favorite pursuit. Declining health induced him in 1879 to 
resort to a European voyage in the company of his wife and son. 
To visit the scenes familiar to him through books of travel and cor- 
respondence with men of letters, afforded him new and enduring 
gratification, and it was a constant pleasure to him after his return, 
to recall to mind the venerable cathedrals and beautiful scenery, as 
well as novel and amusing experiences which he had enjoyed so 
much while abroad. But the journey failed to bring permanent 
benefit to his health ; gradually he failed more and more in strength, 
until July, 1884. Onthe 2d of that month, he was borne by loving 
friends to his beautiful summer home in Perth Amboy, where on the 
8th of August, 1884, he gently passed away. On the 11th (his 
Golden Wedding day), he was laid to rest in the peaceful church- 
yard of St. Peter’s. 
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In his social and domestic relations, Mr. Whitehead was most 
affectionate and hospitable. Humble-minded and generous, to him 
and to his beloved wife “the cry of suffering was always the cry of 
Christ for help.” In their early married life, when they had no 
money to bestow, they resolved to give their time, advice and sym- 
pathy to those who were in need. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these My brethren ye have done it unto Me.” 

We may form some idea of Mr. Whitehead’s industry and patience 
from the fact that to each of his many books on the shelves of the 
Society, he prepared a complete index and table of contents. Be- 
sides his larger works he wrote numerous important pamphlets, 
and more than six hundred articles and letters contributed to the 
newspapers between 1837 and 1882, chiefly historical and bio- 
graphical in character. His duties as secretary of the Society 
demanded a voluminous correspondence for nearly thirty years, and 
his printed reports of the meetings give internal evidence of method 
and perseverance. We must not omit mention of numerous papers 
which have added much value and interest to the meetings, and may 
be found in the publications of the Historical Society of New Jersey. 
The subjects of these, as well as the titles of his larger works, are 
here subjoined. 


1.—East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments. 1846. 341 pages. 
(A second edition revised and enlarged in 1875, 486 pages.) 

2.—Tiie papers of Lewis Morris, Provincial Governor of New Jersey; 
edited by W. A. W. 1852. 336 pages. 

3.—Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy and Adjoining 
Country, with sketches of men and events in New Jersey during the 
Provincial Era. 1856. 428 pages. 

4.—Analytical Index to the Colonial Documents of New Jersey in the 
State paper offices of England. Compiled by Henry Stevens. Edited, 
with notes, etc., by Wm. A. Whitehead. 1858. 504 pages. 

5.—The Records of the Town of Newark, N. J., from its settlement in 1666 
to its incorporation as a city in 1836. 294 pages. By Wm. A. White- 
head and Samuel H. Congar. 1864. 

6.—Documents relating to the Colonial History of New Jersey. 8 volumes. 
1880 to 1884. 
The following is a list of his papers : 

1.—A Biographical Sketch of William Franklin, Governor from 1763 to 
1776. Read before the Society, Sept. 27, 1848. . 

2.—A Biographical Notice of Thomas Boone, Governor of New Jersey in 
1760-61. Read May 17, 1849. 336 pages. 

38.—The Robbery of the Treasury of East Jersey, in 1768. Read Sept. 
12, 1850. 

4.—The Facilities for Travelling, and the Transportation of Mails and Mer- 
chandise before the Revolution. Read Sept. 11, 1851. 

5.—A Biographical Memoir of William Burnet, Governor of New York 
and New Jersey, 1720 to 1728. Read Sept. 8, 1852. 

6.—Paper, embodying an Account of the Voyage of the Henry and Francis, 
1684, with Sketches of some of her Passengers. Read Jan. 19, 1854. 
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7.—A Biographical Sketch of Robert Hunter, Governor of New York and 
New Jersey, 1709 to 1719. Read May 17, 1855. 

8.—The Appointment of Nathaniel Jones as Chief Justice of New Jersey 
in 1759. Read May 21, 18957. 

9.—A Brief Statement of the Facts connected with the Origin, Practice 
and Prohibition of Female Suffrage in New Jersey. Read Jan. 21, 
1858. 

10.—The Circumstances leading to the Establishment, in 1769, of the 
Northern Boundary line between New Jersey and New York. Read 
May 19, 1859. 

11.—A Brief Sketch of the Summer-house of Cockloft H.. &¢e. Read May 
15, 1862. 

12.—Eastern Boundary of New Jersey: A Review of a Paper on the 
Waters of NewJersey. Read hefure the Historical Society of New York 
by the Hon. John Cochrane; and a rejoinder to a Reply of * A member 
of the New York Historical Society,” by W. A. Whitehead, August, 
1865. 

13.—A Historical Memoir of the Circumstances leading to and connected 
with the Settlement of Newark, May, 1666. Read May 17, 1866. 

14.—An Answer and Explanation concerning certain Documents presented 
to the New York Historical Society, with reference to the title of New 
York to Staten Island. Read May 16, 1867. , 

15.—A Review of some of the circumstances connected with the Settle- 
ment of Elizabeth, N. J. Read May 20, 1869. 

16.—The Circumstances preceding and leading to the Surrender of the 
Proprietary Government of New Jersey to the Crown in 1703. Read 
Jan. 15, 1874. 

17.—Sketch of the Life of Richard Stockton, one of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence from New Jersey. Read Jan. 18, 1877. 

18.—The Resting Place of the Remains of Christopher Columbus. Read 
May 16, 1878. 





THE POTE FAMILY. 
By Isaac Bassett Cuoate, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


HE following letter will be found to relate to a family of a 
name which the writer observes is “singular and not com- 
mon.” The Captain Samuel Pote, to whom it was addressed, was 
a ship-master of Marblehead at the time of the Revolution. It ap- 
pears that he had"before the writing of this made a voyage to Liver- 
pool, and from the report of his arrival at that port reaching Mr. 
Joseph Pote at Eton, this correspondence began. Captain Pote, it 
seems, expected to be in London in the spring of 1776. There 
could not have been much intercourse between the colonies and Eng- 
land during those years of war; but at any rate, the letter reached 
the person for whom it was intended. The original is in the posses- 
sion of a granddaughter of Captain Samuel Pote, Miss Dorcas Pote, 
a lady of advanced years now residing in Hyde Park. ‘The “per- 
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fect impression of the family arms” is also in this lady’s hands. 
The brother of Captain Pote, to whose changed circumstances ref- 
erence is made in the letter, would seem to have been a Jeremiah 
Pote who had left the colony on account of his tory sentiments, and 
who, according to the traditions of the family, spent the rest of his 
life a loyalist in New Brunswick. In the will of Samuel Pote his 
brother Jeremiah is mentioned as “not to be come at.” There is, 
however, among the letters of the family one addressed by Samuel 
to his brother, in which he entreats him to return, saying that the 
feeling towards the loyalists who left is for less bitter than towards 
the tories who remained ; and he adds that he is authorizea to assure 
his brother of the good will of Col. Orne aad of Mr. Gerry. The 
fact of the original letter being now in New England may be taken 
as evidence that Jeremiah Pote returned and declared allegiance to 
the government of the United States of America. 

Captain Samuel Pote was a proprietor, either original or by pur- 
chase, of North Yarmouth, Maine. In his will he devised his lands 
in that township to his sons, and one or more of these settled in that 
part of the town since made Freeport, near the end of the last cen- 
tury. It may be doubted if a descendant of Capt. Pote bearing 
the name is now living in Maine; and as in England so in New 
England, “the name is singular and not common.” 


To Mr. Samuel Pote, 
Sir: 

On the receipt of yours I looked into some papers that T have 
long had by me respecting the family. The most ancient of which is a 
writing on the marriage of William Pote and Jehanna Cheridon in the 
Reign of Richard II. An. Dom. 1334. They were then settled at Clawson, 
Devonshire, and from that time continued by regular succession at Clawson 
till the year 1620, at which time there were three brothers, John, Thomas 
and Roger. John the eldest brother by Richarda, Daughter and Heir of 
Tho* Downe Esq’, had a daughter named Charity, his only child and con- 
sequently his Heir. This Charity, as near as I can recollect, about the 
year 1660 married into the family of the Rowes of Indyllon in Cornwall, 
and the estate whatever it was went from the family on this marriage. 
Thomas and Roger the two younger brothers were now at large to provide 
for themselves, and took themselves, it is reasonable to suppose, into Corn- 
wall also; and themselves, or sons rather, continued in part to settle there, 
and as I have it from the tradition of my own Father, they were dispersed— 
some went to the West Indies, and one of the family went into Holland, and 
I have some reason to believe prospered in that country. You see, Sir, I 
now write on uncertainties, and must return to the brothers, Thomas and 
Roger, from whom I date that your branch of the family and my own are 
descended. In respect to myself I only know that my Father’s Father 
lived at Truro in Cornwall; had some employ or station in the court of the 
Tin mines. His name is Ephraim; he had several children, among whom 
was my Father, named Joseph, and a brother of the name of Ephraim also. 
My Father died now sixty years since and left me with a sister only (since 
dead) a youth. I should have observed that on the dispersion of the 
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family, my Father with two sisters came to London, where he settled and 
was of good Report and Employ in the trade of a stay-maker. One of the sis- 
ters named Gertrude was married and lived in good credit also. The other 
sister Anne lived mauy years in the family of the Lord Arundell of Tru- 
ro (?) a noble family of Cornwall, and who was exceeding kind to the fam- 
ily in general (from long knowing their former estate). This Anne dying 
unmarried left considerable to her two brothers, Ephraim of Truro, my 
father and the sister Gertrude. Thus have I entered into as minute a rela- 
tion of circumstances as I can recollect, and in respect to myself have been 
nearly fifty years happily settled in business at this college, and have many 
children—three sons and four daughters, all happily settled in life except 
one daughter who at present is with me. During this long course of life I 
have had regard to hear if there was any other of the family living and 
have made enquiry in Devon and Cornwall to that purpose, but getting no 
intelligence from any quarter, have for years past concluded myself the 
only one remaining branch, as I before mentioned, of an ancient family who 
lived in those western parts of the kingdom many centuries with character 
and station, as I find they intermarried with .... of the respectable fami- 
lies in those counties till the con.... chance of life dispersed them in the 
manner I have related. The article in the papers of your arrival in Liv- 
erpoo! occasioned my late letter of enquiry, as after many years fruitless 
attention it gave me reason to believe I was not the sole branch of the fam- 
ily, as I had long conceived ; and as the name is singular and not common, 
I conclude we are equally descended from the same stock, and are one and 
the same family, tho’ not so immediately connected in relationship. Wheth- 
er the above particulars may lead you and your brothers to the same senti- 
ment I should be glad to be informed of in due time. And as the address 
you give me to yourself leads me room to think your employ may some time 
bring you to London, I should be glad to have an opportunity to give you 
a meeting and with pleasure promote an acquaintance that I trust from 
name sake only (if no other considerations eusued) may be agreeable to 
both. 

You mention a change of circumstances res;.ecting your brothers in the 
neighborhood of Boston from the present unhappy differences with the col- 
onies. Unhappy indeed they are, I declare farther that I deem them un- 
natural and destructive to this Kingdom and her interest in general. But 
this is a subject I would choose not to enter into. I remain in hopes of 
future correspondence. Sir 

Your namesake and most humble servant 
Jos. Pore. 
Eton near Windsor 

Mar, 1776. 

P.S. If in the course of your employ you should come to London, as 
I have above mentioned, on a line I would give you a meeting being fre- 
quently there myself on business for a week or more at a time. 

Lest the seal should be broke I besides give you the above perfect im- 
pression of the family arms. 

(Addressed) 

For Capt" Samuel Pote, 
to the care of Mess™ Lane Son & Fraser, 
Merchants in London. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ANDREWS FAMILY. 


By Lieut. Gzorce ANDREWS, U.S.A., of Fort Snelling, Min. 


HIS Genealogy is devoted to the descendants of John and Han- 
nah Andrews, of Boston, and mainly to the descendants of their 
son, Capt. John Andrews, of Taunton, Mass. 


1. Joun' Anprews, the progenitor of this family, is found in Boston, 
Mass., in 1656. He was a cooper by occupation. The bible record 
still in possession of the Providence (R.I.) branch, says, “A 
sea-cooper, and came from Wales to America.” He died in Boston, 
June 25, 1679, and the inventory of his effects includes “ tooles and 
cooper’s stuffe,” dwelling house and ground, and household effects. 
He married Hannah, daughter of Edmond Jackson, of Boston, by 
his wife Martha, who afterward married John Dickinson. They 
had children : 

Joun,? b. 21 Nov. 1656; d. young. 
. Hannan, b. Feb. 20, 1657. 
iii. Susanna, b. Aug. i2, 1659. 
Martna, b. Dec. 5, 1660; probably m. Thomas Raper. 
Mary, bapt. 2—4, 1661. 
. Joun, b. Sept. 20, 1662; d. 1742 ; m. Alice Shaw, of Weymouth. 
ii. James, b. Dec. 1, 1664; d. young. 
iii. Epmonp, b. Nov. 4, 1665. 
James, b. March 17, 1666. 
Samvug., b. May 18, 1668. 


2. Capt. Joun? Anprews (John'), born Sept. 20, 1662, in Boston, and 
» was a housewright. In 1692 he purchased several tracts of land 
and a dwelling house in “new Bristol,” Mass. (now Bristol, R. I.), 
of Thomas Lewis, of Mendon, and resided there. In 1701 he sold 
his property and purchased a farm in Tauuton, Mass., including a 
water privilege on the bank of Three Mile River, where with Na- 
thaniel Linkon he built a gristmill and sawmill; and the location 
was called “ Andrews’ Mills” about a hundred years—now “‘ West- 
ville.” Here he resided the remainder of his life. Capt. Andrews 
held various town offices: was chairman of the board of selectmen 
four years ; also deputy sheriff; a man highly esteemed. He died 
25 July, 1742, at the age of 80 years. He married Alice, daughter 
of John and Alice Shaw, of Weymouth, born July 6, 1666, and died 
Feb. 1, 1735, aged 69 years. He married second, Mary, widow of 
Jacob Barney, and daughter of Rev. Samuel Danforth, fourth min- 
ister of Taunton. His will was probated August 17,1742. By his 
wife Alice he had children: 
i. Atice,? m. Nathaniel Linkon, of Taunton, by whom she had: 1. Na- 
thaniel* Linkon; 2. Ichabod* Linkon ; 3. Alice* Linkon, m. Benjamin ° 
Briggs, of Rehoboth, Mass.; 4. Mary* Linkon, m. Peter Pratt, of 
Taunton; 5. Constant* Linken, m. Samuel Torrey, of Taunton; 6. 
Marcha* Linkon, m. Richard Liscombe, of Taunton; 7. Susannah* 
Linkon, m. George Burt, of ‘Taunton. 
4. ii. Joun, b. 1686; d. 1763; m. Hannah Hall. 
5. iii. Epmonp, d. Jan. 14, 1750, in 58th year; m. first, Esther Harvey ; m. 
second, Hannah Linkon. 
VOL. XL. 
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Samven, d. 1756; m. first, Elizabeth Emerson ; m. second, Mary Pitts. 
Sera, d. Taunton, March 5, 1749, aged 46; m. Sarah Linkon, of Taun- 
ton, by whom he had: 1. Sarah.* 
Hanna, m. Jonathan Linkon. He d. 1773, aged 87. They lived in 
Norton, Mass. She had children: 1. Jonathan* Linkon, b. 27 Janua- 
ry, 1713, m. Mary Stephens; 2. James* Linkon, b. March 1, 1715; 
3. Elkanah* Linkon, b. July 2, 1718, m. Lidia ——; 4. Abiel* Lin- 
kon, b. March 5, 1719, m. Sarah Fisher; 5. Hannah* Linkon, b. Aug. 
29, 1723; 6. George* Linkon, b. Aug 20, 1727; 7. Job* Linkon, 
July 14, 1730. 
vii. Martua, m. Thomas Jones, of Dighton, Mass. 
viii. Susannau, single. 
The records of births, deaths and marriages in Taunton were 
destroyed by fire in 1838, and many dates could not be obtained. 


3. SamueL? AnpRews (Jofn') was born May 18, 1668, and was a 
housewright by occupation. He was in Milton, Mass., from 1707 
to 1711, and in Dorchester in 1716; signed the covenant in Can- 
ton, Mass., in 1717, and died about 1725. He married Elizabeth, 
widow of Joseph Ludden, of Weymouth, Mass. They had children : 

7. i. Samuet,®? b. Weymouth, Mass., Feb. 17, 1698; m. Mehitable Trott. 
ii. Evizapers, b. in W. Oct. 15, 1700; m. John Strowbridge. 
8. iii. Josuua, m. Hannah Truesdale. 
9. iv. James, m. Abigail Crane. 
vy. Hannag, m. first, John Harris; m. second, Shubael Wentworth, of 
Stoughton. She had one child by first husband: 1. John* Harris, of 
Dedham, Mass. 


4, Dea. Joun® AnpREws (John,? John'), born 1686. He was one of the 
first settlers of Norton, Mass., and deacon of the first church in that 
town, where he died in 1763. He married Hannah, daughter of 
Lieut. John Hall, of Taunton. She died Sept. 10,1772. They 
had children : 

i. ol born in Norton, July 3, 1713; m. Ichabod Franklin, of Attle- 
oro’. 
ii. Joun, b. in N. July 28. 1714; d. Aug. 31, 1720. 
iii. Lypta, b. in N. Feb. 7, 1717; d. July 6, 1772, aged 55; m. William 
Hodges, of Taunton. 
10. iv. Josern, b. in N. January 15, 1719; d. 1800; m. Sarah Torrey. 
ll. v. Joun, b. in N. January 12, 1722; d. 1756; m. Mary Webber. 


5. Capt. Epmonp® Anprews (John,* John’) died in Taunton, Mass., 
January 14, 1750, in 58th year; married first, Esther Harvey, of 
Taunton; married second, Hannah Linkon, of Taunton. She died 
Feb. 16, 1762, aged 70. By wife Esther he had: 


12. i. Epsonp,* m. Keziah Dean, of Raynham, Mass. 
ii. Estuer, m. Thomas Linkon, of ‘launton, Aug. 16, 1733. 


By wife Hannah he had: 


iii. James, m. Oct. 6, 1743, Mary Reed. She d. Oct. 12, 1771. 

iv. Frextove, m. Capt. Samuel French, of Berkley, Mass., a man promi- 
nent in church and town affairs. They had children: 1. Freelove® 
French, b. 1747, m. in 1765 Seth Paul in Taunton; 2. Hannah’ 
French, b. 1749; 3 Samuel® French, b. 1751; 4. Edmond® French, b. 
1754; 5. Cyrus® French, b. 1756; 6. Rachel® French, b. 1758 ; 7. Rog- 
er® French, b. 1760; 8. Matiida® French, b. 1764; 9. Abner® French, 
b. 1767. 

Mary, b. Taunton, Feb. 14, 1724: m. Dea. Joseph Hall* in 1749. She 
d. Dec. 21, 1814. They had children: 1. Peris® Hall, b. August 21, 


* Genealogy of the Halls of Taunton. 
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1750; d. 1792; m. Zilpha Dean, daughter of Ebenezer Dean of Rayn- 
ham, Mass. ; 2. Mary® Hall, twin of Peris, d. Dec. 1839; m. May 24, 
1770, Capt. David Leonard, of Bridgewater, Mass.: 3. Elzabeth® 
Hall, b. Feb. 17, 1752; d. March, 1848, aged 96; m. 1776, Nathaniel 
Dean, son of Ebenezer, of Raynham; 4. Josias® Hall, b. April 12, 
1754; d. July 2, 1809; m. Dec. 8, 1791, Susannah® (20), daughter of 
Capt. Joseph Andrews, of Norton, Mass. ; 5. Hannah Hail, b, Nov. 
23,1755; d. 1847; m. Capt. Zebulon Field ; 6. Sarah® Hall, >. 1758, 
d. 1798, unm.; 7. Anna® Hall, b. April, 1761, d. 1823, unm. 

vi. Mrriam, not m. in 1750, when her father’s will was made. 

13. vii. Samvue., d. Taunton, Feb. 5, 1799, in 71st year; m. Abigail Cobb. 
viii. Hannan, d. Taunton, Oct. 7, 1765, in 35th year. 


6. SamueL’® Anprews (John,’ John' ), married first, Elizabeth Emerson. 
She died March 14, 1724. He married second, Mary, daughter of 
Ebenezer Pitts, of Dighton, Mass. ‘The exact date of his death is 
wanting, but in the settlement of his estate, Sept. 6, 1757, his wid- 
ow Mary states that she “ Paid to Capt. James Andrews (besides 
all the wages due to said deceased for his services as a soldier in 
the Crown Point Expedition in 1755) for going to Albany after 
deceased £0 14s. 5d.” From the bible record it appears he had by 
Elizabeth : 

i. Samvet,* ii. Evizapera, iii. Ruts, 
but no other record of them has yet been found. By wife Mary he 
had : 

14. iv. Esenxzer,* b. in Dighton, Jan. 10, 1726; m. first, Elizabeth Shaw; m. 

second, Mary Francis. 
15. v. Joun, b.in D. March 13, 1729; d. June, 1767: m. Elizabeth Talbot. 
16. vi. Exveanau, b. in D. March 4, 1731; d. June 8, 1787; m. Alice Beal. 
-vii. Sreruen, bin D. Dec. 22, 1734; d. Dee. 22, 1737. 
viii. Mary, b. in D. Nov. 30, 1736; d. Nov. 30, 1737. 

17. ix. Zepwaniau, b. in D. Feb. 9, 1738: d. Jan. 23, 1816; m. Elizabeth Eddy. 
x. Mary, b. in D. August 2, 1741; d. in D. Oct. 3, 1813; m. —— Peirce. 
xi. Jos, b. in D. April 2, 1744. 


7. Samuet’ Anprews (John?, John"), born in Weymouth, Mass., Feb. 
17, 1698 : died in Stoughton, Mass., January 1, 1739-40, in 42d 
year; married Mehitable Trott, of Stoughton. She was baptized in 
Milton, Nov. 13, 1698, and was the daughter of John Trott and 
Mehitable Rigbye, and granddaughter of Samuel Rigbye, and great- 
granddaughter of John Rigbye, of Dorchester. She married second, 
1744, Philip Goodwin, of Stoughton. They had children: 

i Samvug.,* b. in Stoughton, March 25, 1727: d. 1728. 
Samus, b. in S. April 23, 1729; d. April 30, 1734. 
Sarau, b. in S. August 29, 1731. 
a Wi b. in S. Sept. 16, 1733; m. March 5, 1752, Ephraim Jones, 
0 


Patience, b. in S. July 20, 1736; buried March 21, 1758, aged 21 years. 

EvtzaBeTH, b. in S. Oct. 23, 1739, bapt. Jan. 6, 1740; m. John Nash, of 
Weymouth, his third wife. She d. Dec. 10, 1795—the record says 
aged 90 years. ? 


8. Josnua® AnpREws (Samuel? John'), probably married March 10, 
1726, Hannah Truesdale, at Boston. She was of Newton, but after 
marriage lived in Milton, Mass. They had: 

i. Epwunp,* bapt. Dec. 8, 1728. 

ii. Wui1am, bupt. Jan. 25, 1729. 
iii. Mary, bapt. Dec. 26, 1730-31. 
iv. Exizaperu, bapt. Nov. 4, 1733. 
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9. James® Anprews (Samuel,* John’) married April 18, 1732, Abigail 


10. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


Crane, of Stoughton, Mass. He owned the covenant August 5, 
1733. They had children: 

i. Abtcatt,* b. in Milton, July 20, 1733; m. Henry Shaller, of Stoughton. 

ii. Mary, b. in M. Oct. 1, 1734; m. Elijah Houghton, of Milton. 

iii. Sern, b. in Stoughton, Dec. 9, 1735; d. 1736. 

iv. Resscca,b. in S. Nov. 22, 1738. 

v. Rours, b. inS. July 17, 1741; d. 1748. 

vi. Joun, b. in S. May 2, 1743. 

vii. Hepzipan, b. in 8S. Jan. 30, 1745. 

viii. Davip, bapt. in Stoughton, May 22, 1748. 

ix. Marta, b. in Stoughton, July 22, 1751; m. Josiah Mero, of S. 

x. Bensamin, b. in S. July 8, 1754. 


Capt. Josern* AnpRews (John,*? John,’ John), born in Norton, 
Mass., January 15, 1719; died 1800. As executor of his father’s 
estate he closed also the estate of his grandfather. He left a will. 
He married Sarah Torrey, by whom he had: 


i. Saran,® b. in N. July 4, 1756; m. Sylvanus Braman, Jr., of Norton. 
ii. Josep, b. in N. Aug. 26, 1758; m. Hannah Church, of Marshfield. 
iii. Susannau, b. in N. Feb. 3, 1761; m. Dea. Josias Hall, of Taunton. 
iv. Puxsr, b. in N. Oct. 16. 1763; m. Ichabod Leonard, of ‘Taunton. 

v. Jown, b. in N. April 9, 1766; m. Rebecca Webber, of Taunton. 

vi. Hannan, b. in N. Jan. 29, 1769; not married. 

vii. Narsan, b. in N. Dec. I1, 1771; m. Abigail Soams, of Vermont. 

viii Isaac, b. in N. Jan. 12, 1775; m. Hannah Briggs, of Taunton. 

ix. James, b. in N. Jan. 23, 1778; m. Mercy Linkon, of Taunton. 


11. Joun* Anprews (John,® John,’ John'), born in Norton, Mass., Janu- 


14. 


ary 12, 1722; died there in 1756; married Mary Webber. He left 
no will. They had children : 


i. Mary,® b. in Norton, Oct. 26, 1752. 
ii. Hannag, b. in N. Sept. 19, 1755. 


Capt. Epmonp* Anprews (Zdmond,’ John,’ John’) married Oct. 2, 
1742, Keziah Dean, of Raynham, Mass. He purchased land in 
Easton, Mass., in 1754, and kept an inn there from 1761 to 1773. 
They had children: 

i. Epmonp,® b. July 16, 1743; d. Oct. 20, 1743. 


ii. Epmonp, b. Aug. 9, 1744. 
iii. Kezian, b. Oct. 1, 1746; probably m. William Drake, of Easton, in 1767. 


Lieut. Samuet* Anprews (Edmond, John,? John’) died at Taunton, 
February 5, 1799, in 71st year. He married Abigail, daughter of 
Capt. Thomas Cobb, iron master, of Taunton. She died in 18195. 
They had children : 


AxicalL,® m. Joseph Foster. 
FreeLove, m. Jonathan Ingell. 
. Lypia, m. Jonathan Macomber. 
Mary Ann, m. Abel Franklin. 
Heten, m. David Arnold, Jr. 
. Potty, m. Peleg Bowen. 
ii. Satty, d. Dec. 5, 1839, not married. 
THomas. 
ix. Lincotn, probably m. Mary Short in 1789. 
x. SaMvEL. . 


EBENEZER‘ ANDREWS (Samuel,? John,*? John"), born at Dighton, 
Mass., January 10, 1726; settled in Bristol, N. Y., and died there 
May 21, 1808; married first, Elizabeth Shaw, of Dighton. She 
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15. 


33. 
34. 


16. 


died May 3, 1767. He married second, Dec. 24, 1768, Mary Fran- 
cis, of Dighton. She died in 1808, a few weeks before her hus- 
band. By Elizabeth his first wife, he had : 
i Exsenezer,® b. in Dighton, June 4, 1752: never married. 
Meticent, b. in D. April 5, 1754; m. Seth Farrar, of Berkley, Mass. 
Srepuen, b. in D. April 4, 1756; d Oct. 8, 1756 
SrepHen, b. in D. August 26, 1757: m. first, Deborah Williams; m. 
second, Hannah Williams, both of Dighton. 
Lyp1a, b. in D. Sept. 3, 1759; m. William Gooding, of Dighton. 
’ SapRiNa, b. in D. Feb. 4, 1762; m. Azariah Shove. 
ii. Carouing, b. in D. March 14, 1765; m. James Gooding, of Dighton. 


By Mary, his second wife, he had : 


. viii. Samug., b. in D. July 2, 1771; m. Dorcas Aldrich, of Farmington, N.Y. 
. ix. Bengamiy, b. in D. Feb. 28, 1775; m. Amy Cudworth, of Freetown, Ms. 


x. Mary, b. in D.; m. Nichols, and settled in Kentucky. 


. xi. Satty, b. in D. Oct. 10,1781; m. Faunce Codding. 


xii. Bersry, b. in D., d. in ‘Mass. 
xiii, Josers, b. in D., d. at sea. 


Joun* AnpRews (Samuel,® John,’ John'), born in Dighton, Mass., 
March 13, 1729. He was a sea-captain and died at St. Eustatius, 
West Indies, in June, 1767; married in 1754 Elizabeth Talbot, of 
Dighton. They had: 

i. Enizasera,® b. in Dighton; m. in 1782. Samuel Whitmarsh. 

ii, Hannan, b. in D. 1761: m. Ephraim Hathaway, of D. 

iii. JOHN, b. in D., drowned there Jan. 23, 1807, in 43d year; m. first, Pa- 


tience Hathaway, of D.; m. second, Sally Pettis, of Somerset, Masa. 
iy. -IcuaBop, b. in D. Aug. 19, 1767; d. young. 


EvKAanAn* AnpRews (Samuel,’ John,? John’), born in Dighton, 
March 4, 1731, and was a sea-captain. He made many voyages to 
the West Indies and South America, and died at Essequibo, Brit- 
ish Guiana, June 8, 1787. He married Alice Beal, of Dighton. 
She was born Nov. 2, 1739, and died June 13, 1808. ‘They had: 


.i. Atice,> b. at Dighton, Jan. 12, 1758: m. Rev. John Smith, of D. 


42. 
43. 


44, 


. ii. Etxanau, b. at D. Feb. 29, 1760; m. Elizabeth Talbot, of D. 

. iii. JosepH, b. at D April 5, 1764; m. Nancy Talbot, of D. 

. iv. Davin, b. at D. March 19, 1766; m. Phebe Smith, of Bristol, R. I. 

5 ¥. Potty, b. at D. Feb 26, 1768; m. first, Dr. George Ware, of Dighton ; 


m. second, Dr. W illiam Wood, of D. 


. vi. Wurm, b. at D. May 7, 1770; m. Mary Baylies, of D. 


vii. Tuomas, b. at D. Dec. 4, 1772: m. Mary Leonard, of Raynham. 


. Vili. Carissa, b. at D. Feb. 18, 1775; m. Capt. William tment. of D. 


ix. Jos, b. at D. April 2, 1779 ; d. May 28, 1799; not married. 


ZerHaniaAH* AnpREws (Samuel,® John,’ John), born at Dighton, 
Mass., Feb. 9, 1738; settled in Providence. R. I., in 1756, where 
he lived the remainder of his life. He was one of the first Uni- 
versalists of Providence, a man of active mind, a reader and writer. 
He was colonel of the Providence Marine Artillery, and died Janu- 
ary 23, 1816. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Benjamin 
Eddy, of Providence. They had: 

i. Bensamin,® b. in Providence, Feb. 19, 1764; m. Elizabeth Gladding. 

ii. Mary, b. in P. Dec. 2, 1765; m. Peter Grinnell, of Little Compton, R.I. 

iii. Cares, b. in P. March 20, 1768 ; d. Dec. 29, 1797; not married. 


iv. Euizabera, b. in P. Nov. 17, 1770; m. William ‘Taylor, of Little Comp- 
ton, 


oa 
Vv. Joun, b. in P. Nov. 4, 1773 ; d. Aug. 17, 1776. 
45. vi. Susannag, b. in P. April 3, 1776; m. Benjamin Howland. 
VOL. XL. 
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vii. Satry, b. Oct. 27, 1780; d. April 1, 1781. 
viii. Joun, b. Feb. 2, 1782; d. June 6, i783. 

46. ix. Jounn, b. .o P. Jan.3, 1786; m. Betsey Whipple, of Cumberland, R. I. 
x. Zepuaniay, b. in P. July 20, 1788; d. 1820; not married. 


The compiler is under great obligations to Capt. J. W. D. Hall, of Taun- 
ton, a descendant, for much valuable information. 

Many of the lines have been brought down to the present time, and the 
compiler expects soon to publish it all for the benefit of those interested. 
Those having dates and facts of the Andrews family lines, partially given 
in the foregoing record, will please communicate with the compiler. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS CONCERNING HUGH PETERS. 
Communicated by G. D. Scun1, Esq., of London, England. 
{Continued from vol. xxxix. page 378.] 


Notes. 

Tuomas Ross, who was associated with Elias Ashmole in the examina- 
tion of Hugh Peters in the Tower of London,* was the “ Keeper of his 
Majesties Libraries.” Concerning the examination, Ashmole, in the pre- 
face to his Antiquities of Berkshire, says that ‘“‘ On June 18, 1660 the church 
and state being restored to its Antient Glory M’ Ashmole was introduced 
by M' Thomas Chifiach to kiss the King’s hand, with whom he discoursed 
some hours the next day and then was constituted Windsor Herald and his 
patent signed on the 22° of the same month and took the Common oaths of 
his Office on Aug‘ 10 following. Soon after this he was appointed by the 
King to make a description of his Medalls and had them delivered into his 
hands and King Henry VIII™ closet assigned for that purpose. At the 
same time was also a Commission issued out for the Examination of that 
infamous Buffoon and Trumpeter of Rebellion Hugh Peters Concerning 
the disposal of the Pictures, Jewells &* belonging to the Royal Family 
which were committed chiefly to his Care and sold and dispersed over 
Europe and are yet in the Closets of several Princes who then connived 
at, nay encouraged the depredations made on the Royal Exile and enriched 
their own Cabinets with the invaluable Curiosities of England at a very 
cheap rate which neither Generosity, Honour, nor Justice has ever induced 
them to restore though they well knew the invalidity of the Title upon 
which they purchased ; but crowned Heads have as little regard to Honour 
or Justice when they interfere with their Interest, as the vulgar else how 
shall we account for their Courting the Usurper Conceeding to the most 
unreasonable demands, and sacrificing all even to the most sanguine Ex- 
pectations he could entertain. This Commission was soon brought to a 
conclusion by the obstinacy, or Ignorance of their criminall who either 
would not, or was not able to give the desired satisfaction. Thus was this 
matter drop‘ and every one left, if their own consciences permitted to enjoy 
without molestation the Plunder they had collected.” In Dr. Rich’d Raw- 


* This examination of Hugh Pcters was taken, Sept. 12, 1660, before Sir John Robinson 
(alderman of London), created a knight June 22d, 1660, by Charles II. The king’s order 
to Sir John and the testimony of Peters are printed in the REGISTER, xxxix. 264. 
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linson’s interleaved copy of Ashmole’s ‘“ Antiquities of Berkshire,”, a note 
is made that ‘“ D' Rawlinson has a catalogue in Mr Ashmoles handwrit- 
ing of the persons names who bought the Kings and Queens goods with 
the sums of money paid for them, collected out of the Contractor’s register 
MSS.” 

On the 26th June, 1649, parliament passed “an Act for the sale of the 
Goods and Personal Estate Of the late King, Queen and Prince,” ‘ Where- 
as the Goods and Personal Estate heretofore belonging to the late King 
Charles, and to his wife and eldest son, have been and justly are forfeited 
by them, for their several Delinquencies ; And though the same be of con- 
siderable value yet in regard many parcels thereof are dispersed in several 
hands and places, they may for want of a certain accompt, probably be 
spoiled and imbezled, or made away without advantage to the State, if due 
care be not had, and some speedy course taken to prevent the same; The 
Commons of England assembled in Parliament, taking the premises into 
their serious consideration have thought fit and resolved—That the said 
Goods and Personal Estate, heretofore belonging to the persons above 
named, and to every, or any of them, shall be inventoried and apprised, and 
shall also be sold, except such parcels thereof as shall be found necessary 
to be reserved for the uses of the State; Be it therefore Enacted, and it 
is enacted by this present Parliament, and by the authority of the same, 
that John Humphreys and George Withers of Westminster Esqr', Antho- 
ny Mildmay, Ralph Grafton of Cornhil, Michael Lampier, John Belchamp, 
Philip Cartwright of the Isle of Jersey, Gent. Henry Creech, John Foach, 
David Powel and Edward Winslow, Gentlemen and Citizens of London, 
shall be, and are hereby constituted and appointed Trustees for the enquir- 
ing out, inventorying, apprizing and securing of the said Goods and Per- 
sonal Estate, and they or any four or more of them, shall be, and are here- 
by authorized, to repair to any and every house or place whatsoever, 
where any of the said Goods, or any part of the said Personal Estate doth 
lie, and to make or cause to be made a true and perfect Inventory or In- 
ventories thereof, and of every part and parcel thereof, which they shall or 
may any. way finde out or discover, and to make a just and equal apprize- 
ment of the same & of every part and parcel thereof, according to the true 
value thereof, as they in their judgments and consciences shall think the 
same may reasonably and probably be sold for, expressing in the said In- - 
ventory or Inventories the several sums or values at which the several par- 
cels shall be apprized as aforesaid, and to secure, or cause to be secured, the 
said goods, and every part and parcel thereof, at such place or places & in 
the hands & custody of such person or persons as they shall finde most fit 
and convenient to prevent any spoil and imbezlement thereof, of which 
Inventory or Inventories, with the several apprizements of the premises 
the said Trustees or any 4 or more of them shall make three Duplicates 
certified under their hands and Seals, and expressing the several places 
where, and the persons in whose Custody the premises or any part thereof 
respectively are secured as aforesaid, and keeping the Originals in the 
hands of such Clerk register as they shall think fit to imploy, shall within 
fourteen days after any such apprizements make return and send one of 
said duplicates to the Councel of State, which shall be kept by the Secretary 
thereof & the other to the other Commissioner hereafter named to be Con- 
tractors for sale of the said Goods, or to the Clerk register whom the said 
Contractors shall imploy for that purpose, which shall by him be Registered 
& safe kept, and the third to the Treasurers hereafter mentioned.” The 
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trustees had ample powers given them to search, examine and issue war- 
rants for the calling of any person before them, suspected as possessing any 
of the late king’s effects. The agents or officers appointed by the trustees 
to execute the various commissions for the search and sale of the said king’s 
effects, were to be allowed seven pence in the pound out of all such moneys 
made by said sales. The commissioners and contractors appointed for the 
sale of the goods found, were “ Daniel Norman of the Isle of Jersey Mer- 
chant, John Hales of London Merchant, Clement Kinnersley, John Price, 
Henry Parre, and William Allen Gentlemen and citizens of London.” 
Careful provisions were inserted in the act to regulate the sales and to dis- 
pose of the proceeds. With regard to certain goods a clause was inserted 
that “whereas divers of the said goods and premises are of such a nature, 
as that though by reason of their rarity or antiquity, they may yield very 
great prices in Foraign parts, where such things are much valued yet for 
particular mens use in England they would be accounted little worth, and 
so yield no considerable price, if they should be forthwith sold here, accord- 
ing to the foregoing directions. It is therefore further Enacted and Pro- 
vided That for such particulars of the premises as the said Contractors shall 
find to be of that nature, they or any 3 or more of them may treat & agree 
with any merchant-adventurer or Foreign Merchant about transporting 
such of the said goods into any Foreign parts where they may be sold at 
the best rates, &c. &c.” The agents or commissicners of the contractors in 
this business were to be paid by the allowance of five pence in the pound 
upon such sales. The treasurers to receivé and disburse all moneys under 
the operation of the act were “ Humphrey Jones and John Hunt Gentlemen 
and Citizens of London,” and any clerks they might need to assist them 
were to be paid by the allowance of two pence in the pound “out of all 
and singular the moneys to be received and accounted for by them.” Par- 
liament made a condition that out of the first moneys raised by the sales, 
30.000£ we.e to be “issued and lent unto the Treasurer of the Navy,” 
which said sum before the 2* day of May, 1650, was to be restored and re- 
imbursed by said Treasurer of the Navy out of his receipts for the Navy.” 

Hugh Peters was paid £109, December 24th, 1656, as “ one of the Preach- 
ers in Whitehall Chappell being for $ a years salary for y° same due 17 
December 1655,” and on January 6, 1657, the sum of £50 to “ Hugh 
Peters one of the Preachers in Whitehall Chappell being for one quarters 
salary for ye same and was due unto him 7° Janij. -55.” Again on April 
8th, 1658, “To M* Hugh Peters being in fuli of a Warr bearing y* 30 
day of 8"** 1656 for y® paym' of £150 unto him 100£ thereot being paid 
unto him as by page y* 12" appears and now more” the sum of £50. M* 
Peter Sterry was one of the preachers at Whitehall Chapel associated with 
Mr. Peters, and his pay was also in arrears, he having been appointed in 
October (18), 1656, and a payment of £100 on account made the 26th De- 
cember of the same year. Hugh Peters gave up his appointment as preach- 
er at Whitehall to attend the army into France. Sir William Lockhart, 
who is called “ His Highness’s Ambassador in France,” writes from Dun- 
kerk, July 8-18, 1658, to “ the Right Hon”’* my Lord Thurloe one of the 
Lords of his highnesse Counsell and principa!! Secretary of State,” that “I 
could not suffer our worthy friend Mr Peters to come away from donkerke 
without a testimony of the greatt benefitts we have all receaved from him 
in this place, wher he hath laid himself forth in greatt Charity and good- 
nesse, in sermons, prayers, and exhortations, in visiting and relieving the 
sick and wounded, and in all these profitably applying the singular talent 
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God hath bestowed upon him to the two Cheef ends propper for our awdi- 
tory, for he hath not only showen the soldiers their deuty to God, and prest 
it home upon them I hope toe good advantage, but hath likewyse acqwainted 
them with their obligations of Obedience to his highe government and affec- 
tion to his persone, he hath labored amongst us heare in much good will 
and seems to enlarge his harte towards us and love of us for many other 
things, the effects whereof I desyre to leave upon that Providence which 
hath brought us hither, it were superfluous to tell your lo”? the story of our 
present condition either as to the Civill goverment, works, or soldiery, he 
who hath studdied all these more than any I know heare, can certain- 
ly give the best account of them, wherefore I remitt the whole to his in- 
formation and begge your lopp* casting a favorable eie upon such proposi- 
tions as he will offer to your lo”? for the good of this garrison.” Another let- 
ter, also bearing the date from the 8th to the 18th of July, 1658, from * lord 
ambassador Lockhart” to Secretary Thurloe, makes further mention to 
Hugh Peters. “Mr Peeters hath taken leave at least 3 or 4 tymes but 
still something falls out which hinders his return to England, he hath been 
twice at bergh and hath spoak with the lord: three or foure tymes, I kept 
my self by and had a care that he did not importune him with too long 
speeches he returns loaden with ane account of all things hear and hath 
undertaken every mans business, I must give him that testimony that he 
gave us three or foure very honest sermons and if it were possible to gett 
him to mynd preaching and to forbear tie trubling of himself with other 
things he would certainly proove a very fitt Minister for Soldiers. I hope 
he cometh well satisfied from this place, he hath often insinuated to me his 
desyer to stay heare. If he had a Call, some of the officers also hath 
been with me to that purpose but I have shifted him so hansomely as I 
hope he will not but be pleased for I have told him that the greattest ser- 
vice he could do us ’tis to goe to England and Cary on his propositions, and 
to own us in all our other interests which he hath undertaken with much 
zeal.” 

Many efforts were subsequently made by Charles II. to obtain the resto- 
ration of the goods belonging to his father, and to this end he had a separate 
clause inserted in the Treaty of Peace concluded between himself and the 
States General, at Breda, 21-31 day of July, 1667. The following was 
the clause inserted in the treaty: 

“If it happen that any Tapestry, Hangings, Carpets, pictures or House- 
hold furniture of what kind soever or precious stones Jewells, with Curios- 
ities, or other moveable goods whatever belonging to the King of Great 
Britain either now or hereafter shall be found to be in the hands or power 
of the said States Genéral or of any of their subjects, the said States Gene- 
rall do promise that they will in no wise protect the possessing of any 
moveables appertaining unto the said King which goods may be taken 
from them in such manner that they who shall make difficulty to restore 
them freely may not be dealt withall, by any means contrary to equity 
and Justice and the said States do promise to use their most effectual en- 
deavours that a plain and summary way of proceeding may be taken in 
this affair without the ordinary formal method of Process usually observed 
in Courts; and that Justice be administered whereby his said majesty may 
be satisfyed soe far as possibly may be without the wrong of any one.” 

A committee was also appointed by Charles II. “ authorized for the get- 
ting in and Compounding for his late Majesty’s goods, &c.” John Single- 
ton, the clerk to the committee, issued a notice 4 July, 1662, at a meeting 
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where Mr. William Rumball, Mr. Elias Ashmole, Mr. Francis Rogers, 
Col. Hawley and Mr. Beauchamp were present, for a further adjournment 
to the next Tuesday at Somersett House. They called before them twelve 
persons who were suspected of possessing articles belonging to the late 
king. The committee met from time to time, but with indifferent results, 
if we may take the following as a sample. “15. October, 1662, whereas 
Mrs willis of y° Starr Chamber Westminster y* relict of M* Willis de- 
ceased was this day before the said Com‘** & called in question for 2 old 
leaden cesternes and other goods of small value and satisfaction demanded 
for y® same and for as much as the said Mrs Willis hath made it appeare 
that y® goods are very inconsiderable & that y* greatest part thereof are 
fixed to y* said tenement called y* starr chamber & there remaineing & 
therefore prayed that she might be acquitted and discharged thereof. It is 
therefore thought fitt & accordingly is ordered that the said Mrs Willis be 
acquitted & forever discharged of the said goods & that she be put to no 
further trouble for or by reason of y* same & all persons herein any waies 
concerned are desired to take notice of this order as occasion shall require.” 

The warrant for the appointment of the commission to reclaim the King’s 
property was issued 30 June, 1662, and the first meeting was held 4 July, 
1662, when the following persons were present:—Mr. William Rumball, 
Mr. Elias Ashmole, Mr. Francis Rogers, Col. Hawley, Mr. Beauchamp. It 
was ordered by the committee that the “accompts of the persons hereto- 
fore called Trustees Contractors, and Treasurers for the sale of the goods 
belonging to the late King of ever blessed memory” should be examined, 
and notices were to be served upon three of the late contractors to appear 
at Somerset House on the next Tuesday. The contractors were “ y® wor- 
shipful Clement Kinnersley Esq’ yeoman of his Majesty’s removing ward- 
robe, M* Henry Parr, and M’ William Allen. Trustees, Mrs Grafton, the 
widow of Ralph Grafton, Mrs ffoach, the widow of John Foach, and M* 
Humphrey Jones as one of the treasurers.” At a meeting on 

8 July, 1662, “ Humphrey Jones late treasurer for the sale of the said 
goods bee hereby desired and required to send in to them a p‘cular acc‘ of 
what moneys were paid to the late contractors and Trustees, &c.” 

18 July, 1662. Mr. Robert Sherley at Bromley, Kent, and Mr. Robert 
Mallery of Scalding Alley, London, having failed to appear when sum- 
moued before the committee, orders were given to arrest them at their 
dwellings and bring them to the next meeting at the Queen’s Council 
Chamber. 

3d Oct. 1662. Mr. Marshall, Senior, ‘‘ hath some small quantity of mar- 
ble and stone that did formerly belong to his Majesty for which he hath 
offered as a composition for y* said marble, &c. to,pay the summe of 45 
Shillings vizt 30° for his maj’ & 15s. for fees,” which the committee ac- 
cepted of. 

9th Oct. 1662. Mrs. ffoach, the widow of Mr. ffoach, required to bring 
in the following articles, in the keeping of her late husband: “1 great 
Chaire, 4 cushions, 2 blew chairs, 6 Stooles, a foot stoole of flowered velvet 
laced and fringed (all valued at)—14£., one Turkey Carpet, 3£, 6 lesser 
Turkey old Carpets, 2£, a long picture of many figures, 3£, 2 paire of 
plaine water pots, 1£ 10. 0, two little paire of plaine water potts, ten shil- 
lings.” 

1st November, 1662. The Earl of Salisbury having appropriated “50 
Tunnes of flour belonging to his Majesty, to his own use, during the tyme 
of the late usurped power,” is called upon to meet the committee at the 
Queen’s Council Chamber. 
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21st January, 1662-3. Sir Launcelott Lake “is called upon to appear 
and give acct touching severall hangings of China Sattin, Crimson and 
lemon colour.” A letter also written to Mr. Pashall for a picture of a 
landscape done by Bartholomew. A letter also sent to Lady Gray desiring 
to be informed who Lord Gray’s executor is. 

Mr. Oliver Bowles, without, over against the Mermaide tavern, is noti- 
fied to meet the committee on Friday, 28th Jany. 1662-3, to give account 
of a bedd of crimson damask and other goods ; and Mr. Day in Lumber St. 
is to bring in “the aggot cup with him.” 

Mr. Tryham to attend, 17th Dec. 1662, about a suit of Hangings of 
* Vulcan and Venus.” Mr. Adrian about “ 2 Christall Salts.” Mr. Eng- 
lish at Mortlake to appear on the 15 April, 1663, to give account of “ y® 
disposition of divers hangings in his custody, &c.” Mr. Duart to attend 
“y* 29 May, 1663, to account for a picture of the Queen by Vandyke, 
30£, one of y* King & Queen with the Laurell leafe 60£, a Casket in the 
fashion of a Tortiss 40£.” “To attend 6 March 1662 ffry day M™ Mason 
y® late wife of D' Mason in Doctors Commons to 2£ a lyning of a cloke 
or shew cause. Mrs Cogin at Greenwich to a Billiard table or shew cause, 
and eight others are summoned for goods not named. To attend the 13 
March, 1663. “ M*" Sergeant Glynne in Portugal Row in Lincolus Inn- 
fields, for a picture of an Italian familye done by Perdenino (Pourdenone) 
to 2*pence to y® messenger,” and four others summoned. 

It was ordered in the Committee that as Mr. Thomas Beauchamp “ hath 
beene at more than ordinary pains and care in discovering y* said goods 
belonging to her Majesty that out of the moiety of all moneys received, the 
said Thomas Beauchamp shall receive 2-5 part and Robert Jenkins Esquire 
Clerk of her Majesties Counsell, Henry Brown, Gent. and Colonel Wil- 
liam Hawley each of them one fifth part of such money recovered.” 
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Communicated by Jutivs Gay, A.M., of Farmington, Conn. 
Continued from vol. xxxix. page 341.] 


Departed this life Susannah Dr. of David Hills. 

Departed this life Giles son of Ezekiel Cowles. 

Departed this life Rhoda Dr. of Timo North 

Departed this life the Wife of Stephen Andruss. 

Departed this life Widow Wadsworth of Ensign Na- 
thaniel. 


January 3, 1763 
January 26, 1763 
Jany 27, 1763 
February 2, 1763 
February 22, 1763 


April 14, 1763 
May 1763 
June 11, 1763 
August 6, 1763 
August 21, 1763 
August 22, 1763 
September 26, 1763 
October 18, 1763 
Novr. 2, 1763 
Novr. 27, 1763 


Departed this life Joseph Newell. 

Departed this life David Grant. 

Departed this life a child of Charles Stedman. 
Departed this life Elijah son of Tim® Wadsworth. 
Departed this life Thomas Couch. 

Departed this life Paul Andruss. 

Departed this life Lucy a Babe of Tim? Woodruff. 
Departed this life Seth son of Mr Gay. 

Departed this life George son of Thu* Norton. 
Departed this life a Child of James Luske. 
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January 16, 1764 


Feb’y 4, 1764 
February 26, 1764 
May 19, 1764 
August 1, 1764 


August 5, 1764 
August 12, 1764 


September 1, 1764 
October 14, 1764 
December 19, 1764 
December 23, 1764 
January 17, 1765 
February 6, 1765 
April 1, 1765 
April 3, 1765 
April 21, 1765 
May 29, 1765 

July 20, 1765 
August 26, 1765 
August 27, 1765 
October 6, 1765 
October 15, 1765 
October 24, 1765 
February 20, 1766 
February 23, 1766 
March !2, 1766 
June 16, 1766 
July 14, 1766 

July 18, 1766 
August 10, 1766 
August 18, 1766 
September 11, 1766 
Oct’ 1766 
November 20, 1766 
November 28, 1766 
December 7, 1766 
December 11, 1766 
December 24, 1766 
February 8, 1767 


March 19, 1770 
May 11, 1770 
May 16, 1770 
June 30, 1770 
July 15, 1770 
August 18, 1770 
August 21, 1770 
Novr. 1, 1770 
Novr. 18, 1770 
January 1, 1771 


(Jan. 


Departed this life Nath” a babe of Nath" Wads- 
worth. 
Departed this life Olive Dr. of Matt"® Woodruff. 
Departed this life Samuel Gridley. 
‘Departed this life Wid°® Elizabeth Woodruff. 
Departed this life Elizabeth, Dr. a babe of James 
Cowles. 
Departed this life Joel (?) babe of Gideon Belding. 
Carried from the womb to the grave a babe of Thos. 
Newell. 
Departed this life Dorothy Dr. of Thomas Norton. 
Departed this life Timothy Gridley 
Departed this life Joseph Hooker Esqr. 
Departed this life the Wife of Jacob Barns. 
Departed this life Hezekiah Scott. 
Departed this life Betty Negro Woman. 
Departed this life W™ son of Ezekiel Cowles. 
Departed this life Ezekiel son of Ezekiel Woodruff. 
Departed this life Asahel Merriam. 
Departed this life Ephraim Smith. 
Departed this life W™ Lewis son of Elisha Strong. 
Departed this life Solomon son of Solomon Mosgage. 
Departed this life Abigail Dr. of Doct’ Lee. 
Departed this life Esther Hawley. 
Departed this life Sarah a babe of Noadiah Hooker. 
Departed this life y* Wife of Sylvanus Woodruff. 
Departed this life Stephen Andruss. 
Departed this life a Child of Matt. Woodruff. 
Departed this life a Babe of Capt" Judah Woodruff. 
Departed this life Nathaniel Thomson. 
Departed this life Wid? Woodruff. 
Departed this life a Child of Sol? Massugg—Indian. 
Departed this life Doct" Thomas Mather. 
Departed this life the Wife of Seth Kellogg. 
Departed this life Matthew Woodruff. 
Carried to the Grave two Babes of Noadiah Hooker. 
Departed this life William Porter. 
Departed this life George a Babe of Timo. Marsh Jr. 
Departed this life the Wife of Tim® Marsh Jr. 
Departed this life Wid? Susanna Woodruff. 
Departed this life Wid® Bidwell. 
Departed this life a Daghter of Aaron Woodruff. 
[A leaf lost. } 
Departed this life Erastus son of Mr. Gay. 
Departed this life y* Wife of Deacon Portter. 
Departed this life a Child of Tim? Woodruff. 
Departed this life Dan" son of Dan' Thomson. 
Departed this life the Wife of Mr. Seth Lee. 
Departed this life Eliz: Daugr. of Dea” Dorchester. 
Departed this life a Babe of Gift Hills. 
Departed this life a Child of Ambrose Callins. 
Departed this life a Babe of Aaron Woodruff. 
Departed this life Abr™ a babe of Elijah Woodruff. 
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January 13, 1771 
January 13, 1771 
Feb’ 13, 1771 
February 21, 1771 
April 1771 
April 12, 1771 
April 12, 1771 
April 16, 1771 
May 25, 1771 
June 20, 1771 
July 11, 1771 
July 16, 1771 
July 17, 1771 
August 18, 1771 
Septr. 13, 1771 
Septr. 14, 1771 
Octr. 11, 1771 
Novr. 5, 1771 
Novr. 17, 1771 
December 13, 1771 
January 22,1772 
February 19, 1772 
February 27, 1772 
March 8, 1772 
March 10, 1772 
March 19, 1772 
March 22, 1772 
May 30, 1772 
June 4, 1772 

June 10, 1772 


July 28, 1776 

August 14, 1776 
August 22, 1776 
August 24, 1776 
August 26, 1776 


August 29, 1776 
August 31, 1776 
Septr. 3, 1776 
Septr. 10, 1776 
Septr. 11, 1776 
Septr. 13, 1776 
Septr. 1776 
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Departed this life Benjamin Hawley. 

Departed this life the Wife of Stephen Hart Jun". 

Departed this life Peg a Negro Woman. 

Departed this life Mr. Thomas Wadsworth. 

Departed this life Nath' a son of Rezin Gridley. 

Departed this life a Babe of Doct’ Asa Johnson. 

Departed this life a Babe of Peter Curtiss. 

Departed this life a Babe of Heman Watson. 

Departed this life Eliz: Daugr. of Tim® Portter Jr. 

Departed this life John Strong Jr. 

Departed this life Allan Merril. 

Departed this life Lydia North. 

Departed this life Jemima Warner. 

Departed this life Chauncey son of David Hart. 

Departed this life a Babe of Doct’ Hosmer. 

Departed this life Abigail Evans. 

Departed this life Elizabeth Dag" of Benj" Andruss. 

Departed this life Ephraim son of Tim? Woodruff. 

Departed this life a Dagtr. Child of Zadoc Orvis. 

Departed this life the Wife of Isaac Gridley. 

Departed this life Zenas son of David Hart. 

Departed this life William Cole. 

Departed this life the Wife of Ens" James Cowles. 

Departed this life a Babe of Ebenezer Hubbard. 

Carried to the grave a Babe of Capt. Judah Woodruff. 

Departed this life y* Wife of Solomon Whitman Esq. 

Departed this life a babe of Levi Clarke. 

Departed this life Cyprian son of Eneas Cowles. 

Departed this life a Babe of Gift Hills. 

Departed this life a Child of Sam' Adams—Indian. 

[A leaf lost. ] 

Departed this life Sidney son of W™ Wadsworth. 

Departed this life Titus son of Eli Andruss. 

Departed this life Col Fisher Gay at N. York. 

Departed this life the Wife of Amos Tubbs. 

Departed this life Theodosia Dag" of Sam! Stedman 
Jr. 

Departed this life Sarah Daug" of Mr. Thomas Lewis. 

Departed this life y* Wife of Mr. James Judd. 

Departed this life Benj" Hawley, a Child. 

Departed this life Ruth Gridley. 

Departed life a Dag" of Ebenezer Caronton. 

Departed life the Wife of Ebenezer Caronton. 

Departed life in y* Army Ensign Solomon Curtiss, 
Noadiah Woodruff, Phinehas Caronton, Isaiah Post, 
Ira Judson, Mark Woodruff, Ebenezer Dickinson, 
Joel Root & Gad Brownson, Elijah Woodruff. 


[To be continued.] 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


By Henry F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, Eng. 


[Continued from vol. xxxix. page 338.] 


N R. WILLIAM RENDLE has published in the Athenwum of 

April 18, July 11 and Oct. 24, 1885, some communications as 
to the genealogy of John Harvard, and in certain quarters allusions 
have been made to a “controversy ” on the subject. There is pro- 
perly speaking no controversy at all. There is and can be no 
question whatever in the minds of those conversant with the facts 
in the case as to who discovered the parentage and ancestry of John 
Harvard. The credit of this remarkable discovery belongs undeni- 
ably to Mr. Henry F. Waters, and to him alone. 

The facts in the case are briefly these. Mr. Rendle seems to be 
a local antiquary who has, | believe, lived many years in South- 
wark, and who has spent much time among the records there, and 
has undoubtedly there done good work. But unfortunately for Mr. 
Rendle, there is not in this case so far a single scrap of evidence to 
show that there is anything whagever in the Southwark records to 
establish the slightest possible connection between the Harvards of 
that Borough and John Harvard of Emmanuel College and of New 
England. There were Harvards in Southwark, it is true; and per- 
haps in other parts of Surrey, just as there were Harvards in Dev- 
onshire, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Middlesex, Warwickshire, and 
doubtless in other parts of England. The problem was to iden- 
tify, among them all, the father of John Harvard. So far as Mr. 
Rendle was concerned, this problem might have remained unsolved 
to the end of time, for there was nothing in the Southwark records 
which would have enabled him to solve it. 

The proof of this relationship Mr. Waters discovered after much 
research in the records of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
There he found, among others, the wills of John Harvard’s father, 
mother, brother, uncle, aunt, two step-fathers and father-in-law. This 
proved the whole family connection. If Mr. Waters had stopped there 
and gone not a step farther, it would have been enough to completely 
dispel the mystery which had so long enveloped the birth and early 
life of the benefactor of the noble University. After thus finally 
solving the problem he went to Southwark merely for supplemental 
evidence, not at all necessary however to substantiate his case, and 
there in the parish registers he found the record of the baptism of 
John Harvard and other collateral matter. 

Information of this visit of Mr. Waters to Southwark and its suc- 
cessful result was communicated to several persons. That Mr. 
Rendle was apprised of it by one of them can be shown by evidence 
both direct and circumstantial. 
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In articles published by Mr. Rendle in the Genealogist for April 
and July, 1854 (N.S. i. 107 and 182), he gives the names of the 
Harvards found by him in the records of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
But there nowhere appears in his list the name of our John Harvard. 
He even quotes the late Chaplain Samuel Benson as saying that “ he 
. cannot find the name of John Harvard, the founder, but that he had 
no doubt he was born of this family of Harvard of St. Saviour’s.” 
Mr. Rendle then adds: “ After careful, I will not say exhaustive 
examination, of the original books and papers, I am quite of the same 
opinion.” On page 182 he quotes the entry in the books of Emman- 
uel College, where Harvard is said to be of Middlesex, and in a 
foot-note talks of drawing the “ attention of officials of Middlesex 
churches to the name John Harvard, and the dates cirea 1605 and 
after.” Mr. Rendle, although fully apprised of the fact that Har- 
vard, Harverde and Harvye were merely different forms of the same 
family name, had evidently overlooked the entry of Harvard’s bap- 
tism, or had failed to recognize it, or to appreciate the importance 
of the entry, even if his eye had ever rested upon it, and was as 
late as July, 1884, turning to Middlesex for the record of it, having 
apparently given up all hope of finding it in Southwark. The “ ex- 
tremely diverse spelling” of the name, being already well known 
to him, will by no means account for this failure. 

On the 11th of April, 1885, a date, be it remembered, subse- 
quent to Mr. Waters’s visit to Southwark and his discovery of the 
record of this baptism, Mr. Rendle published in the South London 
Press a letter, which with some additions he again published in the 
Atheneum of April 18th. 

In this letter he printed conspicuously in Italics the record of this 
baptism, and added, “I believe” him “to be the founder” of 
Harvard College, but he neither then nor has he since offered any 
proof of his own to substantiate his belief or to show any reasonable 
grounds for it. Sometime, therefore, between July, 1884, and 
April, 1885, Mr. Rendle saw a great light. He evidently does not 
mean to tell us how or when this flashed upon him. But he unwit- 
tingly, in the very letter above referred to, shows us the source of 
his information in these significant words: “ The clue, or rather the 
result of the clue, is before me. I believe that some American 
friends, anxious to do honor to their benefactor and his birth-place, 
are now among us. It would have been pleasant to me to have 
known them; probably now I may.” Of course he did not know 
“them.” But when we consider that at the very time he penned 
these lines Mr. Rendle knew that the long search for John Harvard 
was over, that even the record of his baptism had been found and 
that Mr. Waters was the successful discoverer, the extremely dis- 
ingenuous and misleading nature of this allusion to American friends 
can be readily seen. What is the “clue” the result of which Mr. 
Rendle had before him? Does he mean to say that somebody else 
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had the clue and that he had only the result? The general denial 
made by W. D. in the Atheneum of July 11th, 1885, is altogether 
too vague. It should be more specific if it is expected that much 
weight should be attached to it. 

There seems indeed to be a confusion or haziness in Mr. Rendle’s 
mind as to what constitutes not merely legal but even genealogical 
proof. Mr. Waters, on the other hand, like a true genealogist, 
has made a scientific treatment of the subject, and shows us step 
by step how he reached the successful result of his search, and on 
what his conclusions are based. He gives us the pedigree of Har- 
vard and the proof by which it can be substantiated. That the 
search was an independent one, is shown by Mr. Rendle’s chief and 
only witness W. D., who, in the letter above referred to, kindly 
proves Mr. Waters’s case for him by admitting that Mr. Rendle’s 
offer of assistance was “neither acted on nor acknowledged” by 
Mr. Waters. 

In an article in the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register for July, 1885, I expressed my astonishment at what I 
called this “extraordinary proceeding” on the part of Mr. Rendle. 
That such a proceeding is happily considered as extraordinary in 
England as it is here, and that the standard of literary morality is at 
least as high there as here, is shown by the fact that I have before 
me, as I write, letters from several English antiquaries whose names 
are known on both sides of the Atlantic, and who are fully cognizant 
of the facts in the case, who express surprise at what they call the 
“strange conduct” of Mr. Rendle. As these are private letters, not 
intended for publication, I have no right to quote them in this mat- 
ter, but the evidence thus afforded is overwhelming. 

Mr. Rendle’s pamphlet, a copy of which I have only lately 
seen, will, I understand, be reviewed elsewhere and by abler 
hands than mine. I will therefore nui take up space to point out 
certain inaccuracies in it, which are patent to everyone who has 
given much thought to the subject. I will content myself with 
calling attention to the fact that it furnishes not an iota of proof 
of the connection of John Harvard of Southwark with John Har- 
vard of New England, except what is taken from Mr. Waters’s 
pamphlet on the subject. This indebtedness Mr. Rendle is, how- 
ever, careful to acknowledge, and he has conspicuously marked with 
a W. the source of information thus obtained. It is instructive to 
notice how plentifully sprinkled Mr. Rendle’s pages are with this 
initial letter. 

I freely admit—now that Mr. Waters has conclusively shown that 
John Harvard was a Southwark man, and has put this statement in 
print so that all may read—that Mr. Rendle’s local knowledge as a 
Southwark antiquary may enable him to carry on still further the 
investigations in that Borough, and I certainly trust that he may 
supplement and add to the already accumulating data concerning 
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the early life of the benefactor of America’s oldest and most famous 
University. Any such supplemental and corroborative material will 
command the attention of antiquaries on both sides of the ocean, 
and will deserve and receive due recognition on their part. 

Joun T. Hassam. 


Epwarp Parks citizen & merchant tailor of London, 23 January 1650. 
To wife Mary Parks, in lieu of her thirds, fifteen hundred pounds (in va- 
rious payments) and one third of the plate and household stuff, and all that 
my freehold messuage or tenement with its appurtenances, &c. which I 
lately purchased of William Pennoyer of London, merchant, wherein I now 
dwell, in the parish of Stepney, being the North western part of that great 
messuage formerly the possession of the Right Hon. Henry Earl of Wor- 
cester. My wife to have the education of my children. 

If my son Henry Parks shall within three months, &c. and after notice 
given, release and quitclaim, &c. all his part of all my goods, &e. (accord- 
ing to the custom of the city of London) and release to George Jackson of 
Sandhurst in the county of Kent all his part of lands, &. in Maid- 
stone in the County of Kent which I lately have sold to George Jack- 
son, then I give & bequeath unto him three hundred pounds (in various 
payments). And further I give & bequeath unto my said son Henry Parks 
and his heirs forever, in consideration as well of the release by him to be 
made to my brother George Jackson of the lands in Maidstone, &c. all my 
messuages, houses, lands, tenements & hereditaments situate, lying and 
being in New England in the parts of America beyond the seas. 

If my son Edward Parks, within three months next after notice given 
him of my death and after he shall attain the age of twenty & one years, 
release his part of personal estate according to purport of an indenture, 
dated 26 June 1640, between me the said Edward Parks, of the one part, and 
Thomas Westby of Fresby in the county of York, gentleman, and Edward 
Gell of Brimington in the county of Derby Esq., of the other part, then I 
give and bequeath unto the said Edward three score pounds for his prefer- 
ment & placing him to apjpreu‘ice. To my son Jolin five hundred pounds 
within three months after 2c attains the age of twenty-one years, and to 
sons William & Stephen (the same amount with the same limitation). 
To daughter Elizabeth Parks five hundred pounds at twenty-one or day of 
marriage. To sons Thomas, Dannett, Francis & Samuel (legacies similar to 
their brother John’s above). To Mark, Francis & Susan Wilcox, three of the 
children of my sister Alice Wilcox, ten pounds apiece, & to Anne Wilcox 
another daughter twenty pounds, to be paid, the sons at twenty-one and 
the daughters at that age or day of marriage. Bequeaths to the widow 
Brewer, to Martha Wilson now wife of Thomas Wilson, being both my 
late servants, to my daughter Mary, now wife of Thomas Plampin and my 
two grand children Thomas and Edward Plampin. Reference to lands in 
Hadleigh in the county of Suffolk lately bought. 

My son in law Thomas Plampin and cousin John Bagnall, both of Lon- 
don, merchant tailors, to be my executors and my brothers D* William Forth 
and Dannett Forth of London, woollen draper, to be overseers. A Thomas 
Forth a witness. 

The above will was proved 29 January 1650; but the executors having 
died before fulfilling their trust a commission was issued 29 March 1673 
to John Parkes, a son & legatee. He also died before completing his ad 
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ministration, and commission was issued 3 November, 1681, to Mary Caw- 
ley als Parkes, the widow relict of said defunct, &c. Grey, 10. 


{A full abstract of this will was printed in a note in Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, 
4th S., vol. vii. p. 385, from a copy obtained for me by Col. Chester. The note was 
eppenset to several letters from Edward Parks to John Winthrop, Jr. These show 
that Parks terms Henry Bright of Watertown his uncle. In the genealogy of the 
Brights of Suffolk, Eng. (Boston, 1858), we find on pp. 270-71, an abstract of the 
will of Mrs. Elizabeth Dell, sister of Henry Bright, in which she mentions her 
nephew William Parks. She also mentions her brother Henry Bright, William 
Forth and —— Blowers, her sister Martha Blowers, her cousin —— Cawby, Esq., 
and her nephew Dr. William Forth. 

Henry Parks, son of Edward, sold in 1655, his land in Cambridge to John Sted- 
man, and very probably came here for the purpose. This particular branch, how- 
ever, then ceased to have any connection with New England. But at Cambridge 
one of the early settlers was Dea. Richard Parke, 1638-1655, whose son Thomas 
had a son Edward. At Roxbury was William Parke, whose will of 20 July, 1684, 
mentions only three daughters and their children, brother Thomas Parks of Ston- 
ington, deceased, and brother Samuel with his sons Robert and William. Savage 
says that these three were sons of Robert of Wethersfield and New London, who 
died in 1665. Very probably this Robert was the man who wrote to John Winthrop 
in 1629 from Easterkale in Lincolnshire (see Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., £th S. vol. i. 
p. 194), proposing to go to New England. 

These may have been relatives of Edward Parke, who was clearly allied to Win- 
throp through the Forths. The family name of Dannett ought also to lead to some 
trace of this family. 

The Alice Wilcox, sister of Edward Parks, recalls the William Wilcockes of our 
Cambridge, who died in 1653, leaving a widow Mary (Powell) but no children, and 
a sister Christian Boiden in Old England. A John Wilcox was of Dorchester, 
1661, and went to Middletown. The names Wilcox, Hastings, Fox and Hall are 
in the Leicestershire Visitations, and Wilcox also in Rutland.—W. H. Wurrmorg.] 


Witi1am Goore of Nether Wallop in the county of Southampton gen- 
tleman, 9 November 1587. To wife Joane, eldest son William, all my 
land called Garlacks. To my four youngest sons Richard, John, Nicho- 
las and William Goore the younger all my land in Newington, in the 
county of Wilts, and in Basingstoke, in the county of Southampton, and 
two hundred pounds apiece. To my four daughters Agnes, Elizabeth, 
Barbara and Margery Goore two hundred pounds apiece. The executors 
to be my eldest son William Gore and Margaret Reade, the supervisors 
to be John Pittman of Quarley, Thomas Elie, Clerk vicar of Nether Wal- 
lop and Leonard Elie of Wonston. 

10 May 1588. Emanavit coffiissio Witt™ S' John armigero marito so- 
roris naturalis et Itiffie dict def et Leonardo Elie generoso uni superviso- 
rum &c. cum consensu W™ Gore filii &c. durante minori etate eiusdem 
Willmi et Margarete Reade als Gore alterius executorum &c. 

Rutland, 37. 


Witi1aM Gore of Nether Wallop in the county of Southampton, gentle- 
man, 22 January 1655, proved 29 March 1656. Wife Elizabeth to be 
sole executrix. To the poor of Nether Wallop three pounds to be distrib- 
uted in one month after my decease. To my wife a portion of my now 
dwelling house at Garleggs in the parish of Nether Wallop and part of the 
orchard. To my cousin Richard Hamon. To Amy Singer, daughter of 
my late sister Margaret, and Jane Singer, another daughter, and Roger 
Singer, a son. To my cousin Mary Poore the now wife of John Power 
thirty pounds. To Nicholas & Margaret, son and daughter of my late sis- 
ter Wallingford, twenty pounds apiece in one year after my decease. To 
my cousin Nicholas Gore, son of Nicholas Gore late of Farley deceased, 
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ten pounds in one year. To Nicholas Hatchet of Nether Wallop five 
pounds in one year. My brother in law M* Robert Sadler, my cousin John 
Poore and my cousin Richard Miller of Broughton. To the now five child- 
ren of Richard Hamon forty pounds apiece and to William Poore and Eliza- 
beth Poore, son & daughter of my late cousin William Poore deceased, 
forty pounds, and to the now children of my late cousin Thomas Singer 
deceased, forty pounds. To my godson Richard Sherfield, son of my late 
brother Roger Sherfield, gentleman, deceased. If my cousin Nicholas 
Wallingford shall have issue of his body or Margaret Wallingford have 
issue of her body then, &c. To John Gore, son of my late uncle Richard 
Gore. To my uncle Hugh Mundy. Berkeley, 110. 

[In these Goore wills Mr. Waters is evidently probing the connections of the an- 
cestors of our Merrimac Valley settlers. The villages of Wallop, like those of 
Choulderton, lie upon the edges of the Counties of Wilts and Southampton, and 
when Dummer, Saltonstall and Rawson, with their English associates, had arranged 
for developing a stuck-raising town in New England, they arranged also to secure 
from co. Wilts and its vicinity the transfer of a colony of practical men not only 
accustomed to the care of live stock, but to the trades which interlaced in the pro- 
ducts of a stock-raising community. The matter of first importance was to secure 
ministers with whom the community would feel at home. Rev. Thomas Parker 
and his relatives the Noyes family, natives of Choulderton, were secured, and with 
them the Wiltshire men were glad to join. 

In the will, proved 28 March, 1657, the names of many of the Poore family are 
mentioned as cousins of the testator, and so is Nicholas Wallingford, who came in 
the Confidence from oeneren in 1638, with others—Stephen Kent, John Rolfe, 
John Saunders, John and William Isley, and more recruits to join their relatives 
who established the town of Newbury. Joseph Poore, of Newbury, married, 6 Au- 
gust, 1680, Mary Wallingford, daughter of Nicholas, born 20 August, 1663. Antho- 
ny Sadler was a passenger in the same vessel. In the Visitation of co. Wilts 
in 1623 are pedigrees of the Sadler family on p. 63. ‘The son and heir of the family 
given there is Robert Sadler, born in 1608, who may have been the person mentioned 
as ‘* brother-in-law ”’ in the will given above. 

The will proved in 1588 contains an instance, not uncommon at that period, but 
a terrible annoyance to genealogists, of two sons having the same baptismal] name— 
eldest son William, and four youngest sons, among whom is William the younger. 
The name of Margaret Read recalls the fact that the Read and Noyes family inter- 
married in the locality of these testators.—Joun Corrin Jonzs Brown.] 


Joseru Bake of Berkley County in the Province of South Carolina, 18 
December, 1750. My whole estate to be kept together until it raises the sum 
of two thousand pounds sterling money of Great Britain and one thou- 
sand pounds Proclamation money, or the value thereof, in the currency of 
this province, exclusive of the maintenance of my sons Daniel and William 
and my daughter Ann Blake. After said sums are cleared—to be kept at 
interest and the interest applied towards educating & maintaining my sons 
Daniel & William and daughter Ann until they arrive at full age. Then 
one thousand pounds sterling to my son Daniel, the same to son William 
and the remaining thousand pounds Proclamation money to daughter Ann. 
To son Daniel the plantation I now live on called Newington and a tract 
of land on the Cypress Swamp lying between the lands of M™ James Post- 
ell and Barnaby Brandford, part of which I purchased of M' James Postell 
deceased, the remainder I took up of the King; and that part of my land 
on Charles Town Neck which lies between the High Road and Cooper 
River ; and fifteen hundred acres to be taken out of my lands on Cumbee 
River between M™ Hudson’s land and the land I bought of Colonel Wil- 
liam Bull, the line to run towards Calf Pen Savanah as far back as will 
take in the quantity of fifteen hundred acres ; and a plantation containing 
five hundred & ninety-seven acres in two tracts bounding on M™ Donings 
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and M"™ Drake to the North East and to the North West on M™ Donings, 
M"™ Sacheveralls and Doctor Brisbanes, to the South West on a tract of 
land which was formerly M‘ Dowses but now mine and on M* Ways, to 
the South East on M’ Richard Warings. ‘To son William & his heirs for- 
ever my plantation containing more or less on Wadmelaw River and new 
cut, commonly called Plainsfield, lying between lands of M' John Atchin- 
son and M' Fuller; and that part of my land on Charles Town Neck that 
lies between the High Road and Ashly River, bounding on M* Gadsdens, 
M* Hunts & M* John Humes; and two tracts of land lying between M" 
Atchinsons and M"* Stoboes, one tract containing two hundred & thirty 
acres, the other seventy-six acres; and two tracts of land containing four 
hundred & forty acres purchased of Stephen Dowse by M™ Jennis, bound- 
ing on M' William Elliott, M* John Drayton & M’* Graves. 

I give and bequeath unto my loving daughter Rebecca Izard, to her and 
her heirs forever a tract of land containing eighteen hundred & seventy 
three acres in Granville County on the Lead of Coosaw, Hatchers and 
Chili Phina Swamp, bounding on James Therrs to the North West; and 
an Island on Port Royal River in Granville County commonly called Cat 
Island, containing four hundred acres. I give and bequeath to my loving 
daughter Ann Blake one thousand acres of land to be laid out by my exec- 
utors and executrix on the Calf Pen Savanah to be taken out of my lands on 
Cumbee on the head of the said tracts and an island containing two hundred 
and eighty-six acres of land in Granville County on the North East side of 
Port Royal River and on all other sides on marshes and creeks out of the 
said River. I give all my Real estate, not already given, devised or be- 
queathed, unto my two sons Daniel & William Blake, all my household 
goods & plate to be divided between my two sons Daniel & William & my 
daughter Ano Blake, to each a third. To son Daniel my coach & harness 
and Prime Thorn, his wife Betty Molly & all their children which they 
have or shall have. To son William Wally Johuny Molatto Peter Mol 
Juda & all their children, &c. To daughter Ann Blake Lampset Nanny 
Patty & Molly child of Hannah & all their children, &c. All the residue 
of my personal estate (not already given, devised or bequeathed) unto 
my four children Rebeccah Izard, Daniel Blake, William Blake & Ann 
Blake, to be equally divided. 

I nominate, &c. daughter Rebecca Izard, son Daniel Blake and son 
Ralph Izard executrix & executors & guardians to my children until they 
attain the ages of twenty-one years, &c. & to improve the estate of my said 
children either by putting money at Interest, buying slaves or any other 
way they shall judge most advantageous. 

Wit: Jacob Molte, William Roper, Alexander Rigg. 

Charles Town So: Carolina Secretarys Office. 

The foregoing Writing of two sheets of paper is a true copy from the 
Original will of the Hon* Joseph Blake Esquire deceased. Examined 
& certified p William Pinckney Dep* Sec’. 

11 February 1752 Depositions of John Ouldfield, of South Carolina, plant- 
er, & William George, freeman of South Carolina, at present residing in 
the city of London, gentleman. 

The will was proved 20 February 1752 by Daniel Blake Esq. son, &c. 
&c. Power reserved for the other executors. Bettesworth, 30. 


GeorGe Jones, of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, yeoman, having a design by the Permission of the Almighty to 
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pass over the seas, 22 September 1743. To Sarah Toms daughter of Rob- 
ert Toms twenty pounds current money of Pennsylvania, to be paid her at 
her age of eighteen years. To Thomas Howard of the city of Philadel- 
phia, joyner, all my right & title of & to my seat in Christ church in Phila- 
delphia. To Mary Howard, daughter of Thomas Howard, ten pounds at 
age of eighteen. To Andrew Robertson, miller at Wesschicken, my horse, 
saddle & bridle, my watch & seal thereto affixed. To Kattrine Hinton 
one hundred pounds immediately after my decease, &c. provided that the 
said Katrine do not marry till after my decease. To Abraham Pratt, of 
the city of Philadelphia joyner, twenty pounds, &c. To the children of 
my brother James Jones deceased, of the parish of St John at Brogmore 
Green in the County of Worcester in Great Britain, & to my sister Eliza- 
beth Clay, of the city of Worcester, & to her children, all the rest & re- 
mainder of my estate, Real & Personal, to be equally divided. 

I do nominate & appoint Jonathan Robeson of Philadelphia Esq., Law- 
rence Anderson, of Philadelphia merchant, and Jacob Duchee, shopkeeper 
in Market Street, executors. 

Wit: William Cunningham, Warwick Coats John Chapman. 

14 February 1752 Admon. with the will annexed of the goods & chat- 
tells, &c. of George Jones late of the city of Philadelphia, in the Province 
of Pennsylvania, but at the city of Worcester deceased, lying and being in 
that part of Great Britain called Engiand only but no further or otherwise, 
was granted to Elizabeth Clay, widow, the natural & lawful sister of the 
said deceased & one of the Residuary Legatees named in said will, for that 
Jonathan Robeson Esq., Lawrence Anderson & Jacob Duchee, the execu- 
tors appointed in said will, have taken upon them the execution thereof so 
far as concerns that part of the estate of the said deceased within the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, but have respectively renounced the execution of the 
said will and their right of administration of the said deceased’s estate in 
that part cf Great Britain called England. Bettesworth, 39. 

Probated in Philadelphia, 1751, Book i. p. 404.—C. R. Hitpesurn, of Phila- 
delphia.] 

Witi1am Stockton, Clerk, parson of Barkeswell in the County of 
Warwick, 2 March 1593, proved 17 June 1594 by Elizabeth his relict & ex- 
ecutrix, through her attorney Thomas Lovell Not. Pub. The will men- 
tions brother Randulph Stockton, brother Raphe Stockton, the children of 
cousin John Stockton, parson of Alcester, the children of cousin Thomas 
Gervise, son Jonas Stockton, eldest daughter Debora Stockton, wife Eliza- 
beth & daughters Judith & Abigail, cousins John Stockton & Thomas Ger- 
vis and Thomas Benyon of Barkeswell yeoman, & John Massame of the 
city of Coventry, clothworker, to be overseers. Dixey, 49. 

I suppose the ‘‘ cousin John Stockton, parson of Alcester,’’ mentioned in the above 
will, was the father of Patience, wife of Edward Holyoke of New England, whose 
father, John Holliock, of Alcester in the county of Warwick, mercer, made his will 
21 November 30th Elizabeth (proved 31 January, 1587) in presence of John Stock- 
ton. If this beso, then Mr. Stockton must have removed before 1607 to Kinkolt 
in Leicestershire, where he was living (probably as Rector of that parish), as shown 
by a letter from young Edward Holyoke to his betrothed, dated 21 Nov. 1607. (See 
Emmerton & Waters’s Gleanings from English Records, pp. 57-59.)—a. F. w.] 


Rosert W1Lcox, the younger, of Alcester in the county of Warwick, 
~mercer, xiiii October 1626, proved 14 February 1626. To my father M* 
Robert Wilcox, over and above the two hundred pounds due to him 
by bond, one hundred pounds within one year after my decease (and some 
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chattell goods). To my son Robert fifty pounds to be put out for his best 
use at his age of xiiii years. My will is that Ann & Elizabeth Heath shall 
have x" between them for the money I received by their brother Richard’s 
will. To each of my sisters xl’. To Humfry Bedowe x*. To Joane 
my maid servant xv*, to Elenor my maid servant x*. I give x'' to be from 
time to time lent gratis to honest tradesmen at the discretion of M* Bay- 
liffe for the time being, with the assent of my father Wilcox, brother 
Bridges, brother Holioke and Mr’ Jeliffe, or of three, two or one of them 
so long as any of them shall live, and, after the death of the survivor of 
them, at the discretion of M"* Bayliffe for the time being. To mine ap- 
prentice xx* at thend of his term. The rest of my goods chattells, &c. to 
Martha, my beloved wife, whom I make sole executrix. The overseers to 
be my well beloved father in law John Halford and George Jelliffe and my 
brother Florisell Bovey and I give them ii* vi* apiece for their pains. 

Wit: Samuel Hulford, Edward Holioke. skinner, 12. 

[An article on the Wilcoxes of New England is printed in the Rzcistrr, xxix. 
25-9, but no connection with Robert of Alcester is found. There is probably some 
relationship between his ‘* brother Holioke’’ and Edward Holyoke, the immigrant 
ancestor of the Holyokes of New England, who seems to have come from Alcester 
(see will of Edward Holliock, 1587, in Emmerton and Waters’s Gleanings, p. 57). 
Two other New England immigrants, William and Richard Waldern (written by 
descendants, Waldron), were natives of Alcester (see Rea. viii. 78).—Eprror.] 


Mr. Tuomas Roper’s will. John West my servant to be set free. Al- 
exander Gill, servant to Capt. Peirce, to be set free or else if Capt. Peirce 
shall refuse to release him, then that the said Alexander receive two hun- 
dred pounds of Tobacco from Capt. Peirce. I give and bequeath all tobac- 
coes due unto me in Virginia to my brother John Roper in England and 
that M" George Fitz Jefferyes receive it to the use of my said brother. Item 
a pair of Linen breeches to William Smith of James City. To the said Wil- 
liam Smith a waistcoat. To my brother John Roper three hundred and 
odd pounds of good & lawful money of England, in the hands of my father 
in law M* Thomas Sheaperd of Moine in Bedfordshire. The residue to 
my brother John Roper. Fifty shillings in money to M" Haute Wyatt, 
minister of James City. 

Wit: Haut Wyatt, William Smith, George Fitz Jefferey. 

In the letter of administration (5 February 1626) to John Roper Tho- 
mas Shepard is spoken of as the natural & lawful father of John, Eliza- 
beth and Constance Shepard, brother and sisters of the deceased on the 
mother’s side (ex materno latere), the letters of administration granted 
in the month of May 1624 having been brought back and renounced. 

Skinner, 11. 

[According to a pedigree of the Wyatt family furnished me some years ago by 

Reginald Stewart Boddington, Esq., London, England, the Rev. Hawte Wyatt (a 
ounger brother of Sir Fiancis Wyatt, twice governor of Virginia, married 1618, 
nried 24 August, 1644, at Boxley) was the second son of George and Jane (daugh- 

ter of Sir Thomas Finch of Eastwel., Knight, by lis wife Katherine, elder daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Moyle of Eastwell) Wyat (of Allington Castle, Box- 
ley, and in right of his wife, Lord of the Manor of Wavering, son of Sir Thomas 

Wyat by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham, beheaded 

11 April, 1554) and Jane (married 1537), younger daughter and co-heiress of Sir 

William Hawte of Bishopbourne, co. Kent, Knight, and to whom Queen Mary 

granted the Manor of Wavering) ; inducted after his return to England to the liv- 

ing of Boxley, 3 October, 1632, and Rector of Merston, co. Kent; died 31 July, 

1638 ; buried at Boxley. 

He was married twice, ‘‘ and his issue said to have gone to Virginia.” 
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The following document in my possession may be of interest in connection with 
the immediately preceding paragraph : 

** Oct. 29, 1655. This day Pindabake the Protector of the young King of Chis- 
koyack was at my house [punctuation mine], intending to have spoken with the 
Governor, then expected to be heer’d, but he came not, & therefore hee desyned to 
leave his mind with mee, Mair Will Wiat & divers others, as followith, viz: that 
Wassahickon the —— [illegible) had freely given unto Mr. Edward Wyatt and his 
heyres, executors, administrators or assigns, all the land from Mr. Hugh Guinn’s 
old marked trees to Vttamarke Creeke, including all Pagan ——— og high 
Land, being freely given, and with the consent of all the rest of the Indians, it was 
also agreed among them all that neither the King nor any other of his Indians 
should sell, alienate or dispose of any land belonging unto them without the con- 
sent of Mr. Ed. Wyatt, which was the only business that he had to acquaint the 
Gov’r therewith in the behalfe of Mr. Ed. Wyat, as we heere doe testify under our 
hands, this present 29% of October, 1655.’’ 


arke of Will’m Benett 
 sanaeaniael John West Junior 
Toby West 


The marke Xx/ of W™ Godfrey 


The marke of John Talbutt 
Pindabake, Protector ot John King > ¢) 
the young King of 
Chiskoyake 
Signed and sealed in the presence of 
all whose names are here subscribed. 


I find the following grants of land to the name Wyatt and Wyat of record in the 
Virginia Land Registry Office: Ralph Wyatt, ‘* Gent.’’ Book No. 1, p. 590, lease 
to Richard Johnson, Roger Davis and Abraham Wood, ‘‘ planters,’’ ‘ one parcell 
of Islands,’’ 1636; Henry Wyat, Esq., eldest son of Sir Francis Wyat, p. 757, lease 
for 21 years, of 50 acres in Pasbylaiers James City county for the raising of corn for 
the better protection of the plantation, Dec. 16, 1641; Thomas Wyat, p. 916, 2000 ac. 
on the south side of the Rappahannock river, ‘‘ twenty miles up,’’ Sept. 24, 1643 ; 
George Wyatt, No. 2, p. 54, 250 acres in James City county, April 12, 1642 ; Rich- 
ard Wyatt, p. 154, 500 acres in Mobjack bay, Aug. 20, 1645; William Wyatt, No.3, 
p. 4, 400 acres in Gloucester county, April 27, 1653 ; p. 354, 300 acres in New Kent 
county, June 6, 1665; Edward Wyatt and Robert Grig, 4, p. 439, 370 acres in 
Kingston parish, Gloucester county, April 19, 1662; William Wyatt, 5, p. 286, 
400 acres in Gloucester county, March 16, 1663; Major William Wyatt, p. 439, 
1940 acres in New Kent county, May 20, 1664; William Wyatt, p. 453, 300 
acres in New Kent county, May 20, 1664; Anthony Wyatt, p. 510, 282 acres 
in New Kent county, June 28, 1664; Thomas Wyatt, p. 608, 500 acres in Mobjack 
bay, May 9, 1666; William Wyatt, 6, p. 322, 500 acres in New Kent county, June 
20, 1670; Anthony Wyatt, p. 247, 398 acres in Charles City county, July 24, 1669; 
William Wyatt, p. 296, 2240 acres in New Kent county, April 17, 1669; p. 364, 
1900 acres in New Kent county, Oct. 21, 1670, 7, p. 32, 850 acres in New Kent 
county, April 25, 1680; Henry Wyatt, p. 123, 649 acres in New Kent county, April 
20, 1682; John and Richard Wyatt, p. 321, 650 acres in New Kent county, Sept. 
20, 1683; Nicholas Wyatt, p. 510, 115 acres in Brandon parish [Charles City coun- 
ty ?], April 27, 1686; John Wyatt, 9, p. 654, 700 acres in King and Queen county, 
May 2, 1705; James Wyatt, No. 10, p. 85, 139 in upper parish of Nansemond 
county, May 2, 1713; Richard Wyatt, p. 247, 285 acres in Charles City county, 
Aug. 15, 1715; Francis Wyatt, 23, p. 635, 377 acres in Prince George county, 
Nov. 25, 1743; Francis Wyatt and Mary Hawkins, No. 28, p. 208, 100 acres in 
Prince George county, Aug. 20, 1747, and in same, p. 211, 200 acres in Amelia 
county, Aug. 20, 1747. 
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Anthony Wyatt was a prominent citizen of Charles City County, Virginia, 1660- 
70.—R. A. Brock, of Richmond, Va.] 


NicHoLas Jups, citizen & merchant Taylor of London, 10 March 1650, 
proved 13 October 1651. ‘To cousin Benjamin Jupe, his executers & as- 
signs, all my moiety or half part of two houses, &c. in the parish of S* 
Buttolph Aldgate, London, in the occupation of Richard English and Ed- 
ward Mott, and the house where a stone-cutter did dwell and my own 
dwelling house and so much of the dwelling house as is now in M* Finch’s 
occupation,—which I and Richard English bought of Matthew Beanes. To 
the said Benjamin fifteen pounds and to his brother John & his sister’ Mar- 
garet five pounds apiece. To Anthony and Mary Jupe, equally between 
them, my half of five houses which were bought by me and the said Richard 
English, standing in Gravel Lane in the Parish of Saint Buttolph without 
Aldgate, London, being in one row or rank, they to pay, out of the profits, 
to Christopher Jupe & Thomas Evans ten pounds apiece within two years 
after my decease. I give to Simeon Smith my half of four tenements_ 
granted by lease from the Hospital of Christ Church London. To Rebec- 
ca Smith, daughter of my brother Joseph Smith, my lease of tenements 
in the occupation of M* Mason & M* Harman. To the poor of Bishops- 

ate, to the minister, M* Fuller, to the poor of Aldgate. To Richard Eng- 
lish & John Euerett & to each of their wives twenty shillings apiece, to 
Sarah Martin & Mrs Katherine Jackson twenty shillings apiece, to Mr Dye 
and his wife twenty shillings apiece, to Simeon Smith forty shillings, to 
Sarah Wilmott ten pounds, to Rebecca Unckles three pounds & to her 
mother four pounds, to my brother Christopher’s daughter Mary five 
shillings, to my cousin Evans forty shillings, to my cousin Christopher Jupe 
forty shillings, to cousin John Jupe twenty shillings, to cousin Margaret Jupe 
twelve pounds, to Anne Foster twenty shillings, to my wife’s sister Den- 
ton three pounds & to her daughter twenty shillings, to M* Hedges & his 
wife twenty shillings apiece, to Edward Smith the elder and Edward Smith 
the younger and to Elizabeth Smith (certain legacies), to William Harper 
forty shillings, to Thomas Jackson twenty shillings, more to Benjamin 
Jupe tern pounds, more to Joseph Smith & his daughter Rebecca Smith, 
&c. Loving friends M* Grimes, Richard English & John Everett te be 
overseers. Simeon Smith to be executor. Grey, 189. 

[At the time of the decease of the testator, the five houses in Gravel Lane above 
devised were in the occupation of ‘‘ John Trigg senio™é m™ oakeman; widdow 
Izard widdow Bocken and m* Chambe™ ”’ and the interest of the testator’s niece 
Mary Jupe, afterward Mary Morse, therein, was conveyed with other property by 
her husband John Morse of Boston in New England, salt boiler, by deed of mort- 

ge dated Nov. 9th, 1654, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 2, fol. 180, to Capt. 
Robert Keaine of said Boston, uncle of said mortgagor, to secure the payment of 
£32. Capt. Keaine had advanced £15 to pay for the passage of Morse, his wife and 
his wife’s brother, Benjamin Jupe, from New England back to Old England, and 
the latter sum was to be paid at the Golden Crown in Birchin Lane, London, on or 
before April 26, 1655, out of the rents belonging to the said wife or brother Benja- 
min Jupe remaining in the hands of Simeon Smith of Southwark. the executor of 
the foregoing will, as appears by a bond and order recorded fol. 183 and 184. See 
also fol. 86 and 182. See note to the will of Benjamin Kaine (ante, xxxvii. 234). 
See also the abstract made by Stanley Waters of an indenture, found by him in 
the Suffolk Court Files, dated March 10, 1652, ‘* between Benjamin Kayen of Lon- 
don Esquire, sonne and heire apparent of Robert Kayen of Boston in N. E., 
Esquire, on the one part, and Simeon Smith, Cittizen and Haberdasher, of London, 
the executor of the last will &c. of Nicholas Jupe, Cittizen & Marchant Tayler of 
London, deccased, of the other part.’’ This abstract was published in the Recisrzr 
for July, 1881 (xxxv. 277).—Joun T. Hassam.] 
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Francis Newton of London, grocer, 24 August 1660, proved 11 Jan- 
uary 1661, now bound out on a voyage to Virginia. To wife Mary New- 
ton six hundred pounds within six months after my decease. The residue 
to my loving sisters Elizabeth and Susan Newton and loving brother Joseph 
Newton, equally, &c. Friends John Berry, Anthony Stanford & Joseph 
Wilson to be executors. Laud, 8. 

[See note “ Newton of Kingston upon Hull, England,’ Rac. April, 1885, p. 
194.—R. A. Brock.] 


Ricwarp Sirn, of St Dunstan’s West, London, Cook, 13 January 1660, 
proved 17 January 1661. To be buried in the parish church of S‘ Dun- 
stans in the West. Wife Joane, brother John Smith. To my sister Ann 
Hawthorne five acres in the possession of John Alley, butcher, of the year- 
ly value of five pounds for her natural life, &c. and then to her two sons 
John & Nathaniel Hawthorne and their heirs equally. To my brother 
John Smith the reversion I purchased (after the decease of Anne Henman, 
widow) of William Backhouse Esq., with remainder to his eldest son Sam- 
uel Smith & his heirs male, next to Richard Smith, second son of said 
brother John, then to the right heirs of the body of the said John Smith. 

I give and bequeath to William Hawthorne, son of Anne Hawthorne, 
my sister, the reversion of one pightle called Leachrye or Tan-house Pigh- 
tle, containing by estimation three acres, in the possession of John Vincent. 
One third part of land called Welshman’s (after my wife’s decease) to my 
loving sister Mary Holloway and the heirs of her body, one third to my 
loving sister Rachel Horton & the heirs of her body, the remaining third 
to the children of John Topping begot upon the body of my sister Pru- 
dence and their heirs. To my wife the lease or leases of the two houses 
in Chancery Lane, &c. To my loving friend Mr Robert Hawe of Woke- 
ingham twenty shillings to buy him a ring. To M'* Sedgwick, with- 
out Temple Bar, ten shillings to buy him a ring. To the poor of the town 
of Wokeingham twenty shillings. To the poor of the parish of Wokeing- 
ham and dwelling in the said town twenty shillings. Lands, &c. in Woke- 
ingham in the County of Berks. Brother John Smith to be executor 
& Richard Palmer of Wokeingham Esq. to be overseer. 

Wit: L. Astry, George Chapman. Taud, 9. 

[The Salem Hathornes, as well as the Hawthornes named above, were allied with 
a Smith family, the immigrants, William and John Hathorne (Rec. xii. 295; Em- 
merton and Waters’s Gleanings, pp. 52-5) having bad a sister Anne who was the 
wife of Hugh Smith (Req. xxxix. 201-4).—Ebrror.] 





Henry Srewatt of the parish of S‘ Michael in the city of Coventry, 
alderman, aged fourscore years or thereabouts, 1 Sept. 1624, proved the 
last of June 1628 by Margaret Sewall his relict and executrix. To my 
wife Margaret an annuity or yearly reat charge of eleven pounds, eight 
shillings, issuing out of certain lands in Ansley in the county of Warwick, 
granted to me & my heirs forever, and now in the tenure of Elizabeth 
Throckmorton widow, and all my lands, tenements and hereditaments, with 
the appurtenances, &c. in the city of Coventry & in Corley and Coundon 
in the County of Warwick and in Radford Coundon in Urchenfield & 
Stoke in the county of the city of Coventry. To Henry Sewall, my eldest 
son, all my lands, tenements and hereditaments, &c. &c. in the hamlet of 
Radford in the county of the city of Coventry and in Coundon in Urchen- 
field in the county of the city of Coventry and in Coudon in the County 
of Warwick, and all my lands, tenements & hereditaments, &c. in Dog 
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Lane in the said city, in the occupation of Richard Baldwyn, a messuage 
or tenement & one garden, with the appurtenances, in Much Park Street, 
in Coventry, in the tenure of Henry Critchlowe, draper, and all those mes- 
suages or tenements, &c. &c. in the said city in the several occupations of 
John Harbert, William Heyward, Richard Heyes or Walter Wiggens, and 
all those three tenements in Little Park Street, in the occupation of M* 
Henry Davenport, Thorton, Katherine West, or their assigns, after 
the decease of my wife Margaret, and during his natural life; then to the 
heirs of his body lawfully begotten, &c.; also to the said Henry, my son, 
a tenement & garden, &c. &c. in Heylane in the said city, in the tenure of 
Bryan Conigrave. 

To Richard Sewall, my younger son, after the decease of my wife Mar- 
garet, lands & tenements, &c. in Corley, in the county of Warwick, which 
I lately purchased of Stephen Hales Esq. with the wyndell thereupon now 
standing, and other lands, &c. purchased of Richard Patchett, of Martin 
Whadocke & of Thomas Nicklyn and of Thomas Barre; also to the same 
Richard one messuage, &c. in Smithford Street, Coventry, in the tenure of 
Jefford, barber, and a tenement & certain stables called the Sextree in 
Coventry. 

To my daughter Anne, now the wife of Anthonie Power, my messuage 
& tenement, &c. &c. in Corley, now in the occupation of me the said Hen- 
ry, which I lately purchased of Daniel Oxenbridge, and other lands, 
&c. purchased of Thomas Patchet & of George & Walter Holbech, and 
two tenements in Bailie Lane in Coventry, one in the tenure of Theophi- 
lus Washington, and a messuage in High Street, Coventry, in the ten- 
ure of M' William Hancock, and a messuage in the suburbs of Coventry 
in the tenure of John Lindon, and a messuage in the tenure of Roger 
Bird and a tenement in the tenure of Joyce Hobson, a widow and late in 
the occupation of Lawrence Armeson. 

To Margaret, my youngest daughter, now the wife of Abraham Randell, 
tenements without Newgate in the several tenures of Francis Robinson & 
Edward Coles, lands, &c. purchased of John Horne of Stoke, gentleman, 
lands in the tenure of John Wilkinson, & of William, or Thomas, Pywall, 
that my messuage or tenement & garden in Bailie Lane, in the city of 
Coventry wherein I now dwell, tenements, &c. in Bailie Lane in the oc- 
eupation of Roger Dudley, James Knib, William Miller, Edward Malpas, 
Johane Newland, widow, William Cumberledge & Edward Bissaker, a ten- 
ement in Earl Street in the occupation of John Wright, a garden in the 
occupation of M" Richard Clarke, a tenement I purchased of John Ham- 
mond, Doctor in Physick and tenements in Darbie lane in the occupation 
of the widow Wothon & the widow Kinsman. Reference also made to 
tenements in the occupation of Richard Faulkner, Raphe Mellowes, Peter 
Baxter, Henry Wetton, Randall Cleaver, Clerk, Thomas Hobson and John 
Hill. To my loving friend Humphry Burton forty shillings, &c. &e. Wife 
Margaret to be executrix and friends M* William Hancock, of Coventry, 
alderman, and my loving kinsman Reginald Horne, gentleman, to be over- 
seers. To my cousin John Horne a cloke cloth. 

Wit: John Brownell, James Brownell. ; Barrington, 63. 

[The eldest son of the testator of the above will, Mr. Henry Sewall, came over to 
New England and was the ancestor of the distinguished family of that name in 
Massachusetts. In Essex County Court Papers (Book xxvi. No. 59) may be found 
a deposition made 10 April, 1679, by Robert Walker, of Boston, Linen webster, 
aged about seventy-two years, in which he testified that about fifty-six years before, 
living with his father in the town of Manchester, in Lancashire, within the realm 
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of England, he did then know one Mr. Henry Sewall who lived at the same town 
and in the same street with the deponent’s father, being his overthwart neighbor, 
and that afterwards the said Mr. Henry Sewall removed with his family to New 
England, and there dwelt in the town of Newbury, &c. &e. H. F. Waters. 

This will furnishes another example of the wisdom of the course pursued by the 
associated collection and publication of material of this kind. In the introduction 
to the Sewall Papers, now in course of publication by the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety, after stating the investigations made by Uol. Chester, the main results of 
whose search was plaeed in their hands, the editors state that the Sewall family 
cannot be traced beyond the two brothers ([lenry, whose will is here given, and his 
brother William, both of whom had becn mayors of Coventry in Eugland). It is 
to be supposed that neither the editors nor Col. Chester had the detail which Mr. 
Waters ieaniches your readers, for in the closing paragraphs of the will here given, 
the mention of his ‘‘ loving kinsman Reginald Horne, gentleman,’’ who was made 
an overseer of the will, and the bequest to his ** cousin John Horne,”’ furnish direct 
guides to obtain the name of the father of Henry and William Sewall. It ap- 
=e from the pedigree of the Horne family, which is given below from the 

isitation of Warwickshire, 1619 (see Harleian Soc. Pub., vol. xii. p. 343),* that 
William Shewell married Matilda Horne, and that her brother John was the father 
of both Reginald and John, who are mentioned in this will of Henry Sewall 
respectively as his ‘‘ kinsman’”’ and ‘‘ cousin.”’ 


Reginaldus Horne de Pickesley=Margeria fil....Lee de Whitechurch 


in com. Salop } 





aa | | 
Matlida Winifrida Joh’es Horne de—Jana filia Thomez  Ellena uxor 
ux. Wil’i ux. Mathei Childes Areole | Morton de Ingleton Rob’ ti 
Shewell Dorington in com. Salop in com. Staff. Cooke 





| 1 | 
Margareta Maria uxor Reginaldus Horne=Anna filia 2 Johannes Alicia ux. Rici 
ux. Joh’is Hen. Crow- de Stoke infra Tho. — Holland de 
Unett de der de lib’tates de Couen- | Pachet de Sadington in 
London  Stokeiuxta try fil et her, Barwell in 3 Tho- Com. Leic. 
Couentry sup'stes 1619 Com. Leic. mas Clericus 





| | | | 
1 Anna 2Johanna_ Henricus—Cassandra Joh’es—Martina Reginaldus 3 Fran- 
Horne fil. et | filia Horne Frowlick ciscus 
heeres. get. 31. | Xr’ ofori de de Germania 
annoru’.1619 | Randall London _inferiori 
de Stoke _ Street, 
il. 2. 


Anna 
cet. dim. 
Anni 1619 


Judge Samuel Sewall was always sharp in money matters, from the time when he 
received the dowry upon his marriage with the mint-master’s daughter until his 
death, and whether his visit to his relatives was one of affection of for mercenary 
motives, it is plain that if he could get an honest penny, he went for it. He evi- 
dently had a full copy of this will, and displayed this paragraph from it in his 
Diary, under date of April 9, 1689: 

‘** To the said Margaret during her natural Life and after her decease to the Heirs 
of her Body issuing, and for want of such issue of her body, to remain to the right 
heirs of me, the said Henry the Testator, for ever.”’ 

This extract is followed by a memorandum of the date of Margaret Randall’s 
will, May 4, 1646. If this will could be found it might throw some light upon 
other-relations. 

The Judge saw some of the real estate which had been left to his grandfather’s 
sister Margaret, with the above proviso, and she had given it to the descendants of 
her sister Anne, ignoring the rights of the descendants of Henry, her brother, the 
grandfather of the judge. He told them who he was, and offered to confirm the 
right (for a consideration ?), and he received the emphatic answer that his rela- 
tives would not give him 3d. for it. Joun Corrin Jones Brown.] 


‘ a John Horne (otherwise Orne), of Salem, descended from this Warwickshire 
‘amily 
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Noe.i Mew being intended by God’s permission to go to old England, 
3 August, 1691, proved 4 April, 1700. To my wife Mary Mew, during 
her widowhood, all my estate, real and personal. But if she sees cause to 
marry, then she is to have out of my estate in England one hundred 
and ten pounds sterling in lieu of her dowry, in one year after her marriage, 
and all the household stuff. To my son Richard Mew all my farm Rockey 
Farm, &c., with the mulatta boy called George and fifty pounds sterling, 
he paying each of his sisters five pounds per annum to help bring them up 
till of age or married, and then to be acquitted of the said payment. To 
him also my great bible and silver tankard. To my daughter Mary Mew 
one hundred pounds sterling, &c., an Indian girl called Jenny, one Spanish 
silver cup, one round silver cup, one silver dram cup with a funnel. To 
my daughter Patience one hundred pounds sterling, the negro woman Bess, 
six silver spoons. All my land in West Jarsey to be sold aud the proceeds to 
be equally divided betwixt my said three children. My wife to be execu- 
trix and my friends William Allen, Benjamin Newberry and Peleg San- 
ford to be overseers. 

Wit: Richard Jones, Joseph Blydenburgh, Thomas Roberts, William 
Cload. 

Testimony, 22 December, 1692, that the above is a true copy. John 
Easton Gov’, John Greene Dep. Gov', Walter Clarke, Benjamin Newberry, 
William Allen, Christopher Almy. In the Probate the testator is called 
Noell Mew late of Newport in the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
plantations, in New England, deceased. Noel, 59. 

[Richard Mew, of Stepney, merchant, was one of the first twelve proprietors of 
East Jersey, 1681 (N. J. Archives, i. 366, 383 et seqg.). Richard Mew, of New- 
port, R. 1., merchant, had an action at law against Jahleel Brenton in 1708. (R. I. 
Colonial Records, iv. 39. See also iii. 555.) —Epiror.] 


NATHANIEL Wess of Mountserrett, merchant , proved by Robert 
Webb, Esq., his son, 26 March, 1741. I grant full power and authority 
to my executors to make & execute a lease to my beloved wife Jane of 
all my negroes on and belonging to a certain plantation in the parish of S*‘ 
Anthony in the said Island, commonly called Carrolls Plantation, with the 
house & lands in town (and sundry movables) for her natural life, she 
paying to my executors in trust for my children the yearly sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling. This in full satisfaction of her dower, also 
the use of half my house in the town of Taunton one half of the furniture, 
&c. To my eldest son Robert my estate in the County of Somerset formerly 
under lease to John & Richard Barber of Taunton, and all my houses and 
lands in said Taunton or elsewhere in England, and five thousand pounds 
sterling, &c. To my son Nathaniel my plantations in Mountserratt now 
under lease to John Dyer of the said island, and all my houses & lands in 
the said island, and my house and land in the town of Bassterre in the 
island of St Christophers. Item I give & bequeath to my son John all my 
lands in the County of Connecticut in New England near the town of Sea- 
brook, they containing about five hundred acres. To my brother John 
Webb of Abington one hundred pounds sterling, at the same time forgiv- 
ing him what he owes me. To my brother Harry Webb fifty guineas to 
buy him a mourning ring. To my executors ten guineas each to buy them 
mourning rings. To my sisters Anne Stone & Sarah Smith twenty pounds 
sterling each to buy them mourning & mourning rings. The rest & resi- 
due to my five children, Robert, Ann, Ruth, Nathaniel & John. 

I appoint William Gerrish, Esq., in London, Isaac Hobhouse of Bristol, 
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merchant, John Paine of Taunton, mercer, Dominick Trant, Thomas 

Meade, George French and Peter Lee of this Island, Harry Webb of An- 

tigua and my son Robert Webb executors & the guardians of my children. 
Spurway, 78. 


Bensamin Prummer of Portsmouth in the Province of New Hamp- 
shire in New England Esq. 7 May, 1740, proved 12 March, 1740. To my 
esteemed friend Mrs Mary Macphederis my gold watch, my negro boy 
named Juba and a ring of five guineas price. To Theodore Atkinson Esq. 
my saddle Horse and to him & his wife each of them a gold ring. To M’ 
John Loggin one suit of mourning apparel. The whole of my apparel to 
be sold for the most they will fetch in the town of Boston. To my hon- 
ored mother one hundred pounds sterling. ‘The residue to be equally di- 
vided amongst my brothers. My brother M' Thomas Plummer of Lon- 
don, merchant & Theodore Atkinson of Portsmouth Esq. to be the ex- 
ecutors. 

Wit: Arthur Browne, James Jeffrey, Jos" Peirce. 

Proved at London by Thomas Plummer, power reserved for Theodore 
Atkinson the other executor. Spur way, 73. 


[I extract the following from a letter to me from Miss Plumer, of Epping, N. H., 
dated Nov. 1, 1885, in reply to an inquiry about Benjamin Plumer: * In a note at 
the end of my father’s manuscript genealogy of the Plumer family, my father 
writes, ‘ Benjamin Plumer was appointed collector of Piscataway in New England. 
His commission, of which I have a copy in the handwriting of R. Waldron, Sec'y, 
is dated Feb. 11, 1736. It was sworn to before Gov. Belcher, June 8%, 1736. He 
was perhaps the progenitor of the Portsmouth Plumers. There is a silver vase in 
the Atkinson family on which is inscribed the deaths of various persons, among 
the rest that of Benjamin Plumer, Esquire, who died May 8%, 1740, aged 24 years. 
If this was the collector he was but twenty when appointed.’ ’’—Com. by George 
Plumer Smith, Esq., of Philadelphio, Pa. 

In the New Hampshire Provincial Papers, vol. iv. p. 864, is a letter from John 
Thomlinsor to Theodore Atkinson, dated ‘* London, 5 April, 1737.’ Mr. Thom- 
linson writes: ‘‘ Altho the Bearer Mr. Plummer his coming over Collector in your 
place may be some Disadvantage or Disappointment to you, yet when I tell you I 
dare say he will prove the most agreeable Gentleman that you could have had, in 
every respect, you will excuse my here recommending him to your friendship. .... 
He is a gentleman of good sense and of a very good family and good circum- 
stances.’’ I presume that Plumer was an Englishman.—Ep!ror.]} 


Notes on Abstracts previously prinied. 
NATHANIEL ParKER (ante, vol. xxxvii. p. 376). 


‘* My god-daughter the daughter of my nephew Bernard Saltingstall.’’ 

he pedigree of the Saltonstall family, given in Bond’s Watertown, shows that 
Bernard Saltonstall was a great-grandson of Gilbert Saltonstall, from whom the 
New England family descended, through Sir Richard of Huntwicke. The Bernard 
Saltonstall referred to in the will was son of Sir Richard Saltonstall of North Ock- 
enden, co. Essex. Susanna, sister of Bernard, married William Pawlett of Cottles 
in co. Wilts, who was a grandson of William Pawlett, first Marquis of Winchester. 
(See Dr. Marshall’s Visitation of co. Wilts, 1623, p. 92.) 

Joun Oorrin Jones Brown.] 


Ricnarp Perne; Racwet Perne (ante, vol. xxxviii. 311 and 429). 


{It was noticed in Rachel Perne’s will that she cut off Edward Rawson, our faith- 
ful Colonial Secretary, with the proverbial shilling; although she bequeathed to 
Rachel, his wife and her daughter, £40. 

By a deed of his recorded in Suffolk Deeds, vol. iii. pp. 413 and 414, he acknow- 
ledges receipt of a marriage ‘* portion of £300, which he long-since Receaved with 
his wife.”” This accounts for the omission to bequeath any more of the Perne es- 
tate to him on its final _— by will. Joun Corvin Jonzs Brown.] 
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SUGGESTIONS AND INQUIRIES RESPECTING THE ANCES- 
TRY OF COL. WILLIAM WILLOUGHBY, 


FATHER OF Deputy GOVERNOR FRANCIS WILLOUGHBY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


An elaborate account of Dep. Gov. 
Francis Willoughby and of his father, 
Col. William Willoughby, prepared by 
Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood of New York, 
appeared in “ The N. E. Historical and 
Genealogical Register” for Jan. 1876. 

From this and other sources of in- 
formation the following particulars have 
been obtained. 

In the “ King’s Pamphlets” (British 
Museum) it is stated that Col. William 
Willoughby was a native of Kent. In 
the Civil War, 1644, he was Colonel of 
a regiment of “the Hamlets of the Tow- 
er,” and rendered active and successful 
service On the side of the Parliament. In 
1648-9 he was appointed Master Attend- 
ant for Portsmouth and Commissioner of 
the Navy. Letters to and from him, in 
the “Calendar of State Papers,” show 
that he was treated with much respect by 
the Government. After his death “The 

= i= House referred to the Couucil of State to 

From an impression of the sealof ™ake payments to Col. Willoughby of his 

Dep. Gov. Francis Willoughby. moneys, which, with great willingness and 
good affection, he laid out for defence of the river of Thames in the time of 
the insurrections of Kent and Essex, and of other moneys due to him from 
the State.” He died in 1651, aged sixty-three years. He was therefore 
born about 1588. 

I have photographs and a water-color drawing of his mural tablet in St. 
Thomas’s church, Portsmouth. Above the inscription his arms are em- 
blazoned: they are Or fretty azure; crest: a lion’s head couped at the 
shoulders, guardant Or, between two wings expanded,* mantled Gules, dou- 
bled Argent. The helmet above the shield is that of the nobility—five gold 
bars slightly in profile, the helmet steel. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Willoughby, widow of the Colonel, died about 1652. 

His son Francis Willoughby came to New England in 1638, with his 
wife Mary. In 1651 he went back to England. In 1652 he was appoint- 
ed to succeed his father as Commissioner of the Navy. In 1658 he was 
ch osen Member of Parliament for Portsmouth. In 1662 he returned to 


* These arms are the same (omitting quarterings and differences) as those ascribed by 
Burke in his ‘‘ General Armory,” ed. 1878, to Sir Francis Willoughby, born at Beau- 
champ Court, co. Warwick, knighted in Ireland in 1610. Sir Bernard Burke sent mea 
copy of the arms with description. 
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America, bringing with him a third wife, Margaret Locke, widow of Dan- 
iel Taylor, a wealthy merchant of London.* He became Deputy Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts in 1665, and continued in office till his decease in 
1671. He was one of the most influential friends of the colony, both in 
this country and in England. In Frothingham’s “History of Charles- 
town” he says of Willoughby: ‘“ He is mentioned in warm terms of affec- 
tion by his contemporaries. .... It is to such far-sighted men as Willough- 
by that New England owes its liberties.” For his good services the Colo- 
nial Government voted to give him a thousand acres of land. A writer 
describes his funeral—* the doleful noise, the thundering volleys of shot, 
the loud roaring of great guns rending the heavens with noise at the loss 
of so greata man.” “ He left a large estate, of which £600 was in money 
and plate.” 

Dep. Governor Willoughby’s arms, still existing on a seal upon a deed, 
are the same as those on his father’s tablet, but drawn with more accuracy. 

There have come down from the Dep. Governor several articles which 
still remain in the family, pieces of silver, a diamond ring, a gold snuff-box, 
etc. A letter written in 1864 by the wife of a descendant,t formerly Amer- 
ican Consul in Italy, describes one of the family relics thus: “It is a table- 
cloth composed of fine linen, with two rows of exquisite needlework across 
it, said to have been wrought by Queen Elizabeth when she was confined 
in the Tower, in her sister Mary’s reign, and given by her to Francis Lord 
Willoughby, who was a relative, and thus handed down.” I have since 
learned that there is a private mark embroidered upon one end, with the 
initials F. M. W. at the other. A letter of about the same time from an 
old lady in Windham, Connecticut, a descendant, gives the tradition that 
the tablecloth wrought by Queen Elizabeth in the Tower was given to a 
Maid of Honor of hers, who was one of the Willoughbys, by whom it came 
down in the family. We suppose the statements need to be united to make 
a complete whole. The story has descended with the tablecloth, and is 
probably as old. 

There is also a very large, massive, richly carved chest, owned by the 
late Mr. Theodore Raymond of Norwich, Conn., in which the tablecloth 
‘and other artictes are-said-to—have-beer-brought from England. The carv- 
ings inside of the lid represent two scenes: one of Sir Walter Raleigh 
spreading his cloak before Queen Elizabeth, the other of some gay party 
of pleasure—boats among little islands, with a turreted castle in the back- 
ground. The drawings are very quaint. Between the scenes is a coat of 
arms, of which the shield has either a cross or lines to make four quarter- 
ings on what is now a plain field (perhaps originally painted), and the sup- 
porters are a lion without a crown and a unicorn without a chain, in the 
attitude of the same animals on the royal arms of England, but with the 
dexter and sinister reversed. The shield is surmounted by a ducal coro- 
net, and has apparently the rose of England in the mantlings. 

The first Mrs. George B. Loring, of Salem, Massachusetts, a descendaat, 
through another line, from Dep. Gov. Willoughby, wrote several years ago 
as follows: “I have heard my aunt, who lived to be ninety-two, speak of 
her remembrance of articles of value said to have come down from noble 
Willoughby relatives in England.” 

These are the facts, traditions and relics which have come down to the 

* Her descent from the heraldic families of Locke and Cole is given in “ The N; E. 


Hist. and Gen. Register” for January, 1881. 
+ Dr. Baker, of Norwalk, Ohio. 
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American descendants of Col. William and Dep. Gov. Francis Willoughby. 
In seeking for the ancestry of these gentlemen we naturally go to Kent; 
and we find that the Willoughbys of Beauchamp Court, co. Warwick, from 
whom came the Sir Francis Willoughby knighted in Ireland in 1610, whose 
arms were similar, as I have said, to those our Willoughbys bore, were 
from the same ancestry as the Kent family—descendants of the Willough- 
by de Eresby and the Wollaton Willoughby families. Searching in the 
Kent family, before the time of Col. William, we find two marriages be- 
tween these two families—two sons of Thomas Willoughby,* the Sheriff of 
Kent in 1590, of the de Eresby family, having married two daughters of 
Sir Francis Willoughby of Wollaton ; as Sir Percival Willoughby of Bore 
Place, co. Kent, married Bridget Willoughby, eldest daughter of Sir Fran- 
cis, while his brother Edward married her sister Winifred.T 

Now I find that Margaret Willoughby, sister of this Sir Francis of Wol- 
laton, was assigned, in 1555, to the household of the Princess Elizabeth at 
Hatfield, with whom she remained till her marriage, in 1558, to Sir Mat- 
thew Arundel. The Princess was a great-granddaughter, and Margaret 
Willoughby a great-great-granddaughter, of Elizabeth Woodville. Cham- 
bers’s “ Cyclopedia” states that Princess Elizabeth was sent to the Tower 
in 1554, and remained there some months, for some time was kept a pris- 
oner at Woodstock, during the remainder of Mary’s reign (till 1558), and, 
“though occasionally at Court, resided chiefly at Hatfield House, where 
she occupied herself with feminine amusements and the study of classical lit- 
erature.” Though Miss Margaret Willoughby was not assigned as Maid 
of Honor to the Princess until some months after she had left the Tower, 
yet, being her second cousin once removed, she may easily be imagined to 
have been near the Princess’s person before her official appointment. She 
shared her captivity elsewhere, during the three years or more she was in 
her service before her marriage. 

The coincidences will be noticed between the American family-traditions 
and the facts of English history. All will unite to make a complete whole, 
- if a place can be found for Col. William Willoughby, either in the family 
of Bridget who married Sir Percival Willoughby, or in that of her sister 
Winifred who married his brother Edward. Both ladies were daughters 
of the Sir Francis whose sister Margaret was Maid of Honor to the Prin- 
cess. Margaret might well be supposed to have given to her brother any 
articles received from the Princess ; and they would have been most care- 
fully handed down in the family of one of his daughters, In regard to 
dates, Sir Percival Willoughby 'was knighted in 1603 (fifteen years after 
the birth of Col. Willoughby), and died in 1642. In point of time he could 
have been his father. In the pedigrees I have seen the names of five 
sons of Sir Percival and Bridget are given; among whom William does 
not appear. No children of Edward and Winifred Willoughby are named 
in those pedigrees; perhaps Col. William was their son. If he could be 
placed in either of these families, his family-traditions would be verified. 

One version of the family-tradition respecting the tablecloth embroidered 
by the Princess Elizabeth speaks of it as having been given to Francis Lord 
Willoughby, who was a relative; the other says it was given to a Maid 
of Honor of hers, a member of the Willoughby family. History tells us 


* It is stated in Hasted’s Kent, vol. 3, p. 220, that this Thomas Willoughby bore for his 
arms Or fretty Az. 
t “ Visitation of County Nottingham for 1569 and 1614,” pp. 149, 185. 
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that Margaret Willoughby, sister of Sir Francis and second cousin once 
removed of Princess Elizabeth, was her companion during most of her 
captivity ; and she may have been, perhaps, actually in the Tower with her. 
William was a frequent early name in the Willoughby family; the name 
of Francis was constantly repeated. The fact that Col. William Willoughby 
fought on the Cromwellian side may have separated him from his father’s 
family, and caused his name to be dropped from their pedigrees. 

I add a few suggestions in regard to the arms above referred to, aided by 
facts furnished me in recent letters from my valuable correspondent Mr. 
Isaac J. Greenwood of New York, which seem to tend to confirm the rela- 
tionship of which I have inferred the existence between Col. William Wil- 
loughby and the Willoughby de Eresby family. 

The arms of the early Willoughbys de Eresby were undoubtedly Or 
Jfretty Azure. These were borne by Robert de Willugby, afterwards Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, at the siege of Caerlaverock in Dec. 1299, where 
he attended King Edward I. The earliest crest mentioned in the collec- 
tions of Glover, the Somerset Herald temp. Elizabeth, who drew up an 
account of the Willoughby family, is a bat or demi-bat volant, the wings 
Jfretty. This crest was used on the monument of Peregrine Bertie Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, son of Catherine Willoughby, Duchess of Suffolk, 
and Lord Richard Bertie, who took his mother’s name, as well as her title, 
and signed himself “ P. Willugby.” It is described as “ a bat displayed, 
mantled gules, doubled argent.” The bat is also found among the armorial 
bearings on the monument of his father and mother. 

From a manuscript in the library at Canterbury we have the arms of 
Peregrine Bertie Lord Willoughby as borne in 1590, the crest a full, 
round, fierce head, as though of a lion, but the wings on either side are 
those of a bat and fretty. This crest, with a distinct on’s face and a bat’s 
wings Or fretty Azure ‘s engraved in Edmondson’s “ Baronagium Genea- 
logicum,” vol. i. p. 54, as that carried by Robert Bertie, the son of Pere- 
grine Bertie or “ Willugby,” Lord Willoughby de Eresby, who succeeded 
his father as Lord Willoughby de Eresby in 1601, and was created Earl 
of Lindsey in 1627. By consulting the pedigree prefixed to this paper, it 
will be seen that he descended from Sir Christopher Willoughby, who was 
also the ancestor of that branch of the Willoughby de Eresby family which 
intermarried with the Wollaton Willoughbys, and to which belonged Sir 
Percival, who married Bridget, and whose brother Edward married Wini- 
fred, both daughters of Sir Francis Willoughby of Wollaton, and nieces of 
Margaret Willoughby, Maid of Honor to Princess Elizabeth. 

It will be seen that the bat’s face of the early Willoughbys had been 
changed to that of a lion, while the bat’s wings had been retained. 

This early crest seems to have been dropped by many branches of the 
Willoughby family who still bore the shield Or fretty Azure. Their crest 
was generally a man’s bust ducally crowned. Previous to the edition of 
Burke’s “General Armory,” published in 1878, the crest a lion’s head 
guard. couped at the shoulders Or, between two wings expanded Or fretty 
Azure, did not appear as a Willoughby crest; but in that edition Sir Ber- 
nard Burke gives this as the crest of Sir Francis Willoughby knighted in 
Ireland in 1610. In a private letter to me, Sir Bernard says that this Sir 
Francis was from Beauchamp Court, co. Warwick. The quarterings of his 
arms, as well as his place of residence, show that he was of the same descent 
as the Willoughbys of Kent. The pedigree prefixed to this paper shows 
that Robert Bertie Lord Willoughby and Earl of Lindsey, was third cousin 
of Sir Percival Willoughby of Bore Place, co. Kent. 
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It is evident that, the bat’s head having fallen into disuse, no care was 
taken to retain the exact form of bat’s wings. Sir Francis Willoughby, 
knighted in Ireland in 1610, used the crest a lon’s head guardant couped 
at the shoulders Or, between two wings expanded Or fretty Azure, the kind 
of wings not described. 

On Col. William Willoughby’s tablet the wings on each side of the lion’s 
head are irregular and indistinct in their outline, and may have been those 
of a bat outspread, but the drawing is bad, and I have copied instead the 
more clearly defined, though small, design upon Dep. Gov. Francis Wil- 
loughby’s seal. By reference to the description of the mural tablet it will 
be noticed that Col. William has not only the lion’s head Or between two 
wings expanded, but even the mantlings “gules, doubled argent,” described 
as on the monument of Peregrine Bertie Lord Willoughby. 

There is however one discrepancy. On the tablet the lion’s wings are 
painted Gules. But any one who in these days has had dealings with 
heraldic draughtsmen, knows the difficulty of securing accuracy even now, 
and can easily understand how mistakes might have been made, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years ago, by the original draughtsman, or by some 
later restorer, in painting the wings Gules when the mantlings which sur- 
rounded them were of that color. 

Putting together all the facts and correspondences, I have not hesitated 
to believe that Col. William Willoughby’s entire crest is the same as that 
used in the other instances mentioned, and that his full arms should be given 
as: Or fretty Azure; crest: alion’s head guardant couped at the shoul- 
ders Or, between two wings expanded Or fretty Azure, mantled Gules, dou- 
bled Argent. 

Therefore, when we find that there was used on the mural tablet of Col. 
William Willoughby of Portsmouth, and on the seal of his son Dep. Gov. 
Francis in America, the same coat-armor which was borne by Sir Francis 
Willoughby knighted in 1610, of the Warwickshire branch of the Kent 
family, and the same crest which was borne by the early Willoughbys de 
Eresby, and by the Bertie branch of this family, may we not believe that 
they had a right to it by descent? They both held high official positions, 
had the confidence of the Governments they served, and the respect of the 
people. They were both too long well known in public life to have ventur- 
ed to assume arms without a title to them, and so to claim a lineage to 
which they had uo right. Even if, after the great lapse of time, we cannot 
find a record of the birth of Col. William Willoughby in the pedigrees of 
the Willoughbys of Kent, may we not, should no proof to the contrary be 
found, trust the evidence of his arms and the coincidences between his fam- 
ily-traditions and the facts of history, and feel justified in believing him to 
have belonged to that family ? 

But it is with the hope of obtaining fuller knowledge that this paper is 
printed. 

Information is also desired in regard to the family of the wife of Col. 
William Willoughby. I only know that her name was Elizabeth, and that 
she survived her husband. Her Will was witnessed in London, May, 1662, 
by Hen: Paman, John Parker (name of Parker doubtful), and Charles 
Towne. It was recorded in Boston, “2. 2. 1663.” A seal attached to her 
signature bears a chevron engrailed between three boars’ heads. It may or 
may not have belonged to her. She makes her “ much respected and sin- 
gular good friends Robert Thompson and John Taylor,” both of London, 
the overseers of her Will. 
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She gives most of her property to her son Dep. Gov. Francis Willough- 
by, but leaves legacies to her sister Mrs. Anna Griffin of Portsmouth, wife 
of William Griffin, to her sister Jane Hammond of Virginia, and Mrs. 
Hammond’s son Laurance Hammond. Margaret, widow of Dep. Gov. 
Willoughby, married this Hammond for her third husband. In Mr. Henry 
Fitz Gilbert Waters’s Genealogical Gleanings, published in “The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register” for April, 1885, he men- 
tions Rebecca Saintbury of St. Olave, Southwark, co. Surrey, widow, as 
making in her Will, dated 30 November, 1677, a bequest to her niece Eliz- 
abeth Griffin in Virginia. Among early grants of land in Virginia is one 
of 1662, Dec. 9, to William Griffin. This is about the time when Dep. 
Gov. Willoughby proved his mother’s Will. This Elizabeth Griffin may 
have been her niece and namesake. The Griffins may have gone to Vir- 
ginia to join their relatives the Hammonds, who were there before this 
time. Can the family-name of Mrs. Elizabeth Willoughby be ascertained ? 

Any reader of this paper who can assist in tracing the ancestry of Col. 
William Willoughby, or that of his wife Elizabeth, or throw any light on 
any single point here presented, is requested kindly to communicate with 
me. Address : 

Mrs. Epwarp Exsripce SALISBURY, 

June, 1885. New Haven, Connecticut, United States of America. 





PARTIAL COPY OF RECORDS OF THE TOWN OF WIN- 
CHESTER, N. H. 


Communicated by Joun L. ALEXANDER, M.D., of Belmont, Mass. 


Continued from vol. xxxix. page 348. 


Births.* 

Children of Caleb & Harriet (Locke) Alexander 
Garduer b Nov 1 1794 Harriet b Apr 27" 1797 Louisa b Sept 7™ 
1799 Emily b Oct 11" 1800 Timothy b Feb 26 1803 

Children of Calvin & Rhoda Chamberlain 
Amos b Apr 14" 1794 Calvin b Oct 7" 1795 Melonia b Mar 24% 
1798 

Children of Joshua & Naomi Cook 
Zadoc b Mar 11 1794 Clarissa b Jany 2341796 Chloe b Mar 23 
1798 Naomi b Decr 24" 1801 Hulda b Nov 5" 1804 Everson b 
Decr 7" 1807 Abel Hammond b Mar 20% 1810 

Children of John & Susannah Knapp 
Lamson b Aug 13° 1794 Elijah Alexander b June 19 1795 John b 
Mar 13" 1797 

Children of Ezra & Caroline (Goldsbury) Parker 
John Goldsbury b May 14" 1794 Ezra Aldis b May 14" 1795 Sally 
b Dec — 1796 Gardner Gilman b July 21% 1798 Reuben Alexan- 
der b Mar 2* 1800 Abagail b May 9" 1804 Caroline b Decr 14" 
1805 Mary Ann b Apr 21° 1807 Maria Ann Lany b Nov 21* 1809 

Children of Samuel & Sophia Hill 
Eliot Ashley b Decr 6" 1795 Silas b Decr 8" 1796 Royal b Aug 20% 
1798 Daniel Sophia Harry 


* The heading of these records, vol. xxxix. p. 346, should be Births instead of Baptisms. 
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Children of Elisha & Charlotte Smith 
Horatio b Nov 341795 Mary & Martha b Feb 3* 1798 

Child of Daniel & Eusebia Twitchell 
Henry b Sept 14° 1795 

Children of Elisha & Hannah Knapp 
Melinda b July 2241787 Clark b Apr 18" 1789 in Richmond N H 
Clarissa b 1795 Sophia b Mar 15% 1797 Harry b Jany 11™ 
1799 Ora H b Jany 1* 1804 in Winchester by 2° wife Lucretia Al- 
exander 

Children of Charles & Polly Mansfield 
Hannah Punderson (Henderson?) b May 11" 1795 Betsey b Oct 11" 
1796 Rella (Rolla?) b Apr 25" 1799 Charles —— 

Child of Joseph & Martha Miles 
Joseph b Sept 19" 1795 

Child of Pearley & Rhoda Hutchins 
Pearley b Oct 17" 1795 

Children of Jesse & Olive Guernsey 
Abner b Oct 24% 1796 Eunice b Nov 12 1798 

Children of Henry & Rebeckah Pratt 
Mariah b Jany 6 1796 Henry b July 6" 1797 Marshall b Sept 25" 
1799 Adison b Feb 21* 1802 Sophronia Eliza Charlotte 
Horace Julius 

Child of Levi & Elizabeth Ripley 
Mariah b Oct 11" 1796 

Children of Noadiah & Polina Kellog 
Loisa b Nov 27" 1796 Mary How b Apr 111798 Josiah b Decr 
15" 1799 

Children of William & Keziah Ripley 
Samuel b Aug 15" 1796 William b June 11" 1797 Francis b Jan 
25" 1799 Elizabeth b Mar 28" 1802 Keziah b May — 1804 Jo- 
seph b 

Children of Ephraim & Sarah Watkins 
Truman b May 6" 1796 Walter b Feb 10" 1799 Philany b Aug 3° 
1803 

Child of Moses & Lucretia Cadwell 
George Washington b Decr 28 1797 

Children of Ephraim and Grata Hawkins 
Parmelia b Apr 341797 Daniel b Aug 138" 1799 Pamelia b Aug 13" 
1802 

Children of Asahel & Hepsibah Jewell 
Pliny b Sept 27" 1797 Hepsibah b Aug 15" 1799 Hepsibah b Oct 
2* 1802 Moses Chamberlain b Aug 8 1804 Hepsibah Nurse b Nov. 
16" 1805 Asahel Leonard b Nov 16% 1810 

Child of Luther & Olive Vary 
Olive b Feb 14" 1797 

Child of Daniel & Sarah Burlingale 
Sally b May 29% 1798 

Children of Gersham & Sally Brigham 
Alvin b Oct 21% 1798 Becca Merill b Feb 27" 1802 

Children of Jesse & Rhoda Spaulding 
Salathiel b July 15" 1798 Elijah b Mar 12“ 1800 

VOL. XL. 6 : 
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Children of Amos & Mary Adams 
Joab F b Oct 17" 1699 Lita b Decr 13° 1801 Noah b June 2¢ 1804 
Asal Dennison 

Children of John & Phebe Erskine 
Gilman b May 28" 1799 Pollina b Decr 25 1801 George b Deer 
18 1803 

Child of Seth Hammond & Anna Morse 
John Gilman Morse illegitimate b Sept 6" 1799 

Children of Porter & Hannah Wood Samuel b Nov 24" 1801 Almena 
b Aug 31* 1805 

Children of Loved & Abagail Haskins 
Nehemiah b Decr 14 1800 Lowra (Laura?) b Mar 21* 1804 

Child of Dr Joseph & Content Stowell 
Parmelia b Jany 22° 1800 

Child of Ebenezer & Lucy Copeland 
Orra b Decr 8" 1801 

Child of Jesse & Mary Stowell 
Esther b Nov 13" 1802 

Children of Asa & Abagail (Alexander) Alexander. 
Horace b Mar 5" 1803 Eunice b Decr 241804 John Locke b Deer 
21* 1806 Charles b Mar 8" 1810 Francis b Feb 8 1812 Harriet 
Locke b Feb 16" 1814 Albert b Feb 13 1817 Amos b Deer 5” 1819 
Sarah Ann b Feb 28 1822 Henry b Mar 24° 1824 Esther Marion 
b July 1* 1827 

Children of John & Abagail Bogle 
Eliza b Decr 4" 1803 John b Aug 11" 1805 Loiza b Feb 15" 1807 
Nathan Bent b Feb 25 1809 Mary b Decr 18" 1810 

Child of Shubal & Prudence Robinson 
Hannah b May 22* 1803 

Children of Samuel & Polly Goss Polly b Mar 29"1803 Edward b 
Decr 9" 1805 Willard Conant b Oct 19" 1807 Leonard b Sept 21* 
1811 

Child of John & Christian Taylor 
Windsor b June 25" 1803 

Children of Walter & Martha Follett 
Mary b Mar 26 1806 Dexter b Sept 3¢ 1808 

Children of Samuel Pickering 
Ferdinand b Mar 22% 1809 Loring b 81* 1812 Alceander b 
Elvira Samuel 

Child of Tertius and Hannah Lyman 
Tertius Alexander b Mar 13” 1812 





THE WISWALL FAMILY OF AMERICA. 


Four GENERATIONS. 
By the Rev. Anson Titus, Amesbury, Mass, 


LDER JOHN WISWALL, of Boston, whom Savage says was a 
brother of Thomas Wiswall, of Dorchester, married a daughter of 
Thomas Smith, of London; probably had a second wife. His children 
were: John ; Hannah, married, 1st Mahahaleel Munnings, 2d Willis Read, 
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and 3d Thomas Overman. She died in 1694. Deborah; Mary, married 
Emands; Zsther, married Daniel Fisher; Martha, married John Cutter, of 
Charlestown ; Lydia, married Ballard; Ruth, married Henry Mount- 
fort, their son Ebenezer, H. C. 1702; Rebecca, married Matthew John- 
son. Other children died young. The following is the inscription upon 
his gravestone: “ Here lyeth buried ye body of John Wiswall, seruant of 
Jesus Christ, Elder of the First Church in Boston, aged 86 years. Departed 
this life the 17" day of Augt Anno Dom. 1687.” John Wiswall, 2d, mar- 
ried lst, Mellicent ; married 2d, Hannah , and had John, born 
March 21, 1667, who was “a young man with somewhat original objurga- 
tory tendencies.”* John, 2d, was a mariner, and died about 1700, leav- 
ing widow Mary who married a White. John Wiswall, 2d, is mentioned 
as “a well-known and wealthy citizen.” First Report of Record Com- 
missioners, page 40. None of the Wiswall name of to-day are of this line. 


1. Tomas’ WiswA Lt, said by Savage to have been a brother of the fore- 
going John. He resided in Dorchester, Cambridge, Newton; was 
born in England; came to New England in 1635; married Ist, 
Elizabeth ; married 2d, late in life, Isabelle, mother of Ed- 
ward Farmer, Billerica, and widow of John. The second wife died 
in Billerica, May-21, 1686. He died December 6, 1683. He was 
an elder of the church, aad was a useful man in every department 
of church, official and social life. Children : 

Enoca, b. 1633. 
Estuer, bapt. 1635; m. May 16, 1655, William Johnson, Woburn ; had 
nine children. 

. Icuasop, b. 1637. 2 

Noag, bapt. Dec.'30, 1638. 
Mary, m. Samuel Payson. (So stated by Jackson and Savage.) 
. Saraw, bapt. March 19, 1653 ; m. Nathaniel Holmes. 
ii. Epenezer, b. 1646 ; m. Mar. 26, 1685, Sarah Foster, widow of Elisha and 
daughter of Giles Payson. He died June 21, 1691. His widow died 
in 1714. 
viii. Exiza, b. April 15, 1649. 

The Dorchester Church records contain the baptism of Benjamin Wiswall 
and Mary 16. 2 mo. 49. Savage places Benjamin among the children of El- 
der John Wiswall, but adds that Mr. Ebenezer Clapp, ‘' after most patient 
investigation,”’ thinks that he and another child named Henry ‘‘ may have 
belonged ’’ to Thomas. 


. Exocu’? Wiswatt (Zhomas') married Nov. 25, 1657, Elizabeth 
daughter of John Oliver, Boston, “ the scholar.” She died May 
31, 1712, aged 75 years. He died Nov. 28, 1706, aged 73 years. 
Vide Oliver family, ante, Rec. 1865, p. 100. Children: 


Joun, b. Dec. 10, 1658. 
Enoca, b. Jan. 10, 1661; d. young. 
. Hannag, b. April 6, 1662. 

Ottver, b. Jan. 25, 1664-5. 

EvizaBete, b. April 28, 1667; d. April 25, 1692. 

Estuer, b. Dec. 28, 1669; m. Silence Allen, Jan. 20, 1692. 

Susanna, b. Aug. 2, 1672; m. Edward Breck, April 1, 1698. He d. in 
Dorchester, Sept. 3, 1713, aged 39 years. 

Enocn, b. April 6, 1675 7d. Oct. 8, 1676, 

Mary, b. Aug. 27, 1677; m. Samuel Robinson, March 13, 1705. 

Samus, b. Sept. 2, 1679; H. C. 1701; ordained over church at Edgar- 
town; unmarried; d. Dec. 23, 1746. 


xi. Enocu . . 
7. xii. Epenzzer, } twins, b. Feb. 25, 1682. 


* Vide Bay State Monthly, January, 1884, pp. 24-7, and February, 1884, p. 128. 
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8. IcHaBop* Wiswatt (Thomas) married 1st, Remember 
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3; Iar- 
ried 2d, Priscilla Peabody, Dec. 24, 1697, daughter of William? 
(John") and Elizabeth (Alden) Peabody. Priscilla was named for 
her grandmother Priscilla (Mullens) Alden, wife of John. Ichabod 
entered Harvard College, but did not graduate. He was ordained 
pastor of church in Duxbury, and died there July 23,1700. His 
wife Priscilla died in Kingston, June 3, 1724, a.71 years. Children : 
i. Extzasera, b. Nov. 6, 1670 (by first wife) ; m. Elisha Wadsworth, Dux- 
bury ; d. Jan. 25, 1741. 

ii. Mercy, b. Oct. 4, 1680; m. Dea. John Wadsworth, June 25, 1704; d. 
Nov. 12, 1716. 

iii. Hanwnag, b. Feb. 22, 1682; m. Rev. John Robinson, her father’s succes- 
sor in the Duxbury pastorate. Vide Rea. vol. viii. p. 173. 


. iv. Peruse, b. Feb. 5, 1683. 


v. Perrezz, b. Nov. 22, 1686. Not mentioned in father’s will, 1700. 

vi. Priscruxa, b. Dec. 21, 1691; m. Oct. 23, 1716, Gershom Bradford. Vide 
Kgs. vol. iv. p. 50. 

vii. Desoran, m. Samuel Seabury, Oct. 17, 1717; d. in 1776, aged 84. 


4. Noan? Wiswa tt (Zhomas') married Theodocia, daughter of Deacon 


9. 


10. 





John Jackson, Dec. 10, 1664. Resided in Newton. He died July 
6, 1690. His widow afterwards married ‘Dea. Samuel Newman, 
Rehoboth, as his third wife. Children: 

i. Tuomas, b. April 29, 1666. 

ii. Extzaseru, b. Sept. 30, 1668; m. Rev. Thomas Greenwood, H. O. 1690, 
Rehoboth, Dec. 28, 1693. He died Sept. 8, 1720. She died in Wey- 
mouth, Jan. 24, 1735. Had several children, among whom John 
(H. ©. 1717), who succeeded his father in pastoral office. 

iii. Cates. 

iv. Maraaret, b. March 1, 1672; m. Nathaniel Parker ; d. July 30, 1736. 

v. Hannag, b. sm 1, 1674; m. Caleb Stedmari, Roxbury, 1697. 

vi. Mary, m. Nathaniel Longley. " 

vii. Esruer, b. April 1, 1678. 

viii. Saran, b. Jan. 5, 1681; m. 1702, Joseph Cheney, Newbury. 


Joun® Wiswatt (Enoch,? Thomas') married Hannah, daughter of 
Richard Baker, May 5, 1685. She died Sept. 18, 1690, aged 28 
years. He married, 2d, Mary ——. Resided in Dorchester. 
Children : 

i. Enocn, b. Jan. 7, 1685. 

ii. Joun, b. Nov. 15, 1688; m. Ist, Sarah Pierce, June 25, 1719. She died 
Dec. 31, 1747, and he m. 2d, Elizabeth, widow of John Capen, Nov. 
1750. She died May 12, 1790, in her 87th year, and he died Sept. 12, 
1774. Had eleven children by first wife—Hannah, Abigail, Ann, 
James, Esther, Lois, John, Sarah, Rachel, Lucy and Francis. 


Oxtver*? Wiswatt (Enoch,? Thomas') married Sarah, daughter of 
John Baker, Jan. 1, 1690. She died April 29, 1755, in her 87th 
year. He died March 14, 1746. Resided in Dorchester. Children: 
.  Tsomas, b. ine +e: m. Elizabeth Jones, Oct. 17, 1717. She died 


i 


July 22, 17 edied Nov. 21, 1752. Children: Sarak, Thomas, 
Mary and Elizabeth. 3 

ii. Ramse, D. Jan. 18, 1694-5; m. Edward White, Brookline, Jan. 22, 
1718-19. 


iii. Enocu, b. March 19, 1697; m. Susanna Cocks, Nov. 30, 1722. She died 
July 15, 1772, and he died Feb. 6, 1784. 

iv. Esxnezer, b. March 3, 1699. 

v. Otrver, b. June 2, 1702; m. Mary Minot, March 18, 1730. She died 
Jan. 2, 1795, in her 90th year, and he died Feb. 13, 1791. 

vi. Icnazop, b. Sept. 14, 1704. 

vii. Samvzn, b. April 13, 1707. 

viii. Jonn, b. Jan. 6, 1712. 
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7. Epenezer® Wiswat (Enoch,*? Thomas’) married Anna Capen, of 


i. 


ii. 


Dorchester, Nov. 80,1721. Children: 


Esenezer, b. June 10, 1722. 
Mary, b. — 1,3 


iii. Otiver, b. Nov. 2 


iv. 


Vv. 


vi. 


vi 
vi 


Noau, b. Nov. 25, ‘an "Settled in Westminster and died there, 1801. 
DanigL, b. Nov. 26, 1729. 

Jos, b. ‘Sept. 10, 1731; d. Nov. 6, 1731. 

i. Esruer, b. Dec. ’98, 1732. 


iii. Samugt, b. Oct. 3, 1734; m. Sarah Dyer, Tg 18, 1759, in Worcester. 


ix. Exivag, b. Dec. 99, 1738 ; d. Jan. 16, 1738- 


x. 


xi. 


ANN, b. Jan. 1l, 1739-40 ; d. Feb. 10, (730-40. 
Hannan, b. July 3, 1742 ; d. Sept. 16, 1742. 


xii. IcHasop, b. Dec. 18, 1743. 
8. Perec® Wiswa tt (Ichabod,? Thomas‘), H.C. 1705, married Elizabeth, 


ii 


daughter of Dr. Samuel Rogers, H. C. 1686, of Ipswich. Published 
in Ipswich, Nov. 21, 1719. She died Dec. 1, 1743, a.47. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription npon his tombstone in Copp’s Hill, Boston : 
“Here Lyes buried the Body of Mr. Peleg Wiswall, late Master of 
the North Grammar School, died Sept. 2"¢ 1767, in the 84" year 
of his age.” Mr. Wiswall became master of the Boston Grammar 
School early in the century. He was engaged for six months, in 
1705, as per Memorial History, vol. ii., and invited to the North 
Grammar School in 1719. The Memorial History may be in error 
when it says that a son of the same name was given liberty for a 
writing school for this winter (1729) in the chamber of the Alms- 
house. Children: 

Exizazetu, b. Nov. 4, 1720. 

Danret, b. Feb. 13, 1722; m. Sarah Hall, April 12, 1753. She died Sept. 

17, 1769, aged 33. Buried in Cambridge. 
i. Prisca, b. Dec. 17, 1725. 


iv. Sarau, bapt. in Old South Church, Boston, May 4, 1729. 


Joun, b. April 15, 1731; H.C. 1749; settled over parish Falmouth, 
1756. In 1764 changed religious views and settled over Episcopal 
Church in Portland ; was a loyalist in the Revolution ; went to Eng- 
land in 1775, where he was a curate ; at close of Revolution he esta 
lished himself at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia, where he died in 1812. He 
m. Mercy Minot, of Brunswick, daughter of Judge John Minot. Had 
family, among whom was son Peleg, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia. Sabine’s Loyalists, vol. ii. p- 448. 


9. ‘Taomas® Wiswatt (Noah,? Thomas’) resided in Newton on home- 


stead of his father; married Hannah Cheney, of Newbury, Dec. 17, 
1696. Hedied 1709. His widow married Dea. David Newman, 
Rehoboth, June, 1719. Children: 

Hanna, b. Oct. 15, 1697. 


Noag, b. Sept. 1699. Had a son John born 1753, who removed to Marl- 
borough, } H. Vide History of Marlborough, p. 700. 


ii. Saran, b. March 4, 1701 ; m. John Newman, 1730. 


iv. Many, b. Oct. 1, 1702. 


Exizaseta, b. Aug. 25, 1704; m. Nathaniel Longley, 


Jr> 
vi. Tuomas, b. 1707; m. Sarah Daniel, Needham, Dec. 730, 1733 ; settled in 


Medway, Mass. 


vii. IcHasop, v. 1709 or 10; settled in Attleborough. 


10. Samuet* Wiswatu (Oliver,? Enoch,? Thomas') married Elizabeth 


VOL. 





Franklin, Oct. 17, 1733, in Dorchester. Children: 


=. 6* 
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i. Exizapern, b. Jan. 29, 1733-4. 

ii. Davin, b. Nov. 13, 1735. 

iii. JonatHan, b. Feb. 11, 1737-8. Settled in Holliston, where he died in 
1808, leaving wife Mary, sons David, Oliver, and several daughters. 

v. Mosss, b. Dec. 15, 1740. 

v. Ruvrs, . Oct. 12, 1742; m. Joshua Sabin. (Ante, Rea. vol. xxxvi. 
p. 57. 

vi. Bensamin, b. Aug. 29, 1745. 

vii. Lucy, b. Dec. 29, 1749; m. Sylvanus Sabin, and from whom the com- 
piler descended. (Ante, Rua. vol. xxxvi. 1882, p. 57.) 

viii. ——, b. Aug. 24, 1751. : 

ix. Sarag, b. Aug. 19, 1753. 

x. Samuzn, b. April 24, 1758. 


a 





NEW ENGLAND GLEANINGS. 


[Continued from vol, xxxix. page 185.] 


U2s this head we print items furnishing clews to the Eng- 
lish residences of the settlers of New England. 


XI. 

Registry of Deeds of Suffolk County— Vol. viii. page 392.—Philip Tor- 
rey aged fifty-nine years or thereabouts, heretofore of Combe St Nicholas 
in the county of Somersett within the Realme of England, there living un- 
til the yeare sixteen hundred and forty (yeoman) in that year removeing to 
New England, with William Torrey & Samuell his son both of the sd Comb 
St Nicholas with whome he lived for severall years~%& being arrived in 
New England settled and hath ever since lived in-Roxbury in the county 
of Suffolk in New England aforesd,-en—his-corporall oath deposed that hee 
well knew & was acquainted with the sd William Torrey the Father, and 
Samuell Torrey his sonn all the whiles hee lived in Comb St Nicholas 
aforesd in Old England & ever since he came to New England and to this 
day, beeing in their company on his oath affirms them to bee the same 
William Torrey & Samuel Torrey father & sonn abovesd, having several 
opertunities in each year to see and confer with them ever since, they being 
in good health this day being the fifth of March 1673-4. 

Same paper as above.) George Fry also of Combe St Nicholas deposes 
he came in 1640 in the same shipp with Wm Torrey & Sam’! Torrey his 
sonn—* and being arived in New England settled and ever since have lived 
in Weymouth.” 

Com. by John J. Loud, Esq., Weymouth, Mass. 


{I send the following abstract from a copy of a will in my possession : 

Will of John Hollister of the precincts of the Castle in the City of Bristol (Glou- 
cestershire], cordwainer, being aged. Dated Sept. 12, 1690. To late wife’s grand 
dau. Jone Webb; late wife’s grand son Brice Webb. The meeting house to which 
I usually go. Late wife’s grand dau. Mary Mitten’s [pees Mibben’s] two daus. 
M and Elizabeth. To my daughter Elizabeth, wife of William Taylor, a chest 
marked I. G. which was her mother’s maiden chest. My cosen Hannah Conway 
wife of Mr. William Conway of Westport near Malmsbury, Wilts. My brother- 
in-law William Shipp of Saterby in Acton, Glouc., and his wife. My brother 
Shipp’s two sons Daniel and John which he had by my sister. My cosen John 
Hollister; son of Abel Hollister late of Yeate in Glouc., dec’d. All the rest of my 
brothers’ and my sisters’ children, ‘‘ excepting my cosen Samuel Alway ” [query, 











—— 
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Conway] because as I judge he defrauded his sister Hannah Conway and her hus- 
band of a bond of £10.”” To my cosen Samuel Hollister of Burrington, Somerset, 
the management of the ground there in the parish of Huntspil, Somerset, called 
Catchams in the ———- of Francis Seaker ; ‘‘ and also the Ground called Tor- 


reys (12 acres) wherein Capt. William Torrey and his son Mr. Samuel Torrey hath 
(sic) lease for their lives in it (sic), both lying (sic, query “ living’’?) in New 
England,’’ he to collect rents, &c., ‘‘ till otherwise ordered by them in New Eng- 
land,’’ and to discharge a legacy of £22-19-0 to Mr. Conway and his wife of Malmes- 
bury, Wilts. ‘‘To8 ministers, that is Mr. Thomas Barnes of Welles, Mr. Axell 
of Wootton, Mr. Barnes of James’ schoolmaster, Mr. Winney, Mr. Dancey of Sta- 
belton, Mr. Smith of Barton and Mr. Searle of Marshfield 20s. each.”” To my 
cosen Axell of Wootton & Mr. Smith of Saford’s Gate. ‘‘To 5 poor women viz 
w°® Noble in Temple street, w° Peugh of the Alms house, w° Hyes with out Salford’s 
Gate, w° Harris in Thomas street and Mrs. King behind St. Philips church yard.” 
To Jane Parker. To my cosen Abel Hollister’s six sons. To Mr. Thomas Scroope 
& Doctor Chauncy for charitable uses £2. yearly for seven years out of my house 
in the Castle. To my dau. in law Elizabeth Taylor’s mother’s grand children, 
Mary Mitten’s [possibly Mibben’s] children to have their mother’s part. To my 
cosen Philip Hollister my house ‘‘in’’ the Castle ditch for life ‘‘if lease last so 
long,”’ with remainder to my grandson Brice Webb. To my grand dau. Jone Webb 
my house ‘‘ by’’ the Castle ditch. All the residue to my cosen Philip Hollister. 
Appoint him sole executor. My son in jaw William Taylor and friend Jonathan 
- 7 to be overseers. Proved Dec. 5, 1690.—Witu1am H. Upton, of Walla Walla, 
A A 


XII. 


John Boden aged 66 deposes at Salem Sept — 1730 that he well knew 
Arthur and Andrew Alger of Scarborough (Rec. xxix. 270) and always 
understood from them that they called their place Dunstan after the place 
they came from in England. 


Mass. Archives, xv. A. p. 11.—Elizabeth Scott, aged about 47, relict of 
the late Robert Scott, of Boston, deposes 4 Dec. 1663 that about 26 years 
ago she well knew one Robert Smith, said to be a wine cooper in London 
who came over with his wife to New England and brought with them his 
sister Mary Smith, and had sent over his sister Anne Smith the year be- 
fore. That when Robert Smith and his wife went back to England, he 
left his two sisters behind—That Anne Smith about 25 years ago married 
John Kenrick then of Boston and had several children by him. That Mary 
Smith married Philip Torrey and has children and is still living in Boston. 

[Peter Gardiner of Roxbury testifies that Mary Torrey’s first husband John Scar- 
borough was killed at Boston, shooting off one of the great guus.—u. 5. w. 

See Gleaning XI.—Eprror.] 


Ha. viii. 92.—Joseph Cooper, of Birmingham, County Warwick, King- 
dom of England, aged 75, and Thomas Guest, of said Birmingham aged 84, 
depose 7 Dec. 1700, that they knew old Anthony Pen a shoemaker in said 
Birmingham long since dead who had several children viz. Guy Pen, John 
Pen, William Pen, Athony Pen, and Elizabeth Pen, all which except y* 
said William Pen these Deponents know to be dead, and say y* above 50 
years agoe y* sd William Pen went into New England in America where he 
is said to be dead also. That said John Pen and Elizabeth Pen died with- 
out issue; that said Guy Pen died leaving but two children viz. Elizabeth 
and Mary, which said Elizabeth has been dead many years and y° said 
Mary is now living and y° wife of one James Ensor living in Deritend a 
vill next adjoining to said town of Birmingham, that said Anthony Pen 
the son left several children who are all dead without issue except his son 
Anthony a shoemaker whom they know and who is now living in health 
at Birmingham. 
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Id. xv. A. 269.—Alexander Stewart deposes 7 June 1764 that he was 
born and brought up at Belfast in Ireland and there lived until about 33 
years of age, and then came over into this Province where I have lived 
about 30 years more. 


Za. ix. 125.—Writ against Sir Robt. Robinson Knt late Lieut. Governor 
and Commander in Chief of Bermudas als Summer Islands at present resi- 
dent in Boston—dated 12 July 1692. 


Id. xv. A. 40.—3 Nov. 1749. Pierre Bellee and Julius Jacques Girau- 
det, two French surgeons petition for and receive permisson to settle in Mas- 
sachusetts—and their permission to depart from Louisbourg is dated 20 
Oct. 1749. 


Id. xy. A. 59.—Mr. Joseph Crellius, a gentleman of Franconia and for 
divers years past a resident in the Colony of Pennsylvania.—Letter of 1 
Aug. 1750. 


Id. viii. 266.—Isaac Robardo and Samuel M*Kinnon both of S‘ Christo- 
pher’s now residing in Boston, depose 14 Sept. 1730, they were personally 
acquainted with Mr. George Eames of S‘ Christopher’s aforesaid, but now 
of said Boston. 


Id. viii. 237.—30 Jany 1720. Lettuce Bedgood, wife of Capt. Edward 
Bedgood of Boston, mariner, deposes that about 6 years since she lived at a 
place called Ringwood in the County of Hampshire in Great Britain, she 
being born there and having always lived there till her marriage: that she 
knew and was well acquainted with Edward Baily of said town of Ring- 
wood, clothier, who died about 14 years since, who had two sons named 
Richard Baily and Henry Baily which were the children living of said Ed- 
ward when she left Ringwood: that she very well knows the said Henry 
Baily having on the day of the date hereof seen him in Boston—the said 
Henry being always reputed the lawful son of said Edward Baily deceased 
by Mary his wife who was living when this deponent left Ringwood. 


Id. viii. 238.—Richard Baily of Dorchester in N. E. husbandman, de- 
poses 30 Jan’y 1720 that he was the son of Edward Baily clothier and 
Mary his wife who was lately living—and was born in Ringwood in the 
County of Hampshire in Great Britain, and came over into this country 
about 4 years since. That he has a brother Henry Baily now living in 
New England—whom this Deponent saw on the day of the date hereof— 
and one sister named Frances, who with himself are all the children now 
living left by his said father and mother. 


Id. viii. 238.—28 July 1718. Thomas Spencer, Master of the ship “ Al- 
exander ” at the order of the Court gives bond in £25. to save the town of 
Boston harmless from charges for support of John Bellow an infirm passen- 
ger he brought with him in said ship. 


York Reg. i. 19.—5 May 1636. Thomas Bradbury Agent for Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges conveys 500 acres on the Piscataqua River to Edward 
Johnson for the use of John Treworgy of Dartmouth. 


[This Thomas Bradbury is supposed by the late John M. Bradbury, Esq., to have 
been a son of Wymond and Elizabeth (Whitgift) Bradbury of Wicken Bonant in 
Essex, baptized in that parish, Feb. 28, 1610-11; and he produces evidence that 
makes his conjecture extremely probable (Rea. xxiii. 263-6). Elizabeth Whitgift, 
wife of Wymond Bradbury, was a niece of Archbishop John Whitgift (ldem, p. 
262). Thomas Bradbury, the agent of Gorges, was in England, May I, 1634, as he, 
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with the noted Thomas Morton, witnessel a deed executed that day (Ruc. xxxii. 
pp. 52-4). A fac-simile of his autograph will be found on p. 54 of that volume, 
which may be compared with his autograph at a later period of his life, which is 
given in the Rzcister, xxiii. 263.—Eprror.] 

Hd. i. 259; 9 May 1661.—Robert Fletton writing from “ Haulborne 
hills Corner house going into Scroupe’s Court against St. Andrews Church 
London” to “ Mr [Sylvester?] Herbert a Taylor liveing at Pishchataqu® 
river 100 miles Eastward from Boston in New England” states—“ your 
wife’s mother in London whose name was Mis Ramsey, shee being now 
dead left mee her Executor & by her will .... £100 was to bee payd to 
you or your assigns by tenn pounds a yeare for the education of your daugh- 
ter .... It was given to her as Liveing in the Barbados. 

The bearer is my friend .... his name is Mr. Edmund Caverly.” 


Td. i. 91—16 Oct. 1659. Pierre La Croix acknowledges himself in- 
debted to Nicholas Shapleigh, of Kittery, in the sum of £40: 9s. to be paid 
in good “ Muskavado Sugar” at the bridge Towne in Barbados. 

Witnessed by Henery Barkecley, Antipas Mavericke, Jacope Tomker, 
Stephen Spencer. 


Id. i. 89.—Certificate from the Registry of the Court of Probate at West- 
minster, that on the 8” day of September 1653, “ letters of administration 
upon the estate of William Berkley late one of the Aldermen of the City 
of London, were granted to Henry Berkley the natural & Lawfull Sonne of 
the said deceased .... who desessed without anie will” .... 


Id. i. 200. 1 Oct. 1660.—* Hen: Barklet” acting as Attorney for Capt. 
Walter Barefoot. 
Com. by William M. Sargent, Esq., Portland, Me. 


XIII. 


Mass. Archives, xxxix. 554.--William Thompson aged about 28. May 
26. 1677, lived with his uncle Mr John Cogswell of Ipswich 16 years, and 
when in Old England last Winter heard “ my father” Dr. Samuel Thomp- 
son say that “my uncle” had a tirkie work carpet there. 


Id. x1. 193.—James Boaden .in 1684 says he came from Ireland with 
Joha Jones on account of Mr Samuel “ goukeing” of Cambridge “ who 
transferred me to his brother Edmond Batter of Salem, who transferred 
me to his kinsman John Felps of Salem,” &c. 


Id. lix. 127.—Richard Hollingworth of Salem in 1673, says his father 
arrived about 40 years since with a family of twelve and a good estate 
and was the first builder of vessels. 


Essex County Oourt Files, xxxv. 92.—Mary Wayte aged 40 years, June 
25, 1681, testifies about Mr Farley coming over from England in 1675 
and entering upon the fulling mills of Richard Saltonstall Esq at Ipswich. 


Id. xliv. 28-35.—John Peach aged about 80 years says June 23, 1684, 
that John Bennett dec’d came with him into N. E. in the same ship in the 
year 1630, and his wife Margaret some years after, and they lived many 
years in Marblehead, where they had one daughter called Mary. No other 
child. John Devereux, aged about 70 and wife Ann about 62 say July 1, 
1685, that Mary, dau. of John & Margaret Bennett dec’d was wife of 
Christopher Codner dec’d and afterwards m Richard Downing & had many 
children, by Chris. Codner she had Joane who m Joseph Bubier. 
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Id. xliv. 74.—John Codner deposed at Boston May 28, 1685 as witness 
to Letter of Attorney, executed at Sherburne, County Dorset, England by 
John Hudd, Mch 5, 1684, to Bartholomew Gedney of Salem. 


Id. xlix. 143.—Margaret wife of John Searle of Marblehead in 1690, 
calls Richard Girdler a Jersey Rogue. 


Hd. \iii. 11.—Marblehead inhabitants represent in 1667, that many came 
there from England New Foundland and elsewhere and some were unde- 
sirable. 

Id. xxvi. 67.—Jeffrey Thissell of Abbotsbury, County Dorset, England, 
now of Marblehead, 1675. 


Id. xviii. 82.—Elizabeth Barker of London, widow, only daughter and 
heiress of Hugh Peters sometime heretofore of Salem, N. E. deceased, 
Clerk, confirms to Robert Devereux of Marblehead, Tanner, the farm of 
350 acres now in his occupation June 30, 1704. 

_ [See Recisrer, xxxix. 373.—Eprror.] 

Id. xi. 182.—“ The Testimony of John Devoreux of Marblehead aged 
about Eighty years,—Testifieth & Saith y‘ about y* yeare of Our Lord 
One thousand Six hundred & Thirty I came over from old England to New 
England & y* place of my abode and residence has been at Salem & 
Marblehead Ever since & when I came hither here was an old, Sqwah 
Called old Sqwaw Sachem y* Sqwaw of y*® decéd Sachem which had three 
reputed sons, viz: John James and George, whoe were y* Reputed Sachems 
& Owners of all y* Lands in these parts as Salem, Marblehead, Linn and 
as far as Mistick & in those dayes y° Land where Salem Towne Now 
Stands & y® Lands adjacent was Called Nahumkege by y* Indians & Eng- 
lish Then Inhabiting in these parts: Sworne, Marblehead, December y® 
24, 1694, before us Joun Harnorne Just pc & Coram 

BEenJAMIN BROWNE — » 
Joun HIGGrInson ; ait ea 


Com. by Henry E. Waite, Esq., of West Newton, Mass. 





RELATION CONCERNING THE ESTATE OF NEW- 
ENGLAND.—Asovut 1634. 
Communicated by Henry Firz-Girpert Waters, A.M., of London, England, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. CuarLEs Epwarp Banks. 

HE subjoined document is properly to be accounted a part of 
the harvest of “Gleanings” made by Mr. Waters ‘or the 
REGISTER, but is here treated separately on account of its length 
and importance. It was not first discovered by Mr. Waters, how- 
ever, as a large portion of the same manuscript was copied for John 
Scribner Jenness, Esq., and printed by him in 1876 in his private 
edition of “Transcripts of Original Documents relating to New 
Hampshire,” pp. 21-25. In that form the document was seen by 
but few persons to whom the limited private edition was available, 
and it is now believed that a complete collated reprint of the manu- 
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script will attract the attention which it deserves, and secure for it 
a worthy place beside the similar Maverick MS. found by Mr. 
Waters and printed in the RecisTer (vol. xxxix. pp. 33-48). 

It is certain that this document was considered an important col- 
lection of information at the time of its writing, as three contempo- 
rary copies have been found in the British Museum,—Sloane Col- 
lection, Nos. 2505, 3105, 3448,—by Mr. Waters,’ as stated in 
his note at the end of the “Relation.” It is possible that this im- 
portance might have arisen from the character of the writer, who 
may have been sent out officially by the Council for New England 
to gather material, or he may have been some well known traveller, 
for the authorship is anonymous. There are some few points in 
it, however, which help us to give ita date and possibly a habi- 
tation and a name. The writer refers to the plague which 
decimated the Indian tribes of New England, “ w™ happened,” he 
says, “about 17 years since.” This plague is by general consent 
assigned to the three years, including 1616-1618, and if we add the 
“17 years” above stated to the mean of the period occupied by the 
plague, we shall make 1634 the proximate date of this document.’ 
The single reference the writer makes to his own personality is at 
the close of the manuscript where he describes himself as “ noe pro- 
fessed Scholler,” which for purposes of identification is exceedingly 
vague, and leaves us to infer simply that he was not a college graduate. 
However, he says, “ my aboade was farre distant from neighbo™. . . 
myselfe and Colonie allwayes professinge the doctrine discipline of 
the Church of England.” This seems to point, without much doubt, 
to the settlements at the mouth of the Piscataqua or in the Province 
of Maine, which were colonized by Churchmen. Among the prom- 
inent inhabitants of the former locality, the name of Captain Walter 
Neale suggests itself as a possibility because of his official connec- 
tion with the New Hampshire settlements, having been in effect a 
“Governor” of all the territory owned by Mason and Gorges as 
early as 1630, by virtue of his connection with the Laconia Compa- 
ny. He could well say he was “noe professed Scholler,” as he 
was a soldier by education, “having served,” he says, “in all the 
Kings expeditions for the last twenty years; and commanded for 
four years the Company of the Artillery Garden,” of London.’ He 
returned to England in August, 1633, and December 12, following, 
was recommended by King Charles for reappointment as captain of 
the Artillery Garden.* After his return to London he may have 
drawn up the “ Relation” printed below, for the use of Mason and 

1 Jenness printed a portion of No. 3448 in his “ Transcripts.” 

? The original guthorities on the subject of the Indian Plague are Mourt’s Relation 33, 42, 
Gorges, Briefe Narration, lib. i. p. 12; Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, 195; Cushman, in 
Young, Chronicles of Pilgrims, 225, 258; Higginson, New England’s Plantation, Mass. 
Hist. Coll., i. 123; Morton, New English Canaan, lib. i. c. 3; White, Planters’ Plea, c. iv.; 
Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, lib. i. c. 8. 


3 Colonial State Papers, ix. 131. 
* Domestic State Papers (Charles I.), cclix. 76; comp., Repertory, xlviii. f. 39%. 
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others, and the date of the paper, as computed above (1634), would 
seem to make this a plausible guess.° 

Other names might be suggested, but it would be a mere list of 
names of prominent persons who could have written it, and such 
speculations, with not as much basis as the surmise above made, 
would be unprofitable. 

The words in brackets appear in one or more of the copies collated 
by Mr. Waters, and such interpolation will be noted in the refer- 
ences to foot-notes with the initials H. F. w. 

Cuartes E. Banks. 


A [TRUE] RELATION CONCERNYNGE THE ESTATE OF 
NEW=-ENGLAND 


[As IT WAS PRESENTED TO HIS MatT!®). 


A Relation Concerninge New England 


ffor the perfect understandinge the state of New England these three 
thinges deserue considera@6n viz*, 

i The Countrie, 

2 The Comodities: 

3 The Inhabitants : 


Tue CountRYE. 


Scittuation ~New=England is scituate in the North part of the Maine Con- 
ciymate, tinent of America included w'in the degrees of 40 and 48 of 
Northerly Latitude a Clymate through out all the world esteem- 
ed temperate and healthfull and by experience it is found that noe 
Countrie enioyeth a more salubrious aire then New-England, and 
though the Winter be more sharpe then ordinariely heare, yett it 
is lesse offensiue by reason the aire is more cleer and the cold all- 
wayes drie 
Sea Coasts The sea - is rathe’ a lowe then a high land full of headlands 
ee causies w"" are Rocky The Inmost parts of the countrie are 
mentameeli intermixed w" fruitfull valleyes and large Lakes, w*® 
want not store of good ffish the hills are noe where barren though 
in some places stonie, but are fruitfull in trees and grasse 
The Countrie is full of Rive™ ffresh brookes and springes the 
rive™ abound in plentie of excellent ffish as sturgion Basse &c. 
yett are they full of falls w** makes them not navigable farr into 
the land. 
Harbours. There is noe countrie greate" stored of good Harbours then in 
New=England. 


5 One other piece of collateral evidence may be here considered. The writer says in the 
Relation, that the patents of “ Cassica” (Casco) and “ that granted to John Stratton were 
at my Cominge away forsaken.” The Casco patent to which he refers is the one granting 
6000 acres to Christopher Levett, who built in 1624 a fortified house on House Island, Port- 
land Harbor. This patent was soon “ forsaken” by Levett, and not till the spring of 1633 
did George Cleeves settle there under this ‘‘ dead and outworne title,” as Trelawny styles 
it. Neale may not have known in August, 1633, of this settlement of Cleeves when he 
sailed for England, and so stated that it was “ forsaken” at his coming away.” Strat- 
ton had a gran of 2000 acres, 1 December, 1631, on the south side of Cape Porpus, but 
never settled there. (Trelawny Papers, 102, 199; comp. Levett, Voyage into New Eng- 
land, passim.) 
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Seas. 


Soile. 


Beastes. 


ffoule. 


ffertilitie. 


ffish and 
Beaver. 


Natiues. 
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The seas borderinge the shore are full of Islands and plentiful- 
lie stored w™ the best ffish as Codd Hake Haddock Mackerell &c : 

The Soyle of New-England is generally fruitfull abounding in 
Wood of all sorts proper to this Countrie, there are besides great 
plentie of Pyne flirr spruce and some Cwdar it is fruitfull in 
grasse where the highnes of the woods hinder it not, the Corne 
used in the countrie is the Indian Maize called Turkey Wheate, 
but all sorts of English graine, where they are sowne thriue ex- 
ceedinge well, the soyle naturally produces wild veynes in abound- 
ance and some whose grapes for bignes surpasse the grapes of 
ffrance and were they husbanded would questioneless excell in 
goodnes there are three sorts of plants whereof Lynnen and Cord- 
age may bee made, the coursest sort excells our hempe and the 
finest may equall the coursest silke 

The land doth nourish aboundance of deere beares and the 
beasts called moose peculier to those countries, and the brookes 
Rive™ and ponds are well stored w™ Beave™ Otte” and mus- 
quashes, there are alsoe diue™ kindes of small beasts but those 
offensiue are onely wolues and ffoxes 

There is alsoe great plenty of all sorts of ffoule in theire seuerall 
seasons especially Turkyes Geese and Ducks : 

To conclude what soeuer the earth in England or ffrance doth 
either nourish or produce though it may not att this present bee 
found in New England yett beinge transported or planted will 
thriue and growe there to more then an ordinarie perfection 


ComopiTrE 

The most valuable comodities the Countrie will afford are theis 
ffish Beaver skins wyne Pitch Tarr Lynnen Cordage Iron and 
Tymber of all sorts for shippinge, what Mines or Minerall except 
Iron are in the Countrie is yett unknowen for want of tryall 

Off theis Comodities onely ffish and Beave’ skius are for the 
p’sent made use of 

The ffish of theis parts is noe where excelled and bringes into 
England yearely great store of ready money from ffrance and 
Spaine The Beaver likewise w°" comes from thence preserues 
win this kingdome both money and merchandises w*" otherwise 
would bee exported for the same into ffrance and other countries : 

The other Comodityes are to the Plante™ as yett unusefull 
nethe’ caun they w' Proffitt bee undertaken untill the Countrie 
shalbee so sufficientlie stored w™ Corne and Cattle as it will ffeede 
the Inhabitants w'"out any dependance for supplie from England 

It is most probable that salt may bee made in New England 
ffor the sunn and weather are of sufficient strength to make it 
And soe large a tract of land and so full of Marishes by the sea 
side cannot waunt some grownds proper for that use 


INHIBITANTS 
The Inhabitants of New England are of two sorts the natiues 
and the Plante™, 
The natiues of the Countrie are att this tyme verie few in 
number though heretofore populous distroyed by a great and 
generall plague w happined about 17 yeares since, leavinge 
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not the fortieth person liveinge since w*" time they have neue™ 
increased, they liue nere and amonge the English but are beneficiall 
to them onely in the trade of Beaue’ w°" they exchange for our 
Comodities Theire want of people makes them not feared by us 
as not beinge able to doe much mischeife ; w°" otherwise doubtles 
they would doe as was found by lamentable experience the last 
eare.® 

" What the manne™ and customes of these Indians are is trulie 
and att large related by a ffrenchman whose booke is translated 
into English intituled Nova ffrancia:’ 

The Plante” of newe England are of three seuerall nations, 
English ffrench and Dutch 

Dutchplan- The Dutch are seated uppon the southwest part of New 
" England on the uttermost borde" confininge Virginia they are 
there planted by authoritie from the Indian Companie, not 
acknowledging his Ma‘** royaltie, who though they are not 
proffitable to theire maste™ by reason of the great charge in 
maintenance of servants and souldie™, yett are they a great 
hindrance to the English Colonies in their trade of Beave’, ffor 
that one Rive" whereon they are setled yeilds as much (if not 
more) beaver then all the rest of New England planted by the 
English, and may bee esteemed yearelie about tenn thousand 
pounds waight of beave’ the Rive™ and Countries adioyninge 
where they are planted is the best part of New=England onely 
they haue noe ffishing 

french. The ffrench are now possessed of that w°" formerlie was the 
Scottish plantations beinge on the Northeast part of New Eng- 
land, they doe already beginn to exceede the bounds intended 
by his Ma** for their Lymitts and doe day(lie) furnish the 
Indians w™ armes and munition to the great dange’ and preiudice 
of the English they alsoe intend to prohibite the English their 
accustomed traffique in those parts for these reasons they are 
iustlie seated® to proue ill neighbou™. 

English. The English are planted in the middest betwixt the Dutch and 
ffrench in a Countrie farr exceedinge that of the ffrench though 
somewhat inferiour to the Dutch habitacon. 

This part of the countrie was manie yeares since planted by the 
English in the time and by the meanes of the Lord Cheife Justice 
Popham and some others, and especially by S‘ ffirdinando Gorges 
knight but those plantaGéns prospered not through the ill choice 
[made] of places cofiodious for habitation? 


6 The “ lamentable experience” which was encountered the “ last yeare,” that is 1633, 
if our date is correct, may be one of the numerous plots laid by the Narraganset Indians 
against the English, as told by Winthrop and other contemporary writers. 

7 Marc Lescarbot’s Historie de la Novvelle France, first published in Paris, 1609. It was 
translated into English by Erondelle and published in London without date, and this edition 
is probably the one referred to. 

* No. 3105 has “ ffeared.” I have inserted two words [in brackets] from that MS., viz. 
“made” and “ since.”—H. F. W. 

® The phrase “ prospered not ” may be used by some advocate of the permanency of the 
Popham Colony to show that it was not abandoned, but merely unprosperous. This may 
be strengthened by a quotation from the succeeding paragraph, which says that the Ply- 
mouth Colony was the first plantation settled “to any purpose.” On the contrary, Maverick’s 
statement (REG. xxxix. 35) leaves no doubt that it was abandoned. See an article by 
the writer of these notes on “‘ Settlements in Maine Prior to 1620,” in the Maine Genealogi- 
cal and Historical Recorder, vol. ii. No. 4, in which the Popham case is discussed. 
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The Present Inhabitants of New Plymouth were the first that 
settled a plantation to any purpose in New England who went 
thither to inhibite about some 15 yeares [since ]'® but the great 
numbe™ of people w*® makes the Countrie seeme now somewhat 
populous w™ English hath been transported w'in these 9 yeares 
under the governm' of M' Indicott and M* Winthrop :* who haue 
seated themselues in the west and more southerlie part of the 
countrie about the same tyme and since diue™ others private 
Colonies haue been planted in the more Esterlie and Northern - 
parts 

Patents. The English are planted in this Countrie by vertue of Patents 
granted unto them from the President and Counsell of New 
England w*" soe farr as I can understand are in number 18 viz‘ 

i The Patent of New Plymouth 
2 The Patent of Massachusetts Baye: 

The Patent of Agawam granted to Captaine John Mason 

A Patente granted to S* fferdinando Gorges 

A Patent of Laconia granted to S' fferdinando Gorges and 

Captaine Mason 
A Patent of Pascataquacke graunted to S' fferdinando 
Gorges and others 

A Patent granted Edward Hilton 

A Patent of Accaminticus granted to Captaine Norton w™ 

othe™ 

A Patent granted to John Stratton about Cape Porpus 

Rive" 

10: 11 Two Patents of Sohaketocke granted to Richard Vynes 
& Thomas Lewis 

12 A Patent granted to Captaine Thomas Caiock of black 
pointe 

13 A Patent granted to M’ Trelanye of Cape Elizabeth 

14 A Patent of Casico granted to Captaine Levitt 

15 A Patent of Pechipscote granted to Thomas Purchis and 
othe™ 

16 A Patent granted to Richard Bradshaw of the Northeast 
side of Pechipscot Rive" 

17 A Patent of Quinabecke belonginge to them of New Plym- 
outh 

18 A Patent of Sagadehock granted to Crispe and othe™ 

19 A Patent of Pemaquid granted to M*: Alde’ and M* Elbridge 

20 A Patent granted of Penobscott to M* Sherlie, and othe” 

Off theis Patents [those] granted to S* fferdinando Gorges, and 

Cap‘aine John Mason are included win the Patent last granted 

to the Inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay 
Concerninge which matte’ there hath been and still remaines 


i) eal a Or Oo 


10 This would seem to make the date of the paper 1635. 

11 This period is hard to reckon for the purposes of ascertaining the date of the manu- 
script. The Dorchester Company established their plantation at Cape Ann in 1623 (Palfrey, 
History of New England, i. 285), but Endicott did not arrive till 1628, and Winthrop two 
years later. Perhaps tie author refers to the settlement of Conant at Salem in the fall of 
1626, to which date if we add nine years we shall have 1635, near enough to 1634 for all 
practical purposes of determining the date, 
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some Controversie Sagadehock was never planted."* That of 
Cassica, and that granted to John Stratton were at my comminge 
away forsaken 
The Patent of Penobscott is largest of extent, it comprehendinge 
(as is pretended) nere 40 leagues in length yett it is planted but 
w™ one house, And is now possessed by the ffrench’® 
Extent of The English in their seuerall patents are planted along the sea 


Patents. : ie cae : : . . 
coast and haue their habitations nere adioyning to Rive™ navigable 


ffor shippinge, or Barkes, the charge and difficultie of transportinge 
provision by land, ffor want of horses causes the Inland parts to 
bee yett unpeopled 
The Planta@éns beginninge at y* most Southerlie, w*" is new 
Plymouth and endinge at penobscott, containe in length alonge 
the sea cost about 70 leagues and are peopled with more then 
30000 Persons whereof new Plimouth may containe well nere 
1800, the Massachusetts (more then 20000) the rest of the Patents 
beinge planted w™ the residue 
Cattle. Att my Comeinge ouer there was estimated to bee att the least 
1200 head of kyne belonging to the seuerall planta@éns, And 
are now increased to : 5000:"* or there abouts, great store of swyne 
and goates and some horses 
The Inhabitants haue in all places convenient houses and good 
quantitie of cleered land ffor Corne 
Difference The aboue mené@dned Patents are not all of one kinde, for some 
of Patents. 
are in the nature of CorporaCons and haue power to make Lawes, 
ffor the governinge of their plantaGons, others are but onely as- 
signm® of soe much land to bee planted and possessed wout 
power of governm*. 
Of the first sort are onely theis ffower viz": 
i New Plymouth 
2 Massachusetts 
3 Pascatequack 
4 & Pemaquid 
Governm'. The Civill governm' of the Colonies remaine in the power of 
those who are Principall in the Patents of w°" those w*" haue 
authoritie to establish lawes, doe execute their Jurisdiction (soe 
farr as I could understand) as neere as may bee accordinge to the 
lawes of England, And those who haue not that legall powe™ doe 
governe theire servants and Tennants in a Civill way, soe farr as 
they are able 
Defects. The defects in theis plantations ffor the present, as I conceive, 
are onely theis 


12 This does not refer to the Popham Colony, but to the Plough colonists, who under- 
took to settle on the south side of Sagadahoc, probably about Cape Small Point. See an 
article by the annotator on the “ Plough Patent” in Maine Genealogical Recorder (1885), 
vol. 2, p. 65 et seq. 

3 The Plymouth Pilgrims had a trading post at Penobscot, and the “ one house” spo- 
ken of is probz ubly the truck house of their trading station. The French captured this and 
seized that portion of Maine in 1635, and as the writer states that it “is now possessed by 
the ffrench,” the inference is that this paper could not have been written till that year. It 
would seem that the paper was not composed for some time after the author left the coun- 
try, and that he added such sentences as the above from subsequent information. This is 
the only theory that will reconcile the variety of internal evidence as to its date. 

4“ And since augmented to 6000 or thereabouts,” says No. 3105.—n. F. w. 
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i The Inhabitants (except in the Massachusetts Bay) are too 
farr scattered one from an other a longe the coast, soe that they 
cannot uppOn any occasion Reunite themselues to oppose an 
enemye 

2 There is fewe fforts® nor places of strength in all the Countrie 

3 There are but few of those, who haue Patents granted unto 
them that doe obserue the Lawes, and orde™ of Plantation 
appointed unto them in their Patents and expressed in the grand 
Patent granted by his Ma** to the President and Councell 

4 When there happeneth any question betweene the Plante™ 
of seuerall Patents, those quarrells are seldome, or neuer ended 
because there is none in the countrie that hath authoritie to decide 
them; every mans povve" beinge limitted, w his owne Patent 

5 There wants an uniformytie in the Lawes and Customes of 
seuerall Patents and alsoe a generall unitie, in thinges that con- 
cerne the publique good of the Countrie 

As Concerninge matte™ of Religion, because my aboade was 
farre distant ffrom neighbo™ and noe professed Scholler, I was 
therefore little acquainted w™ other mens dissagreeinge opinions, 
and my selfe and Colonie allwayes professinge the doctrine dis- 
cipline of the Church of England I was not curious afte" that of 
othe™ w“" then concerned me nott : 

FFINIS 


Nore sy H. F. Watrers.—The above is from MS. No. 3448 Sloane 
Collection, Pritish Museum. It is in a little square volume of forty-four 
folios, of which the above takes up fifteen. The next (16 to 44) is in the 
same hand and is entitled “An abstract of the Lawes of New=England.” 
There are two other copies in the Sloane Collection, Nos. 2505 and 3105. 
The three copies are all in different handwritings, all differing in some 
particulars, especially in numbers. I have made No. 3448 the basis, and 
have taken from the others such items as seemed needed to make the result 
correct. 





WittraM Reap.—In the deposition of John Wiswall, Jr., in 1695 (Rea. xviii. 70), 
he states that William Read married his sister Hannah Munnings. 

There was a William Read in Boston who by wife Hannah had William, born 
26 March, 1665. 

The inventory of William Read’s estate was taken by James Johnson and Thomas 
Dewer, Sept. 23, 1667, to which John Wiswall. Junr., deposed Nov. 28th following 
(file 476 Suffolk Probate Office). Ishould judge this William Read was a shop- 
keeper, by the number of yards of blacke, gray, ‘* whit,’’ plaine and Irish ‘‘ frise,’’ 
** linsie woolsie,’’ &c.. mentioned. 

It would seem that Hannah Wiswall married first, Mahalaleel Munnings, who 
was ‘* drowned in y Mill creek at Boston in y® night 27 (12) 59”’ (see Rac. xxxvii. 
379) ; second, William Read, who, if he was the one whose inventory is above 
mentioned, was dead in 1667; third, Thomas Overman, whom she married pre- 
vious to 27: 3: 1672, at which date the Boston Town Records have this entry : 
‘* Libertie is granted to Thomas Ouerman who married with Elder Wiswalls daught* 
to wharfe before theire owne land.’’ Report of Record Commissioners, vii. 70; 
Ree. vii. 273, 274, Letters from Old England, 1660; present volume, page 59; Bay 
State Monthly, Feb. 1884, page 128. Wits B. Trask. 


15 “ There is noe ffort nor place,” etc., says No. 3105, ‘‘ There wants yett some store of 
fforts or places,” etc., says No, 2505.—n. F. w. 
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SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 
Communicated by the Rev. GeorGE M. Bonar, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
(Continued from vol. xxxix. page 383.] 

No. XIII. 


Tue NARRAGANSETT CAMPAIGN TO THE CLOSE OF THE “GREAT 
Swame” Batre. 





Tue above picture, representing the present appearance of the site 
of the old “Swamp Fort” of the Narragansetts, destroyed by the 
forces of the United Colonies, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Ply- 
mouth, December 19th, 1675, was published several years since in 
a book called “Picturesque Rhode Island.” Saving the changes 
incident upon the clearing and cultivation of contiguous land, the 
place could be easily identified as the battlefield, even if its location 
were not put beyond question by traditions and also by relics found 
from time to time upon the place. It is now, as then, an “island of 
four or five acres,” surrounded by swampy land, overflowed except 
in the dryest part of the year. The island was cleared and plowed 
about 1775, and at that time many bullets were found deeply bedded 
in the large trees; quantities of charred corn were plowed up in 
different places, and it is said that Dutch spoons and Indian arrow- 
heads, etc., have been found here at different times. ‘There is no 
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monument to mark this site of one of the most brilliant victories in 
American warfare. The place is now owned by the Hon. J. G. 
Clarke, of West Kingston, R. I., to whom and to John G. Perry, 
Esq., of Wakefield, R. I., I am indebted for confirmation of the 
above facts. 

The accompanying map is a section—slightly reduced—of the 
large map of Rhode Island, made from surveys under the direction 
of H. F. Walling, Esq., and published by him in 1862. It takes 
in the line of march from Pettisquamscot (Tower-Hill) to the 
Fort. There is no “scale of miles” upon the large map, but by a 
careful comparison of known distances, it appears that it is about 
seven miles in a bee line, nearly west, from Tower-Hill to the battle- 
field ; by way of McSparran Hill, in direct courses, about ten miles. 
The army, following the higher land, with frequent halts and 
probably much uncertain wandering and careful scouting, consumed 
the time from five o’clock in the morning to about one o’clock P.M. ; 
and it is likely that in this roundabout march they made about 
fifteen or sixteen miles, the distance reported. 

In the retreat, the Army probably followed back upon their morn- 
ing track as far as McSparran Hill, and thence to Wickford to their 
quarters at Mr. Richard Smith’s*® garrison-house, arriving there 
about two o’clock in the morning, after a march of about eighteen 
miles, as was reported at the time. 

The residence of Hon. J. G. Clarke, proprietor of the ancient 
battlefield, is about a mile north of it. Tower-Hill is the site of 
Jireh Bull’s garrison-house at Pettisquamscot. 


PREPARATIONS AND MARCH AGAINST THE NARRAGANSETTS. 


After their somewhat disastrous campaign of the autumn of 
1675 in the western parts of the colony of Massachusetts, the 
United Colonies, upon information that the hostile Indians with 
Philip were retiring towards the south and to winter quarters 
amongst the Narragansetts, determined 10 carry the war against this 
powerful tribe, who for some time had shown themselves actively 
hostile. The veteran troops were recalled and reorganized ; small 
towns in various parts of the colonies were garrisoned, and an army 
of one thousand men was equipped for a winter campaign. General 
Josiah Winslow, Governor of Plymouth Colony, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of this Army ; Major Samuel Appleton to com- 
mand the Massachusetts. regiment, Major William Bradford that of 
Plymouth, and Major Robert Treat that of Connecticut. War was 
formally declared against the Narragansetis on November 2d, 1675, 


106 Mr. Smith, called Capt. and Major by contemporary writers, was a person of wide in- 
fluence in this part of the country, and held in high esteem in all the colonies. He was the 
son of Richard Smith, Senior, who came from “ Gloster Shire” in England, and in 1641 
bought a large tract of land, including the present town of Wickford, and there built the 
first English house in Narragansett, and set up a trading station and offered free entertain- 
ment to all travellers. 
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in the meeting of the Commissioners of the United Colonies held at 
Boston that day. 

General Winslow, upon his appointment to the command of the 
army in this expedition, rode to Boston for consultation with Gov. 
Leverett and the Council. Thence on Thursday, December the 
9th, he rode to Dedham, having Benjamin Church as aid, and pro- 
bably the gentlemen who constituted the Massachusetts part of his 
staff or “ guard,” consisting of the ministers, among whom was Mr. 
Joseph Dudley, the surgeons, of whom the chief was Daniel Weld, 
of Salem. I presume other general officers and aids went along 
with him, of whom we find no mention. Commissary John Morse 
was probably of this number. The General assumed command 
of the Massachusetts forces drawn up on Dedham Plain, and for- 
mally delivered to him by Major General Denison of Massachu- 
setts, on Thursday, December 9th. This force consisted of six com- 
panies of foot, numbering four hundred and sixty-five, besides Cap- 
tain Prentice’s troop of seventy-five. The full quota of Massachu- 
setts was five hundred and twenty-seven soldiers, but there were 
doubtless many others along as servants to the officers, scouts, camp- 
followers, &c. To the soldiers a proclamation was made at this 
time on the part of the Massachusetts Council, “that if they played 
the man, took the Fort, & Drove the Enemy out of the Narragan- 
sett Country, which was their great Seat, that they should have a 
gratuity in land besides their wages.” On the same afternoon they 
marched twenty-seven miles to Woodcock’s Garrison, now Attle- 
boro’. In the evening of Friday, December 10th, they arrived at 
Seekonk, where vessels with supplies were in waiting. And here 
also Major Richard Smith was waiting their arrival with his vessel, 
and took on board Capt. Mosely and his company, to sail direct to 
his garrison-house at Wickford. Some others, it is likely, went 
with them to arrange for quartering the troops, and Benjamin 
Church was sent to make ready for the General’s coming. The rest 
of the forces “ ferried over the water to Providence,” and probably 
formed a junction with the main part of the Plymouth regiment at 
Providence, on Saturday, December 11th. From Mr. Dudley’s 
letter of the 15th, it will be seen that an account had been sent the 
Council of their movements to the time of arriving at Pautuxet. 
This letter is now lost from the files. In the evening of Sunday, 
December 12th, the whole body advanced “ from Mr. Carpenter’s,” 
crossed the Pautuxet River and marched a long way into “ Pom- 
ham’s Country,” now Warwick, R. I.; but from the unskilfulness 
of their Warwick scouts (probably Englishmen, for if they had 
been Indians their failure would have been deemed treachery), their 
purpose of capturing Pomham and his people was defeated, and 
after a whole night spent in weary marching about, they arrived 
at Mr. Smith’s garrison-house at Wickford on the 13th, and found 
their vessels from Seekonk already arrived. Capt. Mosely’s com- 
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pany that day captured thirty-six Indians, including Indian Peter, 
who proved afterwards such an indispensable guide. 

There were many doubtless at Smith’s garrison, employed by him 
and gathered thither for security. Church speaks of finding “the 
Eldridges and some other brisk hands,” and going out and taking 
eighteen Indians, and finding the General arrived on his return to 
the garrison next morning before sunrise. This would seem from 
his story to have been on the morning of the 12th; but the other 
accounts and his own reference to the General’s arrival settle the 
day as the 13th and the time as before daybreak. This exploit of 
Mr. Church seems to have been unknown to Messrs. Dudley, 
Oliver and other contemporary writers. On Monday, 13th, no 
movement was made, but on the 14th the General moved his whole 
force, except Capt. Oliver’s company, which kept garrison, out 
through the country to the westward, and burned the town of the 
Sachem “Ahmus,” of whom I can find no mention except this of 
Mr. Dudley’s, and the “Quarters” of Quaiapen, Magnus, or Ma- 
tantuck, as her Indian name was understood by the English, “Old 
Queen ” or “ Sunke Squaw,” as she was called by them. She was 
the widow of Mriksah, or Makanno, son of Canonicus first. Her 
dominions were in the present towns of South and North Kingston 
and Exeter, and near the line between the latter, upon a high rocky 
hill, is still to be found the remains of an old Indian fort, known from 
earliest times as the “Queen’s Fort,” and probably near the place 
where her deserted “Quarters” were raided. The army that day des- 
troyed one hundred and fifty wigwams, killed seven and captured nine 
Indians. In the mean time Capt. Oliver had sent out “ five files,” 
i.e. thirty of his men, under Sergeant (Peter) Bennet, who, scout- 
ing abroad, killed two Indians, a man and woman, and captured 
four more. 

Mr. Dudley, writing on the next day, Wednesday, December 
15th, states that up to that time they had captured or killed, in all, 
fifty persons, and their prisoners in hand were forty. Capt. Oli- 
ver’s account makes the number fifty-seven “ young and old.” Add- 
ing Mr. Church’s eighteen, and we swell the number to seventy- 
five. From a careful survey of the matter in all its relations, I 
am inclined to think that Church was acting in conjunction with, 
and under the command of Capt. Mosely, to whom the official re- 
turns accredit the capture of the whole body, eighteen of whom 
Church claims to have been his own captives. 

Wednesday, Dec. 15th, the army seems to have been held in 
parley most of the day by the pretended negotiations of “ Stone- 
wall,” or “ Stone-layer” John, an Indian who had lived much with 
the English, and had learned the trade of stone-mason, but was now 
hostile, and very serviceable to the Indians in many ways. Whether 
he was treacherous or not, the Indians were gathering and skulking 
about the English quarters while he was negotiating, and when he 
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was safely away they began to pick off our men wherever they found 
opportunity, and later lay in ambush behind a stone wall and fired 
upon several companies of the English sent out to bring in Maj. 
Appleton’s company, quartered some miles away. They were 
quickly repulsed with the loss of one of their leaders, and seem to 
have gone towards the general rendezvous at the great fort, and on 
the way they assaulted and burned the garrison of Jireh, or “ Jerry” 
Bull at Pettisquamscot (Tower Hill, S. Kingston, R.1.), killing 
fifteen of those at the garrison, two only escaping. 

Thursday, December 16th, Capt. Prentice with his troop rode 
out, probably following the trail to Pettisquamscot, where he found 
the garrison-house in ruins. This is said to have been a very strong 
stone house, easily defended by a small number, and its destruction, 
of which there is no detailed account, must have been accomplished 
by either surprise or treachery. The news had a very depressing 
effect upon the army, who had hoped that the Connecticut forces 
had already arrived there. 

Friday, December 17th, came the news of the arrival of the Con- 
necticut regiment at Pettisquamscot. Our army seems to have been 
disposing of the captives and preparing for the march. Forty-seven 
of the captives were sold to Capt. Davenport on this day, Saturday, 
Dec. 18th. The General, leaving a small garrison at Wickford, 
pushed his army forward to Pettisquamscot, and about 5 P.M. 
joined the Connecticut troops consisting of about three hundred 
English and one hundred and fifty Mohegan Indians. In a severe 
snow-storm, the whole force, about one thousand men, encamped in 
the open field through that bitter cold night. Sunday, Dec. 19th, 
before day-break (Capt. Oliver says, “at five o’clock”), the whole 
force marched away towards the enemy’s great rendezvous. 


The following, gleaned from all available sources, may be of in- 


terest at this point. 


Roster OF THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED COLONIES, 


As organized for the Narragansett Campaign, and as mustered at 
Pettisquamscot, December 19, 1675. 


Gen. Jostan Winstow, Governor of Plymouth Colony, Com. in Chief. 
Daniel Weld, of Salem, Chief Surgeon. 
Staff. Joseph Dudley, of Boston, Chaplain. 
Benjamin Church, of Little Compton, R. I., Aid. 


Massachusetts Regiment. 
Samuel Appleton, of Ipswich, Major, and Captain of 1st Company. 
Richard Knott, of Marblehead, Surgeon. 
Staff. js Nowell, of Boston, Chaplain. 
John Morse, of Ipswich, Commissary. 
1st Company—Jeremiah Swain, Lieut.; Ezekiel Woodward, Sergeant. 
2d Company—Samuel Mosely, Captain; Perez Savage, Lieut. 
3d Company—James Oliver, Captain; Ephraim Turner, Lieut.; Peter 
Bennett, Sergeant. 
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4th Company—Isaac Johnson, Captain; Phineas Upham, Lieut.; Henry 
Bowen, Ensign. 
5th Company—Nathaniel Davenport, Captain ; Edward Tyng, Lieut. ; John 
Drury, Ensign. 
6th Company—Joseph Gardiner, Captain; William Hathorne, Lieut. ; 
Benjamin Sweet, Ensign, prom. Lieut. ; Jeremiah Neal, Sergeant, 
prom. Ensign. 
Troop.—Thomas Prentice, Captain; John Wayman, Lieut. 
Plymouth Regiment. 
William Bradford, of Marshfield, Major, and Captain of 1st Company. 
I ‘ = y =) 7 2, a Ts 2 . “( 
Staff. | — I uller, of Barnstable, Sur geon. 
10mas Huckins, of Barnstable, Commissary. 
Ist Company—Robert Barker, of Duxbury, Lient. 
2d Company—John Gorham, of Barnstable, Captain; Jonathan Sparrow, 
of Eastham, Lieut.; William Wetherell, Sergeant. 
Connecticut Regiment. 
Robert Treat, of Milford, Major. 
Gershom Bulkeley, Surgeon.’ 
Staff. Rev. Nicholas Noyes, Chaplain. 
Stephen Barrett, Commissary. 
1st Company—John Gallop, of Stonington, Captain. 
2d Company—Samuel Marshall, Windsor, Captain. 
3d Company—Nathaniel Seely, of Stratford, Captain. 
4th Company—Thomas Watts, of Hartford, Captain. 
5th Company—John Mason, of Norwich, Captain.'®* 


There were other officers and men of note doubtless who went 
along withthe army. ‘Two surgeons, Dr. Jacob Willard (of Newton) 
and Dr. John Cutler of Hingham were credited under Major Ap- 
pleton for their service, and were accredited grantees of the Narragan- 
sett townships in 1733, as was also Dr. John Clark of Boston. I 
have no positive authority for assigning Dr. Knott to Major Apple- 
ton’s staff, but the first purchase of surgical instruments on the part 
of the Colony was made of George Thomas, charged December 17, 
1675, and were for Dr. Weld and Dr. Knott. I think that Dr. 
William Hawkins was afterwards sent to the wounded at Rhode 
Island. The roster of line officers of the Massachusetts Regi- 
ment is well attested by the accounts of the Treasurer. Of the 
Plymouth officers, Lieut. Robert Barker was in the spring following, 
March 10th, imprisoned and fined by the sentence of a council of 
war, for mutinous conduct in “breaking away from the army while 
on the march,” but it is evident that this was after the battle at which 
he must have been present, as his heirs evidently received his claim. 
His defection probably occurred during “The Long March” or 
“Hungry March” so called, through the Nipmuck country to Marl- 


107 A minister, but now acting as Surgeon. 

108 From some intimations it would seem that Captain Mason was in command of a sixth 
company composed of Indians, but I have found no positive proof. A contemporary writer 
sys Captain Gallop ‘commanded Uncas’s men.” Perhaps each of these had a party in 
his command. 
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borough. Of Connecticut, I have not been able to identify any 
other line officers. Of the troops of Massachusetts, the quota was 
527; the number actually impressed was 540, including troopers 
75. The returns made at Dedham Plain give 465 foot, troopers 73. 
See ante, vol. xxxviii. p. 440. The Connecticut quota was 315, 
and there was also a company of Indians 150. Plymouth’s quota 
was 158. 


Tue BatTrLe at THE GREAT Swamp Fort. 


About one o’clock, P.M., the army came upon the enemy at the 
edge of the swamp, in the midst of which the Indian fortress was 
built, the Massachusetts regiment leading in the march, Plymouth 
next, and Connecticut bringing up the rear. Of the Massachusetts 
troops Capts. Mosely and Davenport led the van and came first 
upon the Indians, and immediately opened fire upon them—thus at 
the beginning gaining the important advantage of the first fire, 
which the Indians had almost always gained and made so deadly by 
deliberate volleys from ambush, as they doubtless purposed now. 
The Indians returned the fire with an ineffectual volley, and then 
fled into the swamp closely pursued by the foremost companies, who 
did not wait for the word of command, or stand much upon the 
“order of their going,” until they reached the fortifications within 
which the Indians hastily betook themselves. This fort was situated 
upon an island of some five or six acres in the midst of a cedar 
swamp, which was impassable except to the Indians by their accus- 
tomed paths, and now made passable only by the severe cold of the 
previous day and night. It is probable that the Indians depended 
chiefly upon the swamp to protect them, though their defences are 
described as having been of considerable strength. A portion of 
the high ground had been inclosed, and from a careful comparison of 
the most reliable accounts, it seems that the fortifications were well 
planned, probably by the Englishman Joshua Teffe, or Tift, as Mr. 
Dudley calls him. Mr. Hubbard says: “The Fort was raised 
upon a Kind of Island of five or six acres of rising Land in the 
midst of a swamp; the sides of it were made of Palisadoes set up- 
right, the which was compassed about with a Hedg of almost a rod 
Thickness.” A contemporary writer (whose account was published 
at the time in London, and is reprinted in Mr. Drake’s publication 
called the “Old Indian Chronicle”) says: “In the midst of the 
Swamp was a Piece of firm Land, of about three or four Acres, 
whereon the Jndians had built a kind of Fort, being palisadoed 
round, and within that a clay Wall, as also felled down abundance 
of Trees to lay quite round the said Fort, but they had not quite 
finished the said Work.” It is evident from these, the only detailed 
accounts, and from some casual references, that the works were rude 
and incomplete, but would have been almost impregnable to our 
troops had not the swamp been frozen. At the corners and ex- 

VOL. XL. 8 
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posed portions, rude block-houses and flankers had been built, from 
which a raking fire could be poured upon any attacking force. 
Either by chance, or the skill of Peter, their Indian guide, the Eng- 
lish seem to have come upon a point of the fort where the Indians 
did not expect them. Mr. Church, in relating the circumstances of 
Capt. Gardiner’s death, says that he was shot from that side “ next 
the upland where the English entered the swamp.” The place where 
he fell was at the “east end of the fort.” The tradition that the 
English approached the swamp by the rising land in front of the 
“Judge Marchant” house, thus seems confirmed. This “upland” 
lies about north of the battlefield. 

Our van pursued those of the enemy who first met them 
so closely that they were led straight to the entrance used by 
the Indians themselves, perhaps by their design then to attract 
attention from an exposed part of their works a short distance 
away. The passage left by the Indians for their own use, as before 
mentioned, was by a long tree over a “place of water,” across 
which but one might pass at a time, “and which was so waylaid 
that they would have been cut off that had ventured.” Mr. Hub- 
bard counts among the fortunate circumstances of that day that 
the troops did not attempt to carry this point, and that they 
discovered the only assailable point a little farther on. This 
was at a corner of the fort where was a large unfinished gap, 
where neither palisades nor the abbatis, or “hedge,” had been 
placed, but only a long tree had been laid across about five feet from 
the ground, to fill the gap, and might be easily passed; only that 
the block-house right opposite this gap and the flankers at the sides 
were finished, from which a galling fire might sweep and enfilade 
the passage. Mr. Hubbard’s account is very clear about this, yet 
several writers have sadly confused matters and described the first 
as the point of assault. 

It seems that the companies of Capts. Davenport and Johnson 
came first’” to this place, and at once charged through the gap and 
over the log at the head of their companies, but Johnson fell dead 
at the log, and Davenport a little within the fort, and their men 
were met with so fierce a fire that they were forced to retire again 
and fall upon their faces to avoid the fury of the musketry till it 
should somewhat abate. Mosely and Gardiner, pressing to their 
assistance, met a similar reception, losing heavily, till they too fell 
back with the others, until Major Appleton coming up with his own 
and Capt. Oliver’s men, massed his entire force as a storming col- 
umn, and it is said that the shout of one of the commanders that the 
Indians were running, so inspired the soldiers that they made an 
impetuous assault, carried the entrance amain, beat the enemy from 
one of his flankers at the left, which afforded them a temporary shel- 


109 John Raymond claimed to have been the first soldier to enter the fort. The only 
soldier of that name credited was John Rayment, under Major Appleton. 
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ter from the Indians still holding the block-house opposite the en- 
trance. In the mean time, the General, holding the Plymouth 
forces in reserve, pushed forward the Connecticut troops, who not 
being aware of the extent of the danger from the block-house, suf- 
fered fearfully at their first entrance, but charged forward gallantly, 
though some of their brave officers and many of their comrades lay 
gh sa J pans, 
dead behind them, and unknown numbers and dangers before. The 
forces now joining, beat the enemy step by step, and with fierce 
fighting, out of their block-houses and various fortifications."'® Many 
of the Indians, driven from their works, fled outside, some doubtless 
to the wigwams inside, of which there were said to be upward of 
five hundred, many of them large and rendered bullet-proof by large 
quantities of grain in tubs and bags, placed along the sides. In 
these many of their old people and their women and children had 
gathered for safety, and behind and within these as defences the 
Indians still kept up a skulking fight, picking off our men. After 
three hours hard fighting, with many of the officers and men wound- 
ed or dead, a treacherous enemy of unknown numbers and resources 
lurking in the surrounding forests, and the night coming on, word 
comes to fire the wigwams, and the battle becomes a fearful holo- 
caust, great numbers.of those who had taken refuge therein being 
burned. 

The fight had now raged for nearly three hours with dreadful car- 
nage in proportion to the numbers engaged. It is not certain at 
just what point the Plymouth forces were pushed forward, but most 
likely after the works were carried, and the foremost, exhausted, re- 
tired for a time bearing their dead and wounded to the rear; but we 
are assured that all took part in the engagement, coming on in turn 
as needed. It is doubtful if the cavalry crossed the swamp, but 
were rather held in reserve and as scouts to cover the rear and pre- 
vent surprises from any outside parties. 

When now the fortress and all its contents were burning, and de- 
struction assured, our soldiers hastily gathered their wounded and 
as many as possible of their dead, and formed their shattered column 
for the long and weary march back to Wickford. 

Mgr gitar! # ‘ 

Reliable details of this battle are few, and only gleaned from cas- 
ual references here and there, and thus many, who have sought to 
write upon the matter, have quoted in full the story of Benjamin 
Church, who relates his own experience, and draws out his personal 

10 Mr. Dudley’s account scems to indicate that at this point the Indians rallied and beat 
the English again ont of the fort; but after careful weighing of the evidence, I am satis- 
fied that in the matter of the battle itself, Mr. Hubbard's account, gathered from the offi- 
cers of Massachusetts, especially Major Appleton, is most correct in details. Mr. Dudley 
remained outside the swamp with the General, his staff and reserve force, and the re- 
pulse, at the first onset, would naturally be magnified by those who were forced to await 
the issue without participation. The above account is entirely consistent. Again, when 
the band of volunteers headed by Church was sent forward by the General, the fort was 
already in full possession of our army, and when they passed the entrance many of the 
slain and several of our captains were lying where they fell. If there had been a retreat 
from the fort, these dead officers would have been removed. 
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reminiscences with all an old man’s fondness for his deeds of “ long 
ago.” The very small part he took in this battle is evident even 
from his own story, and from the utter silence of other writers, es- 
pecially Mr. Hubbard, who knew Church and commends him highly 
for his exploits in the Mount Hope campaign. No one can doubt 
the ability or courage of Mr. Church, but his part in this battle was 
simply that when the fort was carried and the fighting nearly over, 
he went, with some thirty others, into and through the fort and out 
into the swamp upon the trail of the retreating foe, discovered, 
ambushed and scattered a skulking party of them returning to the 
attack, chased a few of them into the fort amongst the huts, and 
was himself severely wounded by them thus brought to bay. 

I wish here to record my protest against the unjust, often weak, 
and always inconsiderate, criticism bestowed upon our leaders in 
this campaign, and especially in this battle, for their lack of fore- 
sight in abandoning the shelter and provisions of the fort, their sac- 
rifice of the lives of our wounded men through their removal and the 
dangers and fatigues of the long march, and their inhumanity in 
burning the helpless and innocent in their huts and wigwams. 

It is well to remember at the start, that many of the wisest, ablest 
and bravest men of the three colonies were the leaders in this affair. 
A noble commander, wise and brave, reverend ministers, by no 
means backward with their opinions ; the most prominent and skilful 
surgeons the country afforded ; veteran majors and captains of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, with their veteran soldiers fresh from 
the severe experiences in the western campaign, inured to danger 
and experienced in Indian wiles and deceits: against all these we 
have recorded only the remonstrance of Mr. Church, who up to 
that time, at least, had experience in Indian warfare only as a scout, 
and the record we have of any protest by him was made many years 
after the affair. And again, from the standpoint of their conditions 
as nearly as we can now judge, it seems that their hasty retreat was 
wise. They were some sixteen miles from their base of supplies 
(it is doubtful if they had noted the Indian supplies until the burn- 
ing began). There was no way of reaching their provisions and am- 
munition at Wickford except by detaching a portion of their force 
now reduced greatly by death, wounds and exposure. The numbers 
of Indians that had escaped, and were still in the woods close at 
hand, were unknown, but supposed to be several thousand, with 
report of a thousand in reserve about a mile distant. These were 
now scattered and demoralized, but in a few hours might rally and 
fall upon the fort, put our troops, in their weakened condition, upon 
the defensive, and make their retreat from the swamp extremely diffi- 
cult if not utterly impossible, encumbered as they would be by the 
wounded, whose swollen and stiffened wounds in a few hours would 
render removal doubly painful and dangerous. Added to this 
was the chance of an attack upon the garrison at Wickford, and the 
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dread of the midnight ambuscade, which every hour’s delay made 
more likely and would render more dangerous. Thus it seems to 
me that from the standpoint of military strategy, the immediate re- 
treat to Wickford was best. As to inhumanity, we must remember 
the harsh times in which they were living, the contempt in which 
the Indians were held—first, as heathen, against whom war was 
righteous; second, as idle and treacherous vagabonds, with no 
rights which honest industry was bound to respect; third, as deadly 


‘enemies, lying in wait to plunder, burn and destroy. Moreover, 


the very life of the colonies was threatened by this war; many 
thriving hamlets were already in ashes; hundreds of families were 
broken up and scattered up and down, with loss of all; fathers, hus- 
bands and brothers slain or in captivity, farms and homes laid waste, 
whole communities huddled in wretched block-houses, while the 
“reign of terror” swept about them. Brookfield, “ Beers’s Plain,” 
and “ Bloody-Brook,” with their outrage and carnage, were fresh 
in mind, and a few days before, the destruction and massacre at Pet- 
tisquamscot; while even here at their feet were their dead and 
dying comrades and beloved officers. Is it strange that they were 
cruel, when now for the first time they came face to face with 
the authors of all their troubles in a fair fight? By any candid stu- 
dent of history I believe this must be classed as one of the most 
glorious victories ever achieved in our history, and considering con- 
ditions, as displaying heroism, both in stubborn patience and dash- 
ing intrepidity, never excelled in American warfare. 

Of the details of the march to Wickford very little is known; 
through a bitter cold winter’s night, in a blinding snowstorm, car- 
rying two hundred and ten of their wounded and dead, these 
soldiers, who had marched from dawn till high noon, had engaged 
in a desperate life-and-death struggle from noon till sunset, now 
plodded sturdily back to their quarters of the day before, through 
deepening snows and over unbroken roads." By the letters be- 
low, it will be seen that the General and staff, with their escort, 
got separated from the main column, lost their way and wandered 
about till 7 o’clock next morning, while the main body reached their 
quarters at 2 o’clock. 


DEAD AND WOUNDED. 


The names of those officers and soldiers of Massachusetts killed 
and wounded in this battle, have been given heretofore in the 
sketches of the companies to which they belonged. 

By Capt. Oliver’s letter, written a little more than a month after- 
wards from the seat of war, and considered official, we learn that up 
to that time the dead numbered about sixty-eight, and the wounded 


™ There is a tradition (mentioned in a note in Hon. Elisha R. Potter, Jr.’s “ Early History 
of Narragansett’) that the English feared an ambuscade in force on the line of march by 
which they had come, and so marched by way of McSparran Hill on their return. 
VOL. XL. 8* 
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one hundred and fifty, in the whole army. Eight of the dead were 
left in the fort, and twelve more were dead when they started back 
to Wickford. Twenty-two died on the march, and before the next 
day, Monday, Dec. 20th, when they buried thirty-four in one grave, 
and six more within two days, eight died at Rhode Island, and three 
others, making in all but fifty-nine, if we reckon the twelve carried 
from the fort as a part of the thirty-four buried Dec. 20th; other- 
wise, seventy-one. But the first estimate of sixty-eight is satisfied 
if we add the twenty killed at the fort to those buried at Wickford 
and Rhode Island, and conclude that the twelve taken from the fort 
were buried somewhere on the march.”” 

Of the losses of Massachusetts we are not left in doubt, since 
there is still preserved in our archives a full and official return, 
which Mr. Hubbard gives substantially, adding to the wounded pro- 
bably those whose wounds were slight and not reported at the time, 
and with some modifications of the list of dead, though with the 
same total. 

The official list of those killed and wounded in the battle, includ- 
ing three of Capt. Gardiner’s men killed previous to the battle, is 
dated January 6, 1675, and entitled, 


A list of Major Sam!' Apleton souldjers y* were slayne & wounded the 
19™ Decemb. ’75, at the Indians fort at Narraganset. 
Killed. Wounded. 





f Major Appleton, 4 18 

Capt. Mosely, 6 9 

Capt. Oliver, 5 8 

In the Company of { Capt. Davenport, 4 11 
Capt. Johnson, 4 8 

Capt. Gardiner, 7 10 

| Capt. Prentice, 1 3 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 68, p. 104. — om 
31 67 


Of the officers, Capts. Davenport, Johnson and Gardiner were 
killed, and Lieutenants Upham, Savage, Swain, and Ting were 
wounded.” 

Of the Connecticut troops, seventy-one were killed and wounded 
according to Hubbard; and according to the eminent historian of 
Connecticut, Dr. Benjamin Trumbull, seventy. 


Capt. Gallop, 10 Mr. Hubbard’s Account. 
Capt. Marshall, 14 Of New Haven Company, 20 
Capt. Seely, 20 Of Capt. Siely his Company, 20 
Capt. Mason, 9 Of Capt. Watt his Company, 17 
Capt. Watts, 17—70 Of Capt. Marshal his Company, 14—71 


N2 Ninigret, sachem of the Nianticks, sent to General Winslow word that his people had 
buried the dead of the English left at the Fort, and that the number was twenty-four, and 
he asked for a charge of powder for each. This information was given in a letter from 
Major Bradford to Rev. Mr. Cotton of Plymouth. 

113 The random estimates of Henry Trumbull, who published a popular History of Indian 
Wars in 1810, will appear absurd when compared with the above. For instance, he gives as 
killed and wounded of Connecticut 357, when their whole force was 300 English; and of 
their Indian allies, he kills 51 and wounds 82 of the 150. 
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Major Treat by tradition is said to have been the last man to have 
left the fort, commanding the rear guard of the army; and of his 
captains, Gallop, Marshall and Seely were killed, and Capt. Mason 
mortally wounded. 

Of the Plymouth forces, Major Bradford, commander, and Benja- 
min Church of the General’s staff were severely wounded, and of 
the soldier: the killed and wounded in both companies were twenty, 
by best accounts. 

The grave of the forty buried at Wickford was marked by a tree 
called the “ grave appletree,” which was blown down in the gale of 
September, 1815. The wounded were sent in vessels to Rhode 
Island, and well cared for. 

Of the losses of the enemy there can be no reliable account. 
Capt. Oliver says, “ By the best intelligence we killed 300 fighting 
men, and took say 350 and above 300 women and children.” Mr. 
Dudley, two days after the fight, reckons about two hundred ; Capt. 
Mosely counted sixty-four in one corner of the fort; and Capt. 
Gorham made an estimate of at least one hundred and fifty. The 
desperate strait of the Indians is shown by their leaving the dead in 
their flight. Indian prisoners afterward reported seven hundred 
killed. 

The conduct of the Mohegan and Pequod allies is represented by 
Capt. Oliver as false, they firing in the air, but securing much 
plunder. I have found no other notice of their part in the battle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following letters, written by Joseph Dudley, who was with 
Gen. Winslow as one of his staff or “ Guard,” and also served as 
chaplain to the army, are perhaps the most reliable official reports 
of the campaign that remain. ‘The letter of the fifteenth is still pre- 
served, as noted below. That of the twenty-first was published by 
Governor Hutchinson in his “ History of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay,” London edition (1765), page 302. I have not been 
able to find the original of this last. The letter of the Council to 
Gen. Winslow, in answer to Dudley’s first, is preserved as below 
noted, and in two copies—the first a rough draft, the second a care- 
fully written copy in Secretary Rawson’s own hand. 


Letter of Joseph Dudley. 


May it please your Honn" Mr Smiths 15, 10, 75 

I am commanded by the Generall to give your Honn’ account of our 
proceeding since our last fr" Pautuxet in the Sabath evening we advanc- 
ed the whole body from Mr Carpenters with Intent to surprise Pomham 
& his Party at about 10 or 12 Miles Distance having information by our 
Warwick Scouts of his seat but the darkness of y* Night Difficulty of our 
passage & unskilfulness of Pilots we passed the whole Night & found our- 
selves at such Distance yet from y™ y' we Diverted & Marched to Mr Smiths, 
found our Sloops from Seaconk arrived. since which by y° help of Indian 
Peter by whom your Honnor had the Information formerly of y° Number & 
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resolution of y* Naragansets, we have burned two of their Towns viz: Ahmus 
who is this summer come down amongst them & y* old Queens quarters con- 
sisting of about 150 Many of them large wigwams & seized & slayn 50 Per- 
sons in all our prisoners being about 40 Concerning whom the generall prayes 
your advice concerning their transportation or Disposall all which was per- 
formed without any loss save a slight wound by an Arrow in Lieut. Way- 
man’s face, the whole body of them we find removed into their great 
swamp at Canonicus his quarters where we hope with the addition of Con- 
necticut, when arrived we hope to Coop them up, this day we Intend the 
removall or spoyle of y" Corn & hope to Morrow a March toward them, 
our soldiers being very chearful are forward notwithstanding great Diflicul- 
ty by weather & otherwise, abovs* Peter whom we have found very faith- 
full will Make us believe y' y" are 3000 fighting Men though Many un- 
armed Many well fitted with lances we hope by cutting off their forage to 
force them to a fayr battle In y* Mean time I have only to present the 
Generalls humble service to your (sic) & to beg your Intense prayers 
for this so great Concern and remayn your 
Honnors Humble Servant Jos: DupLey. 


Goodale™* nor Moor arrived we fear want of shot. 


My humble service to Madam Leveret Brother and Sister Hubbard & 
Dudley. 
Amongst our Prison™ & slayne we find 10 or 12 Wampanoags. 
[Mass. Archives, Vol. 68, p. 101.] 


Answer of the Council to Gen. Winslow. 


S' y"™ Intelligences and Advices subjected by Mr Dudley the 15 & 16 
Ins‘ wee received this Morning being the 18" at eight of the clock. Wee 
desire to blesse God y‘ hee hath smiled upon you in y’ first Attempts & hath 
delivered some of o* enemys into yo" hands & also to Acknowledge Gods 
favou' in the supporting y° hearts of yo" souldiers in such a severe season & 
keeping up their spirits w™ courage and that you have received no more 
losse of men: But yet also according to God’s wonted manner of dealing 
hee hath mixed the Cup w™ some bitternes; in the losse susteyned in yo" 
soldiers especially Mr Bulls house & y* people y'*also y*‘ the forces of Con- 
ecticut are not joyned w™ you nor the vessell w™ supplys of Ammunition & 
provision then arrived; Wee hope by this time both the vessell may be arriv- 
ed & the Conecticut men conjoined w™ you but least that should faile wee 
have sent a cart w"" Ammunition ; and an order from Gou™ Winthrop for their 
forces to March speedily ; Concerning the disposall of y* Indian prisoners ; 
Our Advice is if any present to buy them, they may be sould there & de- 
livered by your Orders or if that cannot bee then to secure them at the 
Island or els-where at yo" best discretion; Wee have no more to.add at 
present but our hearty prayers unto the Lord of Hoasts to appear w™ & 
for you & all w™ you, in all yo" enterprises, for the Lord & his people and 
cover all yo" heads in the day of Battle, So w™ our particular respects & 
love to y‘self & all y° Command” & Ministers; wee remajne 

Yo" respective friends & servants 
Boston 18: December 1675 Epwarp Rawson Secret’ in the name 
at one of the clock. & by y® order of the Council. 

[ Mass. Archives, Vol. 68, p. 102.] 


14 Richard Goodale and Thomas Moore. (See Maritime Department, p. 93.) 
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Second Letter of Joseph Dudley.” 
Mr Smith’s, 21, 10, 1675 (Dec. 21, 1675). 
May it please your honour, 

The coming in of Connecticut force to Petaquamscot, and surprisal of 
six and slaughter of 5 on Friday night, Saturday we marched towards Pet- 
aquamscot, though in the snow, and in conjunction about midnight or 
later, we advanced ; Capt. Mosely led the van, after him Massachusets, 
and Plimouth and Connecticut in the rear; a tedious march in the snow, 
without intermission, brought us about two of the clock afternoon, to the 
entrance of the swamp, by the help of Indian Peter, who dealt faithfully 
with us; our men, with great courage, entered the swamp about 20 rods; 
within the cedar swamp we found some hundreds of wigwams, forted in 
with a breastwork and flankered, and many small blockhouses up and 
down, round about; they entertained us with a fierce fight, and many thou- 
sand shot, for about an hour, when our men valiantly scaled the fort, beat 
them thence, and from the blockhouses. In which action we lost Capt. 
Johnson, Capt Danforth, and Capt Gardiner, and their lieutenants disa- 
bled, Capt. Marshall also slain; Capt. Seely, Capt. Mason, disabled, and 
many other of our officers, insomuch that, by a fresh assault and recruit of 
powder from their store, the Indians fell on again, recarried and beat us 
out of, the fort, but by the great resolution and courage of the General and 
Major, we reinforced, and very hardly entered the fort again, and fired the 
wigwams, with many living and dead persons in them, great piles of meat 
and heaps of curn, the ground not admitting burial of their store, were con- 
sumed ; the number of their dead, we generally suppose the enemy lost at 
least two hundred men; Capt. Mosely counted in one corner of the fort 
sixty four men; Capt. Goram reckoned 150 at least; But, O! Sir, mine 
heart bleeds to give your honor an account of our lost men, but especially 
our resolute Captains, as by account inclosed, and yet not so many, but we 
admire there remained any to return, a captive woman, well known to Mr 
Smith, informing that there were three thousand five hundred men engag- 
ing us and about a mile distant a thousand in reserve, to whom if God had 
so pleased, we had been but a morsel, after so much disablement: she in- 
formeth, that one of their sagamores was slain and their powder spent, 
causing their retreat, and that they are in a distressed condition for food 
and houses, that one Joshua Tift, an Englishman, is their encourager and 
conductor. Philip was seen by one, credibly informing us, under a strong 
guard. 

After our wounds were dressed, we drew up for a march, not able to 
abide the field in the storm, and weary, about two of the clock, obtained 
our quarters, with our dead and wounded, only the General, Ministers, and 
some other persons of the guard, going to head a small swamp, lost our 
way, and returned again to the evening’s quarters, a wonder we were not 
a prey to them, and, after at least thirty miles marching up and down, in 
the morning recovered our quarters, and had it not been for the arrival of 
Goodale next morning, the whole camp had perished; The whole army, 
especially Connecticut, is much disabled and unwilling to march, with te- 
dious storms, and no lodgings, and frozen and swollen limbs, Major Treat 
importunate to return at least to Stonington; Our dead and wounded are 
about two hundred, disabled as many; the want of officers, the considera- 


"5 This letter is copied from the note in Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, vol. i. 
page 273. 
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tion whereof the General commends to your honor, forbids any action at 
present, and we fear whether Connecticut will comply, at last, to any ac- 
tion. We are endeavoring, by good keeping and billetting our men at 
several quarters, and, if possible removal of our wounded to Rhode-Island, 
to recover the spirit of our soldiers, and shall be diligent to find and under- 
stand the removals on other action of the enemy, if God please to give us 
advantage against them. 

As we compleat the account of our dead, now in doing, the Council is of 
the mind, without recruit of men we shall not be able to engage the main 


body. 

I give your honour hearty thanks I am Sir, your honor’s 
for your kind lines, of which humble servant, 
I am not worthy JosepH DUDLEY. 


Since the writing of these lines, the General and Council have jointly 
concluded to abide on the place, notwithstanding the desire of Connecticut, 
only entreat that a supply of 200 may be sent us, with supply of command- 
ers; and, whereas we are forced to garrison our quarters with at least one 
hundred, three hundred men, upon joint account of the colonies, will serve, 
and no less, to effect the design. This is by order of the council. 

Blunderbusses, and hand grenadoes, and armour, if it may be, and at 
least two armourers to mend arms. 


CommissaRY DEPARTMENT. 

The following accounts are inserted in this place as showing some- 
what the method and material of the commissary department at that 
time. The accounts, as will be noticed, relate largely to the earlier 
part of the war, and the Mount Hope campaign under Gen. Cud- 
worth. The preliminary accounts having been squared by Mr. 
Southward (Southworth), all the rest were gathered in the general 
settlement in January, 1675-6.—Hull’s Journal. 


27 August 1675 





Plymouth Colony Dr. to Cash for severalls as followeth. 
To Phillip Curtis for five men to guard powder 
and shott 00, 17, 00 
To the Guard for expence at Roxbury 00, 08,067 02, 05, 09 
for + bb! of biskett 00, 05, 09 
for 1'” of powder besides what they brought 00, 01, 06 
Expence of s* Guard at Dedham 00, 13, 00 } 
September 14" 1675 
Richard Smith for guarding Ammunition 00, 03, 00 
Thomas Lawrence ditto. 00, 03, 00 
James Hosly ditto. 00, 03,00} 00, 15, 00 
James Montt ditto. 00, 03, 00 
Ebenezer Hill ditto. 00, 03, 00 | 
November 23°. Cr. By Received of Mr. Southward 
for disbursements . ‘ ; : ; ‘ 03, 00, 09 


January 25" 1675 
Plimouth Colony Dr. to Sundry aco" as hear stated in p’per p’cells, for 
severalls dd’. by sundry persons for the use of s* Colony at divers times 
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from the 29 of June last to this moneth inclusive as Pr the acc", receipts, 
& orders relating thereunto filed as p No. 1269 & 1270 £285, 14, 10 


—_— 





Armes for a muskett to Gen! Cudworth : : . . 00, 18, 00 
Ligors for Rum to viz. 

f . ‘ T] . , C ‘ x 

Mr James Brown 9} Gall. " ‘ : 2, 5, of 05, 05, 00 


Their forces at Naragansett 124 gall » ©, 
Apparel for severalls viz. . ; ; ; ‘ - 82,11, 00 
To Nathaniel Gunny 1 pr shoes ° - 0, 4,0 
Ditto Benjamin Peirce 0, 4,0 
To Capt Cornelius, Wastcoat, Shoes & Stokins 0, 14, 0 
To Josiah Joslin, shoes and stockins . .- & ee 
To Gen' Cudworth 6 pr. shoes and 13 p. stockins 3, 0, 0 


Delivered by the Commissioners to their forces at 
Narragansett viz. 








26—shirts at 7, 16, 0} 
6— Wastcoats 2, 14, 0 
9—p drawers I, 4&0 
1—p breeches 0, 18, 0 
2—lined coats 3, 0,0 \ 98, 2,0 
10—p shoes } 4, 15, 0 
d—p stockins 
6 y*® of canvas for neckcloaths 
: ? 1, 0,9 
shott pouch and calicoe 
180 y** sale cloth at y® 6, 15, 0 J 
(32, 11, 0) 
Ammunition Id’ viz. ‘ ; . ; - 103, 08, 10 
To the officers a bagg with 35" powder 2, 14, 0 


Ditto to B benje arin Church with 18° and 50 bullets 2, 13, 6 


To the Gen" 1 cask bullets qr 1" or better 2, 16, 0 
To Mr James Brown 5} bbl powder at 7" pr bbl. 38, 10, 0 
Ditto 9 cask & 1 chest bullets qr. 11'° 25, 13, 4 
More dd’. by the Commissaries 480 flints 0, 10, 0 
124 bullets 2, 12,0 

8 half barrells of powder of the Mattachusetts 
detained by the Governor of Rhoad Island 28, 0,0 


for 4 barrells lent to Plimouth ——_—__- 
(103, 08, 10) 


Tobacco, for 15'” to Nathaniel Gunny ° ; ae 0, 07, 06 

Tooles, dd’ to the officers viz 3 spades 0, 10, 0 
2 Mattucks 1, 14, 0 02, 08, 00 

4 Axes 1, 04, 0 

Biskett dd’ viz. To the Officers 150 cakes 0, 14, 0 
To Mr James Brown 9 hhds. $1, 10, 0 44, 04, 00 

To Gen™ Cudworth 3} hhds. 12, 00, 0 
Grocery for 26’ Raisons solis to ditto Brown. t ‘ 01, 06, 00 
Fish for 1 hhd. ditto é ; : ; ; 04, 00, 00 


Porke ditto for 5 bb! at 4i pr bb! : ’ 20, 00, 00 
2 bb! ditt : : 2 8, 00, 00 28, 00, 00 
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Miscellanies, for severalls viz. : 
To Benjamin Church 1 hh* biscake ) 


2 bb! porke y Bt, 8, 00 
2 bsh. pease & 1 sack a ‘ 
20" tobacoe 5 01, 02, 00 
To Capt. Goram 1™* biskett & pease 7} 
wanting 200 cakes | 
1” raisons solis 03, 17, 06 
4 large peeces of porke 
To Gen*" Cudworth 1 kittle 01, 10 00 
To ditto Church 1 jarr oyle 
2 galls wine 01, 03, 00 
10" raisons solis 
To Lt Tanner 1”"' pease 
(4?)>"' biscake 04, 00, 00 
2>bl norke 
Yobleig itt. th)? 
To John seettee o Ch(urch) } 1, 16, 00 
At Narragansett 2 qire p(aper) 0, 01, 00 





(24, 19, 06) 


Billetings, for quartering 12 souldiers at M" Miles hous ) 
Alsoe Gen*" Cudworth’s and Capt Bradfords Companies } 
the 17 18" & 19™ dayes of July with bread, pease, 
pork tobaco and liq? 
Pease viz 
To dit. Browne 3""* with Cask 9, 0 
To dit. Cudworth 2"™¢ 1,1 
Cask for 9"* to Ditto Browne 


0, 00 
5, 00 


’ 


Maritim—disbursments viz 
hhd bbl 
oe of 4""¢ bisket and 2 of tobaco 1, 00, 00 
Ditto to } p* of the hire of Vessells 10, 00, 00 
Salt dd’. viz 
To Ditto Browne 1""¢ qr. 12°" & Cask 2, 00, 00 
By Ditto Commissaries 14 bsh 0, 06, 00 ¢ 


Thomas Terry for 14 firkins of sope 
1" meale, 10 wooden boules and 1 cann 
(285, 14, 10) 


—_— 





June 24" 1676. 
Plymouth Colony Cr By Vz. 


Ammunission for powder & ball returned as 

p No 3185 } 44,18, 04 
Biskett dit. 22, 00, 00 
Graine for pease dit. 03, 00, 00 | 


[Jan. 


24, 19, 06 


10, 00, 00 


10, 15, 00 


Real 
2, 01, 00 
11, 00, 00 


02, 06, 00 


02, 05, 00 


. 69, 18, 04 


By Disbursements for Ballance as p bond 11535 fo! 544 be 215, 16, 06 


The account is thus carried to a later Ledger, which is lost. 
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Maritime DEPARTMENT. 


The following may show somewhat of the “naval” power of that 
day, and the methods and means of transporting supplies. 


1675 Maritime Disbursements Dr 
Nov 20 To Peter Treby for frait of the Sloope Primrose £09, 96, 00 
Dec 10 To Israel Nichols for wood for Goodall’s Vessel 00, 05, 00 
« « To Stephen Hascott for dammage of the Sloope Swan 03, 10, 00 
Feby 29 To Anthony Low for frait ‘ ‘ : 05, 00, 00 

1676 

June 24 “ Richard Goodall for frait . ; ; 22, 00, 00 
“6s “ Nehemiah Goodall for Service ; , 05, 10, 00 
6 “ Pilgrim Simpkin “ é“ ; ‘ 02, 68, 00 
“6 “ James Twisdell 6 4 3 - 02, 08, 00 
“ “ Richard Earle - ss ; . 02, 08, 00 
é“ “ Ezekiel Gardner “ er ; ‘ 02, 02, 00 
“ “© William Woodbery “ « ‘ : 05, 10, 00 
2 *“ Anthony Haywood “ wae ; ‘ 04, 00, 00 
‘“ “ Thomas Moore “ ; ‘ 10, 00, 00 
“ “ John Baker “ = | ; ; 02, 08, 00 


Andrew Belcher, of Cambridge, a prominent merchant, with ves- 
sels operating between Boston and Connecticut ports, was active in 
these affairs, but his accounts doubtless fall into a later Ledger. 

In the State Archives, in some bills of Benjamin Gillam against 
the colony, I find the item, Jan’y 10, 1675: 


“To charges on men to cut out Andrew Belcher’s Sloop to gue to Nar- 
ragansett, 14s.” 


Mr. Church speaks of the arrival of Andrew Belcher as oppor- 
tune in saving the army; Mr. Dudley says Goodale. Mr. Hub- 
bard’s reference to the vessels “frozen in at Cape Cod,” causing 
distress, was, I think, to a later time. 

After the return of the army to Mr. Smith’s Garrison, the burial 
of the dead and removal of their wounded to Rhode Island, they 
spent several weeks parleying with the enemy, watching and re- 
cruiting. Major Treat withdrew with his Connecticut forces, 
against the wishes, it appears, of the General and the other officers, 
and was later called to account for insubordination. Additional 
troops were sent down from Boston, and Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth held the field for a month longer; but their operations and 
the closing part of this winter campaign, and the new forces engag- 
ed, must fall into the next chapter. 

Massachusetts afterwards redeemed the promise made to the sol- 
diers at Dedham Plain, and granted to eight hundred and forty 
claimants, including those of Plymouth, the seven Narragansett 
townships. Connecticut to her volunteers in the Narragansett wars 
granted the town of Voluntown. (See List in Narragansett His- 
torical Register, vol. i. p. 145, by Hon. Richard A. Wheeler.) 

VOL. XL, 9 
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THE INDIAN NAMES OF BOSTON, AND THEIR 
MEANING. 


Read before the New England Historic Genealogical Society, November 4, 1885, 
By Prof. E. N. Horsronp, A.M., of Cambridge. 


HE following paper has grown out of the study of the Indian 
names of Eastern Long Island, New York, to which I was 
led in an investigation of some points of local history pertaining to 
the early settlement of SyLvesreR Manor, Shelter Island. Several 
of these names’ that have been kept in use there were found to be 
nearly related to Indian names that have been preserved in the annals 
of Boston; so that in the study of the one group I became, in a 
degree, familiar with the other. In this research light has been 
thrown upon some other names of New England, which were neces- 
sarily introduced into my discussion. 

To illustrate my paper, I have added a tracing of Winsor’s map 
of ancient and modern Boston; also one, somewhat modified, from 
Des Barres’s map of Boston and its neighborhood ; together with a 
copy of Montanus’s map, showing some of the Indian names, and 
their substitutes proposed by Prince Charles; and, lastly, John 
Smith’s map of 1634. 

It will be seen that the region of the Neck to which Shawmut 
(Sha-um-ut) applied had its narrowest part between Haymarket 
Square and North Street, about on a line at right angles to the front 
of Oak Hall. In the time of Winthrop a canal was cut along what 
is now Blackstone Street, permitting small craft loaded with wood or 
other supplies procured on the shores ofthe Charles or Mystic to 
pass through for the needs of the dwellers on the east side of the 
peninsula, The Neck proper extended scarcely a hundred yards 
along what is now Hanover Street, and comprised with it a strip on 
either side, a little more than twice the width of the present street, 
as laid down on Winsor’s map. The farthest reach of the water 
from the east was a point about midway between Union and Black- 
stone streets, and equally distant from North and Hanover streets. 

The late Dr. T. W. Harris, librarian of Harvard College, as I 
am informed by Mr. Charles Deane, suggested that the names 
Boston, Hull, and Cambridge were transferred from the sites to 
which Prince Charles assigned them, and were not original selections 
by the first settlers, as in regard to Boston Dudley would lead us to 
believe. The observations presented in the following paper may 
throw some light on how the unanimity of assent as to the proposed 
change was promcted. In addition to what is stated in my paper, 


1 Agawom, Amagansett, Massapaug, Missepaug, Mashom-uk, Hashim-om-uk, Montauk, 
Monchonoc, Man-an-duk, Man-han-sett, Man-han-sac-kah-aquash-oo-um-uk, 
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I may add that Cambridge was a name assigned by Prince Charles 
to a point near the mouth of the Kennebec, called also Quinnebequi.' 
Kennebec and Quinnebequi differ only dialectically. Both mean 
long still water. If an Indian of the Massachusetts tribe, standing 
on the bank of any river against a stretch of “dead water,” were 
asked what he called the stream, he would reply (that point alone 
being in his mind), Quinnebequi ( Quinne, “long, and bequz, “ still 
water”), or the same word with dialectic modification. So he must 
have replied to Winthrop and Dudley, or Saltonstall and Philips, if 
they stood together near Winthrop Square, Old Cambridge, or near the 
Saltonstall landing against the Cambridge Hospital ; and when they 
recalled Smith’s map and account, and saw Cambridge on the river 
called Quinnebequi, they found the Prince had already bestowed a 
name. 

The name Anmoughcawgen, which Smith had placed higher up 
on the Kennebec (Quinnebequi) of Maine, qualified possibly the 
Charles and the Kennebec alike. It may mean Fishing-place 
weir, or perhaps Beaver dam. In the former case the “Fish 
weir” in Watertown would have borne the name associated with 
Cambridge ; in the latter, the sources of both streams—the Charles 
and the Kennebec—were regions in which beaver dams and meadows 


abounded. 





Wuen Winthrop came out in 1630, after a brief detention at Salem he 
moved around to Nantasket. Leaving the vessels there, he came up with 
the principal men of the Company to Charlestown, the residence of Thomas 
Walford, who was living within a stockaded enclosure on the slope of 
Breed’s Hill, looking toward Copp’s Hill, across the Charles River. The 
situation did not please Winthrop’s Company mainly because of the want 
of good water. The spring on which Mr. Walford depended was below 
high-water mark, and was, of course, available only when the tide was out ; 
and much of this time it yielded a more or less brackish water. 

Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. Dudley and others set out to find a 
more desirable spot on which to erect their dwelling-houses. Saltonstall 
and some others established themselves at Watertown, in the neighborhood 
of Mount Auburn, where they found good water. Winthrop and Dudley 
and others began to build at Cambridge, where, also, they found water. 
Before Winthrop had proceeded far, Mr. William Blaxton, who had been 
established for some years on the westerly slope of Beacon Hill, or possi- 
bly further north, invited him to settle at Shaumut, as there were good 
springs there. 

The substance of this interview is in a note in the early records of 
Charlestown. 

The first utterance of the word Shawmutt by an Englishman, spelled pre- 
cisely as if pronounced as we pronounce it to-day, occurred at least as early 
as 1630. 

The inducement mentioned by Blaxton (or Blackstone) and the coinci- 


! It is also printed Quinobequin and Quinibequy. 
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dent needs of Winthrop may have given rise to the notion that the mean- 
ing of Shawmutt was “a spring of water.” For this or some other reason 
the notion has found wide acceptance from that day to this." 

In 1817 Charles Shaw, in a very interesting volume entitled “ A Topo- 
graphical and Historical Description of Boston,” suggests that the name 
“Shawmut ” means Peninsula ; and leads us to infer that it applied to the 
great block of land connected by the Roxbury Neck with the main-land ; 
although he recognizes that there was the principal neck, and a neck within, 
known also as the “chief landing place.” Mr. Shaw supported his sug- 
gestion by references to Indian names of other localities, which, liowever, 
in the light of more recent study, admit of other interpretations. The sug- 
gestion was, nevertheless, a very happy one, and came very near to render- 
ing further research unnecessary. 

In 1822 Rev. Samuel Deane, of Scituate, in a communication to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, finds the origin of Shawmut in certain 
words of somewhat remote relationship, and that the word means a foun- 
tain of living waters. ‘“ Mishawumut” he translated a great spring. 

Mr. Drake, the author of the “ History and Antiquities of Boston,” p. 
457, remarks that he thinks Shawmut means “ Free Country, free land, or 
land unclaimed.” He does not give his reasons in detail. 

The most recent and thoughtful of the various discussions of the meaning 
of Shawmut is contained in a communication from the eminent Algonquin 
scholar, Dr. Trumbull, of Hartford, addressed to the late Mr. Folsom, Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society some twenty years ago. 

This paper derives the name from an Indian phrase, which Dr. Trum- 
bull translates, Where there is going by boat. 

The phrase, including Mushau-womuk as one of its stages of degradation, 
Mishawumut perhaps as another, and M’Shawmut as a third, became at 
length, in the utterance of English-speaking people, Shawmut, the meaning 
of which, in short, was Ferry, and referred to “where there was going by 
boat ” to Charlestown. 

My studies have led me to another interpretation, ond its contrast with 
this of Dr. Trumbull illustrates the fine spirit of the intimation, in quite 
another connection, by this accomplished writer, that it is well to regard 
efforts in this direction as tentative, and our conclusions, at the best, as 
scarcely more than provisional. 

In Wood’s “ New Englands’ Prospect,” edited by Mr. Charles Deane, 
there is, near the close, a short vocabulary of Indian words and a collection 
of Indian geographical names. 

In this latter list one column gives the Indian names, and another the 
corresponding English names, where known. 


1 “ Authority that can be relied upon” (Dr. Shurtleff, p. 25, ‘“‘ Historical Description of 
Boston”) ‘says: In the mean time, Mr. Blac kstone, dw elling on the other side of Charles 
River, alone, at a place by the Indians called Shawmutt, where he only hada cottage— 
at, not far off, the place called Blackstone’s Point, he came and acquainted the Gover- 
nor of an excellent spring there, withal inviting him and soliciting him thither. Where- 
upon after the death of Mr. Johnson and divers. others, the Governor with Mr. Wilson and 
the greater part of the church removed thither; whither also the frame of the Governor’s 
house in preparation in this town [Winthrop’s house was begun at what is now Cambridge} 
was (also to the discontent of sume) carried, when people began to build their houses 
against winter, and this place was called Boston.” 

Prince says: (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., iv. p. 155): “ The want of good water and other 
conveniences at Charlestown made several go abroad upon discovery. Some go over 
to Shawmut, some go without Charlestown Neck and travel up into the main till they come 
to a place well watered, whither Sir Richard Saltonstall with Mr. Phillips (minister) and 
several others went, and settled a plantation, and called it Watertown.” 
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Among them occur the following :— 
Mishaum, 
Mishaumut, Charlestowne. 
Massachusets, Boston. 


Dr. Trumbull suggested in regard to the column of geographical names, 
that, through a mistake of the type-setter, the English names had been 
dropped a line. It will be seen that there was no error in print requiring 
this explanation. 

In Ogilby’s “ America” (1671) we have, in a list of the early settle- 
ments of New England, against Charlestown, the name Mashawmut. 

We have, then, three forms of the Indian name of the site @f Charles- 
town :— 


Mishaumut, Wood, 1634. 
Mashawmut, Ogilby, 1671. 
Mishawumut, Rev. Samuel Deane, 1822. 


These are not different Indian words, but different results of English 
efforts to write what the Indian gave as the name of the site of Charles- 
town. 

They are obviously different forms of one word. Wood was several 
years in the neighborhood. He prepared a vocabulary of Indian words. 
Neither of the other authorities had this advantage. Wood’s form, Mishau- 
mut, commends itself. He spells the name of Charles River, Mishaum. 

Let us take his form, Mishaumut, as the Indian name of Charlestown. 

Neither Wood nor Ogilby give Shaumut as a name for Boston. The 
only authority for this name is Blaxton. It differs from the name for 
Charlestown in that it lacks the prefix Mi or Mis. 

The meaning of Mis we know. It occurs in Mistick, a tidal river sweep- 
ing Charlestown on the north and west, and in another tidal river near 
Stonington in Connecticut. It occurs in Missouri and in Mississippi, the 
great rivers; in MM(stassini, the great lake south of Hudson’s Bay. Its 
signification is well known. It means great. Mas is a dialectic equiv- 
alent of Mis. 

Mistick River is great as compared with other tidal rivers leading up into 
Malden and Medford meadows. 

Mis-shaumut, or Mishaumut, differs from Shaumut (whatever that may 
mean), in that it is something relatively greater. 

Let us look again at Wood’s column of Indian names. They are ar- 
ranged thus :— 

Mishaum, 

Mishaumut, Charlestowne, 
as if both names might be used for the same locality." They differ from 
each other in that one has the terminal syllable wt. 

Thomas Walford’s residence was Mishaumu. 

What does this terminal syllable uw mean? The answer is happily at 
hand. Books were printed for the use of the Indians in the two lan- 
guages; English on one page, and over against it the Indian translation. 

On the English titlepage the books were printed at Boston. On the 


1 Dr. Palfrey, vol. i. “ Hist. of New England,” p. 289, says: ‘‘ The visitors found at 
Mishawum an English palisaded and thatched house, wherein lived Thomas Walford, a 
smith.” ‘ Before the winter, an exploring party either began or made preparations for 
a settlement at Mishawam, now Charlestown. Everett’s Address at Charlestown, June 28, 
1830. Mishaum and Mishaumut were understood by the English as interchangeable or 
equivalent, as applied to Charlestown. 
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Indian titlepage they were printed Boston-wt. (Trumbull, Winsor’s 
*“ Boston.”) 

When Eliot, in attempting to translate the phrase, showing himself 
through the lattice (Solomon’s Song, ii. 9), for his Indian Bible, finding the 
nearest equivalent for /attice was the Indian expression for eel-pot, decided to 
transfer the English word unchanged, with the addition only of the syllable 
ut,—making “ /attessut” do service in defining the position, when “ show- 
ing himself through the lattice.” (Breeches Bible, 1599, has grates, Solo- 
mon’s Song, xi. 9, and /attesse, Judges v. 28.) 

Ut is a syllable of location, at, near, against, on this side, on that side, ete. 

We cannot be mistaken as to the meaning of the terminal syllable wt. 
Thomas Walford lived near Mishaum, and William Blaxton lived near 
Shaum. 

The peninsula of Charlestown was near Mishaum. The peninsula of 
Copp’s Hill was near Shaum. 

The unknown part of Mi-shaum-ut is reduced to two syllables. The 
unknown. part of Shaum-ut is less by one syllable. What remains is Shaum. 

It seems in the Massachusetts dialect that the addition of wm to a prepo- 
sition or adverb or adjective converts it into a noun,—na-um, wam(p)um, 
wong-um, shong-um, etc. That is, we may regard wm (or wum, our spell- 
ing) as a terminal syllable, without meaning, except in combination. It is, 
for example, like mess in English, or keit in German. Ness converts up- 
right, an adjective, into uprightness,a noun. eit converts aufrichtig, an 
adverb, into aufrichtigkeit, a noun. 

So um or wum, which we find in Shaum(ut) or Shawum(ut), and in 
(Mis)shaum or (Mis)shawum(ut), when taken away, leaves Sha as a possi- 
ble adverb, or preposition, or adjective,—the remaining syllable the mean- 
ing of which is to be found. 

To ascertain the meaning of this syllable, I have collected many Indian 
words in which it occurs, and sought, by a process of substitution, to find 
the word or phrase which would fit equally well in all the combinations of 
the syllable sha. 

Dr. Trumbull has laid down a rule in regard to Indian geographical 
names, which has been found to be of almost universal appplication.’ It is 
this :-— 

“Every NAME DESCRIBED THE LOCALITY TO WHICH IT Was 
AFFIXED. 

Of such names, in which the syllable sha occurs, there is Na-sha-un 
(Naushaun) (un for um), the long, narrow island between Vineyard Sound 
and Buzzard’s Bay; and Na-sha-we-na, another island, between the same 
two sheets of water. 

Na-sha-wi (oue, ue) (Nashaway), a river emptying into the Merrimack, 
not far from Lowell. 

Mi-sha-um (Mis-sha-um), the Charles River. 

Mi-sha-um, Charlestown. 

Sha-womet is the Indian name of a part of Warwick Neck in Rhode 
Island. Sha-omet and Mi-sha-womut are also found on Rhode Island 
maps. 

Sha appears in the Indian name Chawum (Shaum) of Captain John 
Smith, and the same name written in the town records of Sandwich is 
Shaum-e (e silent. Dr. Dwight). 


1 The Composition of Indian Geographical Names. Coll. Conn. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. p. 4. 
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Sha-um, with slight modification, is the name of a neck of land not far 
from Dighton Rock; of another neck of land near Fall River; of another 
between Seconnet and New Bedford; another on the peninsula of Cape 
Cod. 

Na-sha-quit-za describes a locality on Nantucket. 


In another class of names we have Mi-sha-on. 


Mi-sha-on, the trunk of a tree. 

Mi-sha-on, or Misho-on, or Misho-an, or Mushau-on, the canoe made from 
the trunk of a tree. 

Na-sha-onk, the throat. 

Mi-sha-onk, the trunk of the body, distinct from the head, arms and legs. 

Sha-meek is a Delaware name for eel, still used on Nantucket. The eel 
is also called Meek-sha, or Neek-sha. 

Sha (or Schach) enters into the name of a gun-barrel, and fenced road 
or highway. “apg. 

Na-sha-wi (or ue or we) is the Indian equivalent of between the walls, as 
of a village, for example, in Eliot’s Bible. 

Naha-sha-wi is employed by Eliot as the Indian equivalent of in a strait 
betwixt two. Na is repeated for emphasis, as “ out and out,” or “ very 
true.” 


In looking over this list, which need not be further extended, it will be 
readily seen that the single phrase suited to all the various uses of the syl- 
lable Sha is parallel-sided. 

Let us apply it. 

The gun barrel is parallel-sided. 

The eel (Sha-meek) is a parallel-sided fish ; meek is Delaware for fish. 

The sturgeon (Keppi-sha-meek ) is an encased, parallel-sided fish. 

Na means in the middle, half way, between, divide, etc. 

Onk means upright. 

Na-sha-onk, the throat, is méddle-of-the-parallel-sided upright. 

Mis-sha-onk, the trunk of the human body, is the great-parallel-sided 
upright. 

The trunk of the tree is the-great-parallel-sided Mis-sha-on (Mishaon) ; 
and the canoe made from it is Misha-on, or Misho-on, or Mushauon. 

Mi-sha-um is the great parallel-sided River Charles." (See Wood’s 
“ New Englands’ Prospect.”) 

It is also the great parallel-sided Neck of Charlestown, near which was 
Mi-sha-um-wt, the residence of Walford. 

Sha-um is that which is parallel-sided, as the Neck at Sandwich. 


1 Charles River had in its different portions different Indian names. Mi-sha-um, the 
great-parallel-sided,—the eel river, applied well to the portion between the Watertown Ar- 
senal and the Cottage Farm station on the Boston and Albany Railroad. Quinobequin, 
given by Morse as a name of Charles River, was probably, as suggested by the late Dr. T. 
W. Harris, librarian of Harvard College, transferred, with Cambridge, from the region of 
the Kennebec, where it was placed in Smith’s account, to the region of Boston. It was not 
the name of a river as a proper name. Quinnebequi applied to long stretches of still water, 
as the same name with dialectic modification applied to portions of the Kennebec. Another 
Indian name, Norombégue, is mentioned by Allefonsce, Thevet and Ogilby, which defined 
or described another peculiar feature or portion of the river. Captain John Smith substi- 
tuted for Massachusets—the Indian name of the mouth of the river—the name of Prince 
Charles. On Verrazano’s map (Maiollo’s) of our coast, 1527, is the name Anguileme, which 
is repeated on the maps of Gastaldi and Ruscelli, and is mentioned by Thevet, and also by 
Buno in his comment on Cluverius (see Ogilby), as being under the forty-third degree of 
latitude. It has interest as a possible translation of Mishaum, one of the Indian names of 
Charles River given above. 
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Sha-um was the Neck, upon or near which was the first Indian settle- 
ment, between the cove formerly coming in from the northwest to beyond 
the eastern limit of Haymarket Square, and the bay extending from the 
east to points west of Dock Square, as shown on Winsor’s map of ancient 
Boston. 

As Shaum was the neck, Shaum-ut seems to have been applied, as alrea- 
dy intimated, to the peninsula which was near it to the north as well. So 
Mishaum was the greater neck, and Mishaum-ut was applied to the whole 
peninsula of Charlestown, which was near it on the east, and greater than 
the peninsula north of the present Blackstone Street. 

As Sha-um-ut was the residence of Blaxton, near the Neck, se Mi-sha- 
um-ut was the temporary stopping-place of Winthrop, near the greater 
Neck. 

So I conceive came the name SHawmvt. 


There was another name of early Boston, of which note was taken by 
Dr. Trumbull :— 

Mushau-womuk. 

Indian books were printed at Mushau-womuk, according to the Indian 
title page. ‘They were printed, as the English title page showed, at Boston. 
(Trumbull.) 

The business streets or lanes of that period were in the region we now 
know as Blackstone and Union streets. Mushau-womuk was at the head 
of the cove, since filled in. It was the place where the canoes coming from 
Charlestown (Mishaumut) and perhaps Chelsea (Winne-sim-met) made the 
land. It was the canoe-landing-place, which is the meaning of Mushau-wo- 
muk. It described one side of the neck,—the Shaum. It was the name an 
Indian, with little conception of a PROPER geographical name, would give, in 
reply to inquiry. He would thus describe the spot to which he conceived 
his attention had been directed. 

From Mushaum—canoe—the m was dropped for ease of utterance; om 
was enclosure ; uk (ock) was place ; w (or 00) may be euphonic. The place 
where the canoe was kept—the ferry landing—was 

MvusHAU-WOMUK. 


Another name was recognized by Father Rasles, the Jesuit missionary 
among the Abnakis. It is given in his Abnaki Dictionary under the head 
Noms, p. 493. 

Messatsoosec, BastTon. 


Baston was the spelling on Montanus’s map; it was the same on La Hon- 
tin’s map. (On Smith’s map, Snodoun is spelled Snadoun.) 
Wood, in his “ New Englands’* Prospect,” already cited, wrote the 
name as he understood it :— 
Massachusets, Boston, 
instead of Messatsoosec, BastTon. 


If we analyze the name given by Father Rasles, we find familiar forms 
under dialectic variation. 

Mess is the same as mas or mis or mus, great. 

at-soo is adchu, wadchu, Aili. 

sec is sac, saco, or saugus, mouth, 

The combination, according to Rasles, was Great-Hills-Mouth, referring 


1 Wood placed the apostrophe after the s. 
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to the mouth of Charles River, near Trimountain, and contrasting it with 
the mouths of Naponsett,! Weymouth, and the other lesser streams empty- 
ing into Boston Harbor. 

The combination, Massachusetts, which is said to have been applied, and 
properly, to the country about the Blue Hills of Milton, was also properly 
employed in Massachusetts Bay.” It is the bay of the Great-Hil/s-Mouth, 
or the bay at the mouth of the Charles River. . 

This name was another descriptive appellation of the site, not of the neck 
or the head of the cove, but of the mouth of the river emptying into the bay 
near this point. 

But there wis still another name. It occurs in Ogilby’s “ America,” 
and in some respects is the most interesting of all, from its possible imme- 
diate connection with the final adoption of the English name Boston. 

Ogilby seems not to have heard of Shaumut or Shawmut, or Mushau- 
womuk or Messatsoosec, as Indian names of the region of Boston. He says 
(edition of 1671, p. 159) the name was “ anciently ” 

Accomonticus. 

It is not difficult to analyze this name. It is the same as the Abnaki 
name, Agamenticus. 

Accom (or Ogkome. Eliot) means beyond. 

Mon (or man, or men, or min) means elevation, or abrupt rising from 
water or a plain. 

tue (or tick) means tidal river or cove. 

es (or us) means Jittle. 

Accomonticus means Beyond-the-hill-little-cove. 

This would be the descriptive term employed by an Indian standing on 
the site of the Charlestown Navy Yard, and describing the head of the an- 
cient cove reaching up to the east side of the mill-pond of earlier times and 
of the present Haymarket Square. To him it would be the “ Beyond-the 
hill-little-cove.” 

So it would if he stood at the old Fort Washington, south of West 
Boston Bridge, looking across the ridge traversed by Leveret Street. 

So it would be if he were at Brookline or Roxbury, looking over Bea- 
con Hill, or if he were at South Boston or Dorchester, looking over the 
ancient Fort Hill. 

From all these points the Sha-um or Mushau-womuk would be at or near 
the Beyond-the-hill-little-cove. 

I have already intimated that this name is the most interesting of the 
four early Indian names of Boston, because it seems to be connected with 
the vote of the authorities in 1630, which determined the present English 
name of the locality which had at first been called 7rimountain. 

You will remember that Captain John Smith, after his return from his 
services at Jamestown, Virginia, sailed from England, April, 1614, on a 
voyage to our shores. His first land made was the Island Monahigan,? off 
the mouth of the Penobscot. He sent a part of his ship’s company to col- 
lect fish, and with a boat’s crew of eight besides himself he explored the 
coast as far south as Cape Cod. He obtained the various Indian names by 
which were known the bays, rivers, capes, etc., of the coast, and to some 
extent of the interior; and having placed them upon the outline chart he 


1 Winthrop’s map of 1634 gives Naponsett. 

2 Sett means surrounding, about, in the neighborhood of. Wood wrote the name with 
one t. It seems here to be the equivalent of sec. 

3 Manheigin on J. F. W. Des Barres’s map, 1776. 
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had prepared, solicited the young Prince Charles to substitute for them 
such other names as might be acceptable to his Royal Highness, that he 
might so remove the barbarous names, and at the same time give to the 
future settlers in the New England’ opportunity to say that their places of 
residence were named by their sovereign. The Prince acquiescing, dis- 
tributed familiar English and Scotch names up and down the coast. Of 
these, Plymouth, Cape Ann (named after his royal mother) and Charles 
River, became permanent. 

Among these names were Boston (or Baston, on Ogilby’s map, and pro- 
nounced Bawston), given to the mouth of the Little York River (a few 
miles north of Portsmouth), called by the Indians Agamenticus or Acomin- 
ticus (Montanus), and Hull, at the mouth of the Piscataqua. 

The name Accomonticus (Ogilby) described the site of the mouth of 
Little York River to one approaching it from the north, as it lay behind the 
hill called by the Indians Sassanows (the modern Agamenticus). Little 
York River, a short tidal river, was the Beyond-the-hill-little-cove. 

For the name Piscataqua, the first river south of the Little York, the 
Prince wrote “ Hull.” 

The descriptive appellation Accomonticus was encountered—that is, must 
have been, as we have seen—by Winthrop and his exploring parties at 
numerous points, when inquiry was made of the Indians as to the name of 
the head of the cove, the canoe place, and also the neck. (See Des Barres’s 
map of Boston and the neighboring country, or the outline submitted here- 
with. ) 

Winthrop’s Company had Smith’s map. They had doubtless Cham- 
plain’s and others, and recognizing how imperfect they were, and how ex- 
aggerated the distances, and how incorrect and even transposed many. of 
the situations of localities, naturally found themselves embarrassed. To 
them the names were proper names ; not simply descriptive appellations, as 
they were to the natives, determined mainly by the position of the observer. 

It is conceivable, therefore, that they came to think the Acominticus of 
Smith was the Accomonticus at the mouth of the Charles, and that 
Boston was the name chosen happily by their King for the settlement 
at the head of the bay, and was a selection of some fifteen years’ 
standing, Dudley says it was proposed to give this name to their chief 
town before the company sailed from England. If this purpose governed 
the majority of the council, the aid afforded by the Indians must have con- 
tributed to induce the minority to acquiesce in their wish. 

The recorded vote is very simple. It was taken September 7, 1630. In 
a long statement of what was done at that meeting appears the record: 
“And that Trimountain be called Boston”: it is not that Shawmut, or Mush- 
auwomuk, or Massachusets, or Accomonticus be changed, but that “ Z7ri- 
mountain” be called Boston.” 

At the same meeting it was also voted, and all recorded in one para- 
graph, to change Mattapan to Dorchéster, and Pigsgusset (Pequusset) to 
Watertown. This summary statement indicates an adequate previous dis- 
cussion, but what it was is not recorded. 

In the history of Hull I have failed to find any note of the origin of the 
name. The position of the name at the mouth of the Piscataqua (Passata- 


1 Smith seems to have been the first to give the name New England. 

2 The name ‘ Trimountain” was probably first given by Gomez, the Spanish navigator, 
in 1525, as identifying the archipelago which long bore his name (Dr. Kohl, Coll. Maine 
Hist. Soc., vol. i. 2d Ser. pp. 310-322), and which seems to have been Boston Harbor. 
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quack on Montanus’s map) was the same, relatively, that the modern Hull 
holds now,—at or near the mouth of the first principal river next entering 
the ocean going southward,—the roadstead against Nantasket (Hull) might 
be regarded as the mouth of the Neponset (or Weymouth) the next to the 
Charles. 

The name Hull seems to have been found where it is, by the historian of 
Plymouth County, but how it came there I have not had the fortune to find 
out. In reality, it seems to have been conferred by Prince Charles, when 
he replaced the Indian names at the request of Smith, and, like Boston, to 
have been transferred from the Piscataqua to the Charles. 

The several Indian names of Boston and their significations are as fol- 
lows :— 


Sha-um-ut (Shawmut), Near the Neck. 
Mushau-womuk, Canoe-place. 
Messatsoosec (Massachusetts), Great-Hills-Mouth. 
Accomonticus, Beyond-the-hill-little-cove. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 

Joun Harvarp anp Campripce Universiry.—An English correspondent writes 
as follows: 

‘¢ The two signatures of John Harvard are in the Subscription Book. Here every 
erson, on admission to a degree, subscribed his name in token of his assent to the 
oyal Supremacy, the authority of Holy Scripture and the Thirty-Nine Articles of 

the Church of England. The declaration on these points is written, and then each 
person for himself acknowledges his assent to it. ‘The order adopted is by Colleges, 
and Harvard’s signature appears amongst those from Emmanuel on taking his B.A. 
degree in 1631 and his M.A. in 1635, the latter being much the better of the two. 
These books go back to 1613, when subscription was first required, and the origi- 
nals have been preserved from that time_to this day ; and, as I need not say, are of 
the highest interest. Subscription, properly so called, has been abolished, but per- 
sons admitted to degrees still sign the book. Amongst recent signatures of inter- 
est, that of your distinguished fellow citizen, ‘ Robert Charles Winthrop,’ caught 
myeye. The Register of which Mr. Shuckburgh wrote to you (Rac. xxxix. 327) 
as having been preserved since 1544, is the Matriculation Register, but this does 
not contain the signatures of the persons matriculated. Signatures go back only 
to the period when subscription began, which, as I have said, was in 1613. 

‘* The only original record of the period which Emmanuel College possesses is a 
book with the heading ‘ Recepta ab ingredientibus,’ which begins November 1, 1584, 
the year of the foundation of the College. This book I have examined. I tran- 
scribe the first two names in the list headed, ‘ From Oct. 25, 1627.’ The payment 
on entrance seems to have been, for a fellow commoner, who is styled ‘ Mr.,’ 
£5; for a pensioner 10 shillings, and for a sizar 2s. 6d. Thus Harvard is shown 
to have been a pensioner. 

‘from Oct. 25, 1627 
Edmond Spinckes Octob. 25, Lincolneshire 0. 2.6 
John Harverd Midlsex: Decemb. 19 Uv. 10. 0° 

‘The list has been conjectured to be a summary of previous more detailed en- 
tries, but I found no sufficient evidence to support this conjecture. 

‘* It seems to me that, in this Harvard matter, confusion has arisen through lack 
of accuracy in designating things, and in particular that the word ‘ Register’ has 
been, and is often, used inexactly. ‘ Matriculation Register of Emmanuel College’ 
is wrong. Matriculation is an act, the record of which is kept by the University, 
and not by the College of the person matriculating. Each College keeps an Admis- 
sion Register, but that of Emmanuel is not existing for Harvard’s date. The ‘ Re- 
cepta ab ingredientibus ’ is the sole contemporary record of the kind which the Col- 
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lege possesses. The Matriculation Register—which by the way I do not find has 
ever been consulted on this point—is not a book of signatures, whereas the Sub- 
scription Book, as its name implies, consists of nothing but signatures. 

‘* | hope in due course we shall have a satisfactory volume touching John Har- 
yard which will comprise all that is known of him, both on this side and on yours. 
It is a great mistake to isolate such a man. We want to know his surroundings 
and to have grouped about him, for instance, his contemporaries at Emmanuel. i 
will give you an instance of what I mean by referring to two of those contempora- 
ries. One is Sancroft, whose name is specially associated with Emmanuel, of 
which he became Master. Later still he was Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
chief of the Seven who were sent to the Tower by James II. In spite of this hard 
usage he refused to swear allegiance to William ILI., was deprived and retired to 
a small patrimony at Fressingfield in Suffolk. Here he died. This on one side. On 
the other was Whichcote, he having taken his degree, and therefore having sub- 
scribed to the above described ‘three articles,’ was not only « good puritan, but 
was so good a republican that, thanks to the favor of the Cromwellites, he became 
the intended Provost of Kings, and thus had under his care that grandest monu- 
ment of English ecclesiastical architecture in its latest development—royal not 
alone in_its founder and in its benefactors, but in itseli—King’s College Chapel. 

** This kind of matter would add, | think, much to the interest of any biography 
of Harvard. The influence of Emmanuel upon the University at large was great 
during the puritan sway. It furnished, if I remember, not fewer than twelve heads 
of Houses, most of whom, if not all, had, of course, to retire at the restoration.”’ 

The entry in the ‘‘ Recepta,’’ in which Harvard is recorded as of Middlesex, 
caused some to think that Col. Chester was wrong when he expressed the opinion 
that he was a son of Robert Harvard of Southwark in Surrey (Rea. xxxvi. 319); 
but Mr. Waters’s researches furnish a sufficient explanation. After Robert Har- 
vard’s death his widow married John Elletson, of London. Though John Harvard 
was not matriculated at Cambridge University till a year after his step-father’s 
death, it is probable that his mother continued to reside in London till her mar- 
riage to Richard Yearwood, and that she resided there when the above entry was 
made.—Epirtor. 





Woopv.—Rev. Abner Morse in his History of Sherborn, p. 264, says that Eleazer, 
son of Nicholas Wood, born 1662, died 1704, ‘* m. Dorotha , perhaps Bad- 
cock, from Milton, and daughter of George Badcock.’* There is no Dorothy Badcock 
on the Milton records that this could have been. ‘* He had Dorotha, who m. Capt. 
John Ware Senr. of Wrentham Dec. 21, 1709. .... Hannah, b. 1688, m. Capt. Jo- 
seph Ware 1708.’’ The John Ware here mentioned was the father of Hannah’s 
husband Joseph ; as he was 63 years old at this time, and as there appears to be 
no record of any Dorothy among Eleazer’s children, it seems more probable that, 
like some other men of his time, John Ware married his son’s mother-in-law ; that 
is, Eleazer Wood's widow, not his daughter. E. F. Ware. 








Patuer, Kent anp Prescorr.—Goodwin in his work states that Elizabeth [Pal- 
mer], the second wife of Joseph Kent, of Suffield (born Feb. 26, 1709-10), was born 


8 August, 1718. The Town Record, however, reads .... ‘* Timothy Palmer 2d and 
Abigail Allen were joyned in marriage April ye 8th 1703” .... and, after naming 
other children, .... ‘* Elizabeth was born August ye 14th 1713.’’ The Town Rec- 


ord gives also the following birth-dates of her children : 
Abigail 2 Nov. 1751. 
Elizabeth 20 Feb. 1752-3. 
Lydia 26 Feb. 1757. 

Timothy® Palmer, 2d, was the son of Timothy? Palmer, who was the son of Tho- 
mas! of Rowley, 1639. 

In the Prescott Genealogy, p. 248 (Part II.), No. 153, 7, an error occurs, the re- 
searches of the Rey. William Churchill Reade of Candia having proved that John 
Prescott, born Sept. 14, 1746, married Patience Palmer (born about 1755, died 
*© 12 Dec. 1819, aged 64 years ’’) und had by her 

Josiah, born about 1776 (whose body was exhumed), who died 28 Sept. 1820. 

Priscilla, born 1781, died single 2 Aug. 1850. 

James, born 1789, died 22 Noy. 1866. 
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Patience was the daughter of Dea. Stephen* Palmer (by Priscilla his wife), he 
being the son of Timothy,’ the son of Thomas,” the son of Thomas! of Rowley, 1639. 

From Dea. Stephen the Hon. Albert Palmer, mayor of Boston 1883, is descended 
—the line running Stephen,* Joseph,*> Joseph,* Albert.’ 

Norwich, Ct. Frank Pater. 





Britisu Stamp ror America, 1765.—A facsimile of the stamp for the British colo- 
nies, issued under the act of March 22, 1765, is given in the 
margin. It was engraved for the ‘* Centennial of the In- 
corporation of Charleston, S. C.,’’ 1883, and was loaned to 
Mr. Colburn of the publishing committee by the Hon. 
William A. Courtenay, mayor of that city. The following 
description of the stamps is copied from the American 
Journal of Numismatics, July, 1885, p. 20: 

‘* They were embossed on a coarse, bluish paper, and 
bore the device of the English rose, crowned, surround- 
ed by the motto of the Garter. At the left of the 
crown was the letter A. Above was the word America, and 
below, the value. On the face of the stamp at the right will 
be observed an oblong space, showing where a piece of 
lead or tin was inserted, by which the stamp was attached 
to the document, passing through them both, and covered behind by a counter- 
stamp, somewhat smaller, bearing the device of a crown and the cypher G. R. This 
counter-stamp was printed on similar, but usually white, paper. An illustration of 
a smaller denomination is given in Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolution,’’ vol. 
ii. ; but it lacks the word ‘ America,’ which will be observed on this.’’ 

These stamps are rare; but the Hon. Dr. Samuel A. Green, librarian of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, has three specimens, and that society has three 
more. 

Ten years before the famous ‘‘ Stamp Act’’ of 1765, the Province of Massachu- 
setts passed a somewhat similar act, which is printed entire in the Register for July, 
1860, vol. xiv. pp. 267-70, with descriptions of the stamps issued under it. The 
act was passed at the January session of the General Court, 1755, and was to con- 
tinue in force two years. Holmes, in his ‘* Annals of America,’’ placed the act 
under the year 1759, an error which has been followed by later writers. 








A New Worp (Totatiinc).—The tendency to coin new words is not confined to 
the makers of ‘‘ slang.’”? The latest coinage is the word * totalling,’”’ as a pre- 
sent participle, in the sense of ‘‘ summing up.’”’ So far as appears, the London 
Globe of Nov. 16, 1885, is responsible for this illegitimate and unnecessary word. 

H. 





Mrs. Saran (Cuariin) Rocxwoop, a native of Groton, Mass., where she was born 
on Nov. 8, 1785, celebrated her centennial birthday at Cortland, Cortland County, 
N.Y. Her father was the Rev. Dr. Daniel Chaplin (H. C. 1772), who was settled 
over the First Parish in Groton for half a century, and her mother was Susanna, 
daughter of the Hon. James Prescott, and a niece of Col. William Prescott, the 
commander of the American forces at the battle of Bunker Hill. Mrs. Rockwood 
still takes an interest in public affairs and reads the newspapers; and she can 
thread her needle without the aid of glasses. 8. A. G. 





Prans or Towns IN Massacnusetts, 1794.—On June 26, 1794, a Resolve was 
passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, ‘‘ requiring the inhabitants of the 
several towns and districts in the Commonwealth, to cause to be taken by their Se- 
lectmen, or some other suitable persons, accurate plans of their respective towns, 
and to lodge the same in the Secretary’s Office."’ It may be of interest for the local 
historians to know that this Resolve was carried out, and that the various manu- 
script plans are still preserved at the State House and open for inspection. 

8. A. G 
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BrovcutTon anD Hansury.—In the Heralds’ Visitation of Staffordshire, 1664, as 
lately printed for the William Salt Archaeological Society, we find two settlers in 
New England identified as belonging to the gentry of England. Thomas Brough- 
ton,a son of Edward Broughton, of Longdon, is mentioned as ‘‘ now residing in New 
England,’’ the statement being made by his elder brother Edward. William Han- 
bury, a son of John Hanbury of Wolverhampton, is said to have ‘‘ died in New 
England,’’ the statement being made by his nephew Francis. From Savage’s Dic- 
tionary we learn that Thomas Broughton was of Watertown and Boston, and Wil- 
liam Hanbury was of Duxbury, Plymouth and Boston, dying in 1650, and ‘‘ at P. 
he had the prefix of respect.”’ Wixtiam 8. AppPLeton. 





RELATION CONCERNING New Encianp.—The number of the total population of the 
New England colonies given in this document, page 72, line 15, should have been 
printed 3000[0]. Sloane MS. No. 3448 says 3000, which is evidently an error. This 
is corrected to 30000 in MSS. Nos. 2505 and 3105. 


QUERIES. 


Bruso.—Among the Warrants granted by General Howe for the extraordinary 
Expenses of his Majesty’s Forces in North America, between the Ist of October, 
1775, and the 3lst of December, 1775, was the following : 

$6 1775 

Dec. 31. Drawn upon John Garnier, Esq. Deputy-paymaster, Boston, in fa- 
vour of Mr. Crean Brush, £46. 0.0. Being his pay for taking and receiving into 
his care all such Goods, Chattels, and Effects as may be delivered into his charge by 
the owners leaving the Town of Boston, from the Ist October to the 31st December, 
1775, being 92 days, at 10s. per diem.”’ 

Can any reader of the ReatsrEr kindly inform me anything of the movements of 
Mr. Brush, from the adjournment of the General Assembly of New York, in which 
he had been one of the leading members in the spirited opposition of that legislative 
body to the measures of the Home Government, in April, 1775, until the following 
October, when he was in Boston, employed as above stated ? Deta. 

At home, Nov. 23, 1885. 





Frre tn Boston, 1775.—Among the extraordinary expenses of the Royal Army, 
paid by the Paymaster-general of his Majesty’s forces, between the ninth of March, 
1775, and the thirty-first of January, 1776, were the following: 

** 1776. 
Jan. 8. To Major Gen. Carleton, to replace sundry accoutrements and 

cloathing belonging to the 47th Reg. of Foot, consumed by fire at 

Boston, in North America, on 17th May, 1775 ; ; ; £316. 19. 5. 
To Messrs. Adair and Bullock, to reimburse the losses sustained by the 

non-commission Officers and Private men of ditto Regiment, whose 

necessaries were consumed by fire at ditto on the 17th of May, 1775, 140. 0.0. 
To Lieut. Gen. Urmston, to replace accoutrements, &c. of the 65th Reg. 

of Foot, consumed by fire at Boston, in North America, on 17th May, ; 

a ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : : a a: ee ; ~« Sta2” 

Please state particulars of that fire and the circumstances attending the losses sus- 
tained by the two regiments above named. Detra. 

At home, Nov. 23, 1885. 





Witiram Cunnincaam.—Among the Warrants drawn on John Garnier, Esq., 
Deputy-paymaster, at Boston, by General Howe, for the extraordinary expenses of 
his Majesty’s Forces in North America, between the first of October, 1775, and the 
3ist of December, 1775, was one to Mr. William Cunningham for £50. 0. 0., 
‘** being his pay for doing the duty of Provost-martial, from the fifteenth of June 
. the thirty-first of December, 1775, being two hundred days, at five shillings per 

iem.”’ 

This was pos the same William Cunningham who, subsequently, in the 
same Office of Provost-martial, became so conspicuously notorious in New York for 
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his barbarous treatment of the prisoners who were committed to the Provost-prison, 

now the Hall of Records, in that city. Can any of the readers of the Recister 

give any particulars of the life of that inhuman jailor, before he went to Boston, or 

while he was in tl at town ? Detra. 
At home, Nov. 23, 1885. 


——— 


Mzape—Lataam.—In his autobiography and history of the Meade family 
(‘* Chaumiere Papers,’’ edited by Henry J. Peet, Esq.) Colonel David Meade 
says: ‘*‘ Andrew Meade, my paternal grandfather ’’—the immigrant ancestor of the 
family—“ was an irish Roman Catholic, born in the county of Kerry. ‘Tradition 
says he left his native country and went first to London, and from thence came to 
New York about the latter end of the 17th century. He resided some years in New 
York, and there married Mary Latham, of Quaker parentage, and some time after 
he removed to Virginia and settled permanently at the head of navigation on ‘‘ the 
Nansemond River.’’? Bishop Meade adopted this statement (The Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia, vol. i. pp. 291-2), and adds that Mary Latham 
wasof Flushing. 

Query: What was the date of this marriage, and what were the names of Mary 
(Latham) Meade’s parents? 

II. In the abstract of the will of George Fox, and of proceedings had under that 
will (Rec. Oct. 1885, pp. 327-9), mention is made of Sarah Meade, a step-daughter 
of Fox, and of her husband Willtam Meade, as of London in 1688, and, later, as of 
London, 30 December, 1697, when ‘‘ Sarah Meade, wife of William Meade of the 
parish of St Dyonis Back church, London, citizen and merchant Taylor of London, 
--.. did declare that she is of the number of dissenters commonly called Quakers.”’ 

Query: What, if any, family relation existed between this William Meade, of 
London, and Andrew Meade, named above? 

It is of record that at least as early as 1743 the aforesaid Andrew Meade 
was a vestryman of Nansemond Parish. He also held various public offices for 
the exercise of which subscription to the test-oaths was a preliminary requisite. 

Query: (1) When ard where did he take the oaths ? 

(2.) Is thereany evidence that while ie was in London, or in New York where he 
married a woman of ** Quaker parentage,’’ or after his removal to the ** head quar- 


ters’’ of the Friends in Virginia, he became a recognized member of that religious 
Society ? Aubert Li. Hoyt. 
Boston. 





Hittyer.—Nathaniel [Hillyer was born at Simsbury, Conn., in 1715, and died in 
1784. Can any one give the information whom and when he married, and when 
his wife died ? 

Their son Nathaniel married a daughter of David Wilcox, of Granby. What 
was her given name, when was she born, married and died ? 

Hartford, Ct. Grorce KE. Hoaptey. 





BrapstrEEtT, Rogers. Nicnoit, Townsenp.—I desire record evidence of the birth 
or baptism of any children born to John Bradstreet between 1720 and 1730. He is 
described, Oct. 27, 1730, as ‘* John Bradstreet of Topsfield, late of Windham, yeo- 
man.’’ Also any information of Lydia Rogers, who was married in Boston, 27 
April, 1777, to John Nicoll. Also any information relating to James Nicoll or Eu- 
nice Townsend, who were married in Boston 24 April, 1735. 

Woodford’s, Me. Grorce C. Copman. 





MeabE (ante, vol. xxxix. pp. 327, 8, 9, Genealogical Gleanings of H. F. Waters). 
—In the will of George Fox, the names of William, Sarah and Nathaniel Meade, 
residents of London, and Quakers in religious belief, appear. 

It is stated by Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., in his admirable Memoir of Bishop 
Wiliam Meade of Virginia, ‘‘ Memorial Biographies of the N. E. Hist. and Gen. Soc.” 
vol. iv. p. 454, that Andrew Meade, the ancestor of the Virginia family of the 
name, was a Roman Catholic who ‘* came to New York late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and married Mary Latham, a Quaker, of Flushing.’ Inasmuch as Andrew 
Meade married a Quaker and settled in a community of that belief, and in consid- 
eration of the fact that ‘‘ papists’’ were the abhorrence of the Virginia colonists, 
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and were bitterly persecuted, as evidenced by legal statutes, whilst Quakers were 
tolerated and allowed under certain provisions to hold their meetings, there is some 
reason to presume that the religious belief of Andrew Meade may have been mis- 
apprehended. It may be profitable for Mr. Waters to endeavor to ascertain if the 
name of Andrew appears among the names of the children of William and Nathan- 
iel Meade, as cited. 

The following grants of land of record in the Virginia Registry may be of inter- 
est in connection with the investigation : 

Thomas Meads [probably an error in transcription for Meade] and John Phillips, 
1000 acres, ‘* scituate or being on the south side of the ffreshes of Rappahannock 
river, about sixteen miles above Nanizimun ‘Towne,’’ Sept. 17, 1654, Book No. 3, 
p. 376; Andrew Mead, 136 acres ‘‘ in the upper parish of Nansimun county, Feb. 
22, 1727, Book No. 13, p. 208. R. A. Brock. 

Richmond, Va. 





Srark.—W ho were the ancestors of John Stark, born March 16, 1761, died March 
29, 1839; married (about 1785) Olive Lothrop, born July 13, 1764, died July 7, 
1825? C. W. Bryant. 

Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 





Rey. Joun Hastam.—In the year 1821 the Rev. John Haslam, of Charleston, S. C., 
received an honorary degree of A.M. from Harvard College. Many years later he 
removed to the West, and then was lost sight of. Can any one tell me whether he 
is still living; and if not, when and where he died? The information is wanted for 
the Quinquennial Catalogue. S. A. G. 





TownsEND—Larmon.—Ebenezer Townsend, born in Boston, 1716, married Sept. 
19, 1738, Elizabeth Larmon, who was born Sept. 6, 1718. They removed to New 
Haven about 1740, where they continued to reside. Can any information be given 
concerning her parentage ? Frank F, Srarr. 

Middletown, Ct. 





Rosinson.—Information is wanted of the previous history of George Robinson, 
an early settler of Rehoboth, Mass. He married Joanna Ingram, April 18, 1651. 
At what date did he settle at Rehoboth? Cuartes E. Robinson. 

New York City. 





Woopyear.—Information wanted of an American family named Woodyear, 
which settled, I think, in Philadelphia. They came from Rochester and Chatham, 
Kent, England. One of them wasa customs officer in a West India island—St. 
Kitts or Barbadoes. The first ancestor of this family founded the present line of 
Crookhill, Yorkshire, but the family in America came from a youngerson. Any 
information about them, or where to obtain this information, will be acceptable, 
as I am trying to trace this family back to their junction with the main stem. and 
hope to do so ere long. Lampton YounG. 

16 Harcourt Terrace, Radcliffe Sq., London, S. W., Eng. 





Hon. Josnua Grancer Wricut.—He lived in Wilmington, N. C.. from about 
1750 to 1810, and was for several years a representative of that borough: was also 
at his death president of the Bank of Cape Fear. He married about 1780 Susan 
Bradley, and had seven children, all of whom are dead ; but grandchildren are still 
living. Wanted his parentage, birth-place, date of birth and early history. 

W. M. GreEN. 





WALKINGAME AND WaLkinnam.—An early issue of the English ‘* Notes and Que- 
ries ’’ (Ist Series, x. p. 66, and xi. p. 327) asks for information in a law case in 
which the name Walkingham is borne by the defendant, and suggests that it is pro- 
bably in an American trial. Can any one throw any light upon this? 

The same publication has several unanswered questions as to the history of Fran- 
cis Walkingame, ‘‘ the Tutor’s Assistant,’’ and others bearing a similar name. It 
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is remarkable that this family, though once a knightly one in Yorkshire Fa 1300), 

and apparently represented as late as 1787 by_a Miss Walkingame of Newington, 

who was married to the Rev. Ethan Evans, Vicar of New Ormsby, Lincolnshire 

(alias, Rev. Edward E. of Spilsbury, 1788), appears to be extinct in England. Are 

there any of the name in America? A. Sipney Garpner. 
Neath, South Wales. 





Sanxey.—Is anything known of the history of this family in the United States? 
Besides that branch represented by the well known * Gospel Singer,” Mr. Ira 
David Sankey, the name occurs in Philadelphia and elsewhere, I believe. It is 
originally an ancient house, of that ilk, in Lancashire, circa 1200 A.D. 

In Hutton’s ‘* Lists of Emigrants ’’ [and in the KxeisTerR] occurs the following : 
‘* Passengers which passed from the Port of London 14 Apr: 1635 in the ‘ Increase ’ 
of London, Mt Robert Lea bounde for New England ...- Robert Sankey aged 30 & 
others |ante, xiv. 309]. Theis have taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacye, 
& have brought certificat of their conformaty.’’ And on 13 Oct.: on board the 
** Amitie,’? George Downes, master, bound to St Christopher, Hamblett Sankey, aged 
22, is mentioned. [See also Drake’s Founders of New rm per | This Hamlet S. 
is apparently the son of a Dublin clergyman, and identical with one of the same 
name who compiled a ‘‘ Brooke Pedigree of severall places.’’ He signs himself 
‘* Hamlet Sanckye.’’ He fled to Portugal ; and afterwards, apparently, emigrated 
on board the ‘* Amity,’’ landing somewhere in the States (as we would now call it). 

About 1797, an Edward Sankey, son of John S. of East Langdon, Kent, by his 
second wife Jane Rattray, is supposed to have emigrated to America. He was heir, 
through his mother, to a considerable fortune ; but as nothing could be heard of 
him or his descendants, what remained of it went to distant relatives in England, 1 
believe. 

Thus we have a Robert, Hamlet and Edward Sankey—all descended from a com- 
mon ancestor—who at different times left England for the States. Can any one 
help me in discovering more concerning the Sankeys in America ? 

Neath, South Wales. A. Stpney Garber. 





Taurssy.—A gentleman in England wishes information concerning American 
families by the names of Thursby or Thoresby. Address letters to the care of the 
Editor of the RucistEr. 


REPLiEs, 

Huten, Union, Savery (ante, xxxvii. 309-10).—‘‘ Heullin, chez nous, patro- 
nymique étient, est le nom de l’arraignée de mer. 

** Richard Heullin, 4 cause de sa femme, fille de James le Roy, en son courtil de la 
baille des hoirs Pierre Bouillon, et en son camp de dedans le courtil James Allez, et 
buttant sur les Landes du Marché.’’ (Fieu de Rossel, 1611, p. 6.) ‘* Dans le bail- 
liage de Caux, l’an 1470, ‘Jehan Haullin se présenta en robe, et il lui fut com- 
mandé de se mettre en habit suffisant.’ ”’ 

“* Les viers Hae@lins 
N’jouent pas d’ieur grins, 
Et Jacquot Guille, 
£’prins d’ la file 
D’Gersy (Colas), 

Eu aeut soulas, 

Et a Sdint-George, 

Is’ mit d’ bel orge, 
Ou est qui’ est Liton? 
D’ Col. Colleton, 

Non n’en sait guére ; 
Un daeux, n’aguére, 
Le gros bounnuet, 
fut barounnet.”’ 

Extract from ‘* Nomenclature Patronymique de Guernesey,”” par Geo. Métivier. 

The following address may be of service to Mr. Huling: ‘* Huelin & Le Feuvre, 
proprietors ‘ Nouvelle Chronique de Jersey,’ office 11 Royal Sq., Jersey, Eng.”’ 

Newton, Mass. SAMUEL P. May. 

VOL. XL. 11 
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CUNNABELL (ante, xxxix. 373).—If he has not already done so, Mr. Newcomb 
should seek information from Bernardston, Mass., the original ‘ Fallstown,’’ 
granted to the heirs of the Falls Fight soldiers. One of those grantees was Samuel 
Connable. B. was my native place, and I well remember in my boyhood a de- 
scendant of S.C. (and bearing the same name) telling me an old tradition of 
his ancestor, as a man of energy and expedients, viz., that he brought in the maple 
sap, one cold spring morning, in the form of ice, and, in order to melt it, heaped it 
up in his kettle and confined it there by an old tub without a bottom, set into the 
kettle. This incident was written home to England, and it was published in the 
London newspapers that a man in Massachusetts ‘‘ gathered sap in a basket, and 
boiled it in a tub’’! C.. C. C. 

Andover, Mass. 


Greenwoop (vol. xxxix. p. 386).—Samuel Greenwood died Dec. 10, 1711, aged 
34, a few years after his deposition. His widow Phillipe (White) Carter married a 
third husband, James French. Samuel Phillips, the goldsmith of Salem, alluded 
to in the deposition, had a second wife in April, 1704, widow Sarah Mayfield, who 
must be the person referred to. Isaac J. GREENWOOD. 

216 W. 14th St., New York. 


Spracuz, Warren, Corsin.—In the Recister, vol. iv. p. 289, is a letter from John 
Corbin, dated ‘* [Vp]way 25th March, 1651,’ in which the writer addresses Ralph 
Sprague (of Charlestown, N. E., without doubt) as his ‘‘ sonne,’’ and signs him- 
self as Sprague’s ‘‘ Father-in-law.’? Now in Lechford’s Note Book are several legal 
papers and letters, 1638-9, from Ralph Sprague and his wife, wherein it is expressly 
stated that her father had died, and that his name was Richard Warren; so that 
John Corbin had probably married the widow Warren. 

Joun Corrin Jones Brown. 


Newaate.—Lechford’s Note-Book, as published by the American Antiquarian 
5 paang requires us to make many corrections to the Genealogical Dictionary of 
un 


New England, some of which are not mentioned by the Editor. Savage says that 
Theodore Atkinson ‘‘ came, in the employment of John Newgate, from Bury in co. 
Lancaster,’’ but Newgate’s will, as drawn by Lechford, mentions his ‘‘ Lands and 
Tenements lying in Horningerth in the County of Suffolk.” This shows that John 
Newgate really came from Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, from which Horningerth 
or Horningsheath is only two miles distant. W. 5S. Appueton. 


Historicat INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue Hvucvenot Emicration to Vircrnia.—The Virginia Historical Society an- 
nounces that it will issue early in 1886, as its annual publication, ‘‘ Documents 
Relating to the Huguenot Emigration to Virginia,’ to form Volume V. of its new 
series of collections (edited by R. A. Brock, Esq.), and to be uniform with the pre- 
ceding volumes of the ‘* Spotswood Letters ’’ and the ‘‘ Dinwiddie Papers.”’ The 
documents to compose the prospective volume are of the highest importance and in- 
terest, a majority of them never having been printed in any form. It is desired that 
they shall be amply elucidated by introduction and definite foot notes to the text, 
historical and biographical, and, if feasible, by genealogical addenda. Among the 
more familiar names appearing in the documents may be mentioned the following : 
Amis, Apperson, Ayer, Allegre, Ammonet, Bernard, Bondurant, Brian, Cury, Chas- 
tain, Deneille, Duval, Dupre, Dupuy (or DuPuy), Esly, Edmon, Elson, Fontaine, 
Flournoy, Faure, Godse, Gore, Gillam, Guerrant, Hampton (or Hamton), Jourdan, 
Kempe, Leroy, LeFebre, Leverre, Lesueur, LeGrand, Landon, Loucadou,;Lacy, Mal- 
let, Michel, Morriset, Maupain Marye, Morrel, Martain, Orringe, Pasteur, Pero, 
Peronet, Parrat, Pankey, Popham, Rich, Roberd, Reno, Sumtur, Soullie, Salle, 
Soblet, Trabu, Taller, Trent. 

The contribution of data, however meagre, towards some notice of these names, 
or of any others of Jike origin and connection, or of any document (or copy) relating 
to the Huguenot settlement in Virginia, is earnestly solicited from those interested. 
Address the editor, Richmond, Va. 

The publications of the Society have been in limited editions for distribution 
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among its members and kindred institutions. The annual subscription to the So- 
ciety is $5—no entrance fee ; life-membership, $50. 


Cou. Cuester’s Oxrorp MatricuLaTions AND Marriace Licences, EpiteD BY 
Joszrn Foster.—Mr. Foster, the well-known genealogist, author of the British Peer- 
age and Baronetage, and other works, has recently purchased, at a cost exceeding 
£1000, the late Col. Chester’s Oxford Matriculations Registers, 7 Vols., and Marriage 
Licences, 5 Vols., with the intention of printing these intrinsically priceless MSS. uni- 
formly with the publications of the Harleian Society, for the advantage of his numer- 
ous genealogical friends in America, as a memorial of the great and good work he did 
for them in England. He makes this preference because, so far as England is con- 
cerned, he would like to retain for himself the monopoly of these manuscripts, and 
because he believes the American people will appreciate the labors of their own 
countryman far more fully than Englishmen would, as the proposed work will ena- 
ble them to place printed copies of these distant and inaccessible Old England reg- 
isters on the shelves of their very own libraries ready for immediate reference. 
He therefore appeals to Americans to reciprocate his efforts, and hold him harmless 
from pecuniary loss, by subscribing for 250 copies of these works, which he desires 
to print only for them. 

lt is obvious that a work on such a scale as this can only be produced at a great 
cost. Including the very heavy sum paid for Col. Chester’s manuscripts, and the 
vast amount of trained labor involved in transcribing them for publication (the an- 
notation the editor proposes to do himself as a labor of love), the,actual expense of 
bringing out the work is estimated as between two and three thousand pounds. 
It cannot be expected that so great an expense should be incurred till sufficient 
promises of support have been received to warrant the editor in putting it in 
hand without prospect of heavy loss. The Oxford Matriculations will be issued 
in two volumes at a subscription price of two guineas. As an inducement for Col. 
Chester’s friends and American genealogists to codperate with the editor, the work 
will be offered at nine guineas to those who subscribe for two copies, and at eight 
guineas to those who subscribe for three. 

The Marriage Licences will be issued in five large royal octavo volumes, at £2. 
12s. 6d. a volume. 

This enterprise is heartily commended by the editor of the Reaister to the pat- 
ronage of the American people. 

Mr. Foster’s address is 21 Boundary Road, London, N. W., England. 


Caurca Bettis or Surrorx, Encutanp.—The Rev. John James Raven, D.D., who 
has recently been appointed to the Vicarage of Fressingfield, near Harleston, Eng- 
land, having now more leisure than his previous duties permitted, has resumed his 
labors upon the ‘*‘ Church Bells of Suffolk,’’ which have long engaged his attention. 
The inscriptions, commemorative of donors and others, existing on the bells, doubt- 
less preserve many old Suffulk names, and Dr. Raven’s recognized qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken lead to the belief that his work will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of an English county which is of much interest to us on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Tse Bickne.is: THe 250th ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR SerTLeMENT IN AmeRIcA.—In 
the year 1635 a company of emigrants from the counties of Somerset and Dorset, 
England, under the pastoral care of Rev. Joseph Hull, sailed from Weymouth and 
arrived in New England. The company consisted of twenty-one families, and on 
application to the court sitting at pe Town, July 8, they ‘‘ were allowed to sit 
down at Wessaguscus,’’ now Weymouth. Of this company were Zachary Bicknell, 
age 45, Agnes Bicknell, age 27, John Bicknell, 11, and their servant John Kitchen. 
Zachary died in 1636, and Agnes his wife married Richard Rockett, of Braintree. 
John, the son, married Mary as his first wife, and Mary Dyer for his second 
wife. The issue of the two marriages was eleven children, whose descendants now 
dwell in large numbers in the old home town, and others are scattered over the 
continent, In 1878 a family association was formed, with Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, LL.D., of Boston, president, Alfred Bicknell, Esq., Melrose, secretary, and 
Robert T. Bicknell, Esq., Weymouth, treasurer. This association has, through its 
historian Quincy Bicknell, Esq., of Hingham, collected a large amount of genea- 
logical matter, which will be printed in due season. The two hundred and fiftieth 
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anniversary was celebrated with interesting proceedings in Boston, October 6 and 
7, and at Weymouth October 8. The address of welcome was given by Edward 
Bicknell, Esq., of Boston. A paper on the Bicknell name was read by Ellery Bick- 
nell Crane, of Worcester, in which he traced the root to De Bee or Becce, of Nor- 
mandy ; the word Bicknell being a compound of Bee, a brook and knoll, a hill; or 
a brook by the hill. The principal address was given by Hon. Thomas Williams 
Bicknell, president of the association. Poems were read from Alfred Bicknell, 
Ksq., and Mrs. L. M. Hopkins. Rev. George W. Bicknell. of Lowell, gave an ad- 
dress on the Bicknells in the military service. A family dinner followed, with ad- 
dresses and letters from Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, LL.D., Hon. John D. Long, Gov. 
George D. Robinson, and members of the family, The oecasion was one of 
great profit. The addresses will be printed by the family, and arrangements will 
be made to publish a family history at an early day. The artistic programme was 
the work of Frank A. Bicknell, of Malden. 





DESCENDANTS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—I am pre- 
paring a work to be entitled: ‘*‘ The Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and their Descendants.”” It will be of a biographical and genealogical character, 
the fundamental feature, however, being a genealogy of all the descendants of the 
fifty-six ‘* Signers’’ down to the present day. The value of such a work, froma 
historical point of view, must be instantly conceded. 

The magnitude of the labor required in the preparation of such a volume will be 
recognized after a moment’s reflection. So stupendous is the task that I would not 
presume to undertake it were it not that I confidently look for the coGperation of 
myn aga of the ‘** Signers’’ who have it in their power to supply neces- 
eary data. 

I therefore make this appeal, to wit: that I be furnished, at an early day, with 
the names and P. O. addresses of all those descendants of ‘* Signers ’* to whose 
notice this statement shall come. All others interested in genealogical matters are 
earnestly requested to favor me with any relevant data or information in their pos- 
eession. 

No. 2211 Spruce St., Frank Wiiurne Lraca, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mem. Phila. Bar, Mem. Hist. Soc. of Pa., Mem. 
Numis. and Ant. Soc. of Philadelphia, ete. 





Unpvus.isnep Manuscripts IN Evrope RELATING TO America, 1772-84.—Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, of London, England, has been engaged for about twenty years in collecting 
unpublished manuscripts relating to the Revolutionary War, from the publie and 

rivate archives of England, France, Holland and Spain; and has issued a ciroular 
etter concerning this great work, and a proof specimen of the proposed form of 
publication. He has “ made entries of 80,000 documents within the scope of this 
work, the great majority of which have never been published. This collection of 
manuscripts is of priceless value, and the history of the Revolution can never be 
properly written till the papers are accessible to students. 

Mr. Stevens desires that the United States government should aid him in his great 
undertaking. We trust that an appropriation will be made sufficient to place print- 
ed copies of these documents in the libraries of this country and in the hands of our 
historians. 





GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, especially service 
under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from college 
or professional schools, occupation, with places and dates of births, marriages, resi- 
dence and death. When there are more than one christian name they should all 
—— in full if possible. No initials should be used when the full names are 

nown. 


Ballard. By C. F. Farlow, of Newton, Mass.—Mr. Farlow has much material 
concerning the descendants of William and Grace Ballard, of Andover, and solicits 
information from parties interested. 
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Eliot. By Rev. John E. Elliott, of Bridgewater, Ct.—Mr. Elliott is collecting 
facts in regard to those who have the surname of Eliot, Elyot, Elyott, Elliot or 
Elliott. He will furnish circulars to applicants. Any facts concerning persons of 
this name in any of its various spellings, will be thankfully received. : 

Foster. By Paymaster Joseph Foster, U.S.N., Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—The book which will soon be put to press will be entitled “‘ The Grandchildren of 
Col. Joseph Foster; his Life and Ancestors ’’—it being the second edition, revised 
and much enlarged, of ‘‘ I'he Grandchildren of Col. Joseph Foster, of Ipswich and 
Gloucester, Mass., 1730-1804,’’ noticed in the October Reeister. It will be for 


. the interest of every descendant to have his or her name inserted. 


Harris. By C. F. Farlow, of Newton, Mass.—A history of the descendants of 
John and Amy (Hills) Harris, of Charlestown, is in preparation. Persons inter- . 
ested are requested to furnish records of this family. y 

Jessup. By Rev. Henry G. Jesup, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.—This 
work will include a history of Edward Jessup of West Farms, Westchester Coun- 
ty, N. Y., and a genealogical record of his descendants of all names. Information 
is solicited as to other families of the same name, of which there are several in this 
country and Canada, especially as to what is known of their English ancestry. 

Kimball. By Leonard A. Morrison, A.M., of Windham, N. H., author of ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Morrison Family.’”’-—Mr. Morrison is preparing a History and Genealogy 
of the Kimball Family—descendants of Richard, of Ipswich, Mass., and requests 
all ae information, from any source, in regard to the genealogy and history of 
the family. 

pe comct By Charles E. Robinson, Boulevard and 117th Street, New York 
City.—This book, now preparing for publication, will be devoted to the descendants 
of George Robinson, an early settler of Rehoboth, Mass. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Encianp Historic GENEALOGICAL Society. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, September 2, 1885.—The first meeting after 
the summer recess was held at 3 o’clock this afternoon at the Society’s House, 1'8 
—— Street, the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., LL.D., in the 
chair. 

Hon. Thomas Weston, of Newton, read a paper on ‘‘ Peter Oliver, the last Pro- 
vincial Chief Justice of Massachusetts.’’ ‘'hanks were voted to Mr. Weston for 
the paper. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported 137 volumes and 610 pamphlets as do- 
nations for the quarter ending Sept. 1. 

Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., reported memorial sketches of nine deceased 
members, namely: Ex-President Ulysses S. Grant, William Parsons, Manning 
Leonard, Hon. Charles R. Train, Ebenezer B. Towne, George K. Snow, Rev. Sam- 
uel I. Prime, D.D., Franklin B. Hough, M.D., and Hon. Thomas W. Bartley. 

The following nominating committee for the ensuing year was chosen, namely: 
Jeremiah Colburn, Rev. Dr. Lncrease N. Tarbox, Hon. Charles L. Flint, Henry E. 
Waite and George K. Clarke. 


Pag 7.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder-.in the 
chair. 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, announced and exhibited 
some of the more important donations. 

Hon. Charles Crowley, of Lowell, read a paper on William Tyndall, the reformer 
and martyr, and the translator of the Bible into English. Thanks were voted for 
the paper. 

The deaths of the Hon. Thomas Talbot and Henry Edwards were announced, and 
committees were appointed to prepare resolutions. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters accepting the membership to which 
they had been elected, from Sir Theodore Martin, of London, as a corresponding, 
and Harrie C. Brownell, of Newtonville, as a resident member. 

The librarian reported as donations in September, 14 volumes and 56 pamphlets’. 
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The historiographer reported memorial sketches of two deceased members—Henry 
Edwards and Hon. Edward A. Rollins. 

John Ward Dean, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, Jere- 
miah Colburn, William B. Trask, Henry H. Edes, Henry E. Waite and Francis E. 
Blake were chosen the publishing committee. 


Nov. 4.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

Rev. Henry A. Hazen reported resolutions on the death of Ex-Gov. Talbot, and 
~_. ~ or F. Slafter on Henry Edwards, which resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

The corresponding secretary announced donations. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, read a paperon ‘‘ The Indian Names of 
Boston,” which paper is printed in this number of the Register, pp. 93-103. 
‘Thanks were voted to Prof. Horsford. 

The recording secretary, D. G. Haskins, Jr., read a paper prepared by Miss Fran- 
ces B. James, now in England, as a supplement to her paper last June. It is en- 
titled, ‘*‘ Concerning John Harvard’s signature at Comicon, England.”’ It was 
printed entire in the Boston Evening Transcript, Noy. 11, 1885. Thanks were 
voted for the paper. 

The librarian reported as donations in October, 33 volumes and 744 pamphlets. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters accepting the membership to which 
they had been elected, from Capt. Asa Bird Gardner, LL.D., U.S.A., of New York, 
Gen. Charles W. Darling of Utica, and Francis Grigson of London, as correspond- 
ing ; and Elihu Chauncey of New York and Daniel W. Baker of Boston, as resi- 
dent members. 

December 2.—A_ tated meeting was held this afternoon. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Wilder, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter was chosen president pro tem. 

Important donations were announced by the corresponding secretary. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, of New York, read a paper on Commodore Isaac Hull. 
Remarks were made by several members, and teenie were voted to Gen. Wilson. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters accepting resident membership to 
which they had been elected, from Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Lexington, and Ben- 
jamin C. Clarke and Major Edward B. Blasland, of Boston. 

The librarian reported 18 volumes and 63 pamphlets as the donations for the 
month. 

The historiographer reported memorial sketches of ten deceased members—Hon. 
Edward A. Rollins, Henry Edwards, Townsend Ward, William R. Lawrence, M.D., 
Hon. Edward Lawrence, Samuel ‘. Champney, John A. Lewis, Samuel T. Bent, 
Charles O. Whitmore and William W. Tucker. 

On motion of Rev. William C. Winslow, a vote of congratulation was passed to Dr. 
Conrad Leemans of the Leyden University, the head of its Museum of Antiquities, 
on the intended celebration, the next day (Dec. 3), of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
connection with the university. 


Ruopve Istanp Historicat Socirery. 


Providence, Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1885.—A quarterly meeting was held this evening 
at the society’s Cabinet in Waterman Street, the president, Prof. William Gam- 
mell, LL.D., in the chair. 

Hon. Amos Perry, the secretary, read the correspondence since the last meeting 
Letters were received from Albert Jay Jones of Rome, Italy, and Samuel Briggs of 
Cleveland, Ohio, accepting corresponding membership to which they had been elvv! 
ed, and from the Northern Society of Antiquaries, Copenhagen, relative to the deat t: 
of its distinguished vice-president Worsaae. 

Mr. Perry, as librarian, reported that 89 volumes and 392 pamphlets had been re- 
ceived as donations. 

Mr. Perry then read a paper entitled, A Sketch of some of the Incidents in the 
Dorr War. 

B. B. Hammond, chairman of the committee appointed to devise plans for the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of Providence, reported that it 
is expected that the City of Providence will celebrate this event during the month 
of June, and that the Burnside statue will be dedicated about the 20th of the pre- 


vious month. These celebrations will be near each other, but not in conflict. The 
report recommended that a committee be appointed to confer with the committee of 
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the City Council upon a plan for the celebration, and codperate with it in regard 
thereto. ‘The report was accepted, and the same committee was authorized to act in 
this matter for the society. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted approving of John Osborne Austin’s Gen- 
ealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island, now in preparation. 


Nov. 3.—A stated meeting was held this evening. William Gammell, LL.D., 
president of the society, delivered a scholarly address on ‘* The Huguenots and the 
Edict of Nantes.’’ After remarks by Rev. J. G. Vose and Dr. C. W. Parsons, 
thanks were unanimously voted to Prof. Gammell. The paper is printed in full in 
the Providence Evening Bulletin, Nov. 4, 1885. 


Curcaco Historicat Society. 

Chicago, Iil., Oct. 20, 1885.—A quarterly meeting of this society was held in its 
hall, 140-42 Dearborn Avenue. 

Hon. E. B. Washburne, the president, occupied the chair. The librarian, Albert 
D. Hager, made his quarterly report, by which it was shown that 392 bound vol- 
umes and 1058 pamphlets had been added during the quarter. These, added to the 
former accessions, make a total of 11,571 bound books, and 35,121 pamphlets. Of 
these 1108 had been purchased with the income of the ‘* Lucretia Pond Fund.”’ 

The librarian made special mention of the generous contributions by the librari- 
ans from the duplicates of the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Massachusetts Historical 
Societies, the Boston Public Library, Massachusetts State Library and several east- 
ern colleges that had obligingly furnished series of the catalogues, addresses, &c. 
He reported that 662 volumes had been bound during the past summer, and a large 
portion of them were composed of pamphlets and the publications of sister societies, 
scientific and literary associations and newspaper files. 

Mr. Henry H. Hurlbut was then introduced, and read an interesting paper on 
Samuel de Champlain, and at the conclusion he presented to the society an oil por- 
trait of the great explorer which had been painted by his daughter, Miss Harriet P. 
Hurlbut. The society’s thanks were tendered, and a request made that a copy of 
the paper be furnished for publication. 


Virernta Historicat Socrery. 


Richmond, Oct. 17, 1885.—A meeting of the executive committee was held this 
evening at the society’s rooms in the Westmoreland Club House. 

Valuable donations were announced. 

Mr. Brock stated that the recent circular of the society announcing the prepara- 
tion of ‘‘ Documents relating to the Huguenot Emigration to Virginia ’’ had eli- 
cited a number of gratifying responses. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Increase N. Tarsox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the sketches pre- 
pared for the ReGister are necessarily brief in consequence of the 
limited space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, he is 
able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in 
more extended memoirs for which the “'Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift 
of the late William B. Towne, A.M., is provided. Four volumes, printed 
at the charge of this fund, entitled “ MemorraL BioGrapuirs,” edited by 
the Committee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of 
all the members who have died from the organization of the society to the 
year 1862. A fifth volume is in preparation. 
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Gerorce Mountrort, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, died in this city, Wed- 
nesday morning, May 28, 1884, aged 86. He was a son of Joseph Mountfort, 
and was born in Prince Street, Boston, March 16, 1798. He was the fifth genera- 
tion in descent from Edmund! Mountfort, who came to New England in 1656 and 
settled at Boston ; through John,? born Feb. 8, 1670; Joseph,® born April 12, 1713, 
and Joseph,* born Feb. 3, 1750. The last named, who was Mr. Mountfort’s father, 
was one of the famous ‘* tea party’ of December 16, 1773 ; was a zealous patriot 
throughout the Revolution, and served under command of the gallant Commodore 
Manly in several severe sea engagements. It is said that he was thrice taken pri- 
soner, and on one occasion, with sixteen others, broke from prison and in an open 
boat crossed the English Channel to France, whence he returned to Boston in the 
Deane frigate. 

The early education of George Mountfort was at the school of Madame Dobel, a 
foreign lady, in Hanover Street, Boston. Afterwards he attended the Eliot School 
in Bennett Street, and Nathaniel Bridge’s Academy in Salem Street. At all these 
schools he received tokens of commendation for good behavior and schularship. On 
leaving school he served two years as a clerk in the counting-room of John Han- 
cock, nephew of Governor Hancock, on Hancock’s Wharf, Boston; and finished 
his mercantile education in the British commercial house of John H. Reid & Co., 
of Savannah, Georgia. He was afterwards corresponding clerk fur Naylor, Hutch- 
inson, Vicker & Co., New York, and next chief book-keeper for the commission and 
shipping house of De Peyster & Whitmarsh in that city. After leaving this firm 
he engaged in the commission business on his own account in New York, at No. 
110 Front Street. About the year 1844 he returned to Boston. Here he carried 
on business first at 16 Commercial Street, and afterwards at 134 State Street. Dur- 
ing his residence here, we are informed that he procured the charter and aided in 
establishing the Gas-Light Company of Lowell, and also aided in founding the Gas- 
Light Company of St. John, N. B. He afterwards was the agent of the Massic 
Falls Cotton and Batting Company of Lowell. 

On the 16th of May, 1850, he was appointed, by President Taylor, United States 
Consul for the Island of Candia, which position he held till Angust, 1859. In re- 
turning to the United States he passed through a portion of Greece, visited the 
Toniau Islands, Trieste, Venice, Milan and Turin, crossed Mt. Cenis into Switzer- 
land, and visited Paris and London and the principal manufacturing cities of 
England. 

He was a frequent writer for the newspapers and magazines. Contributions by 
him appeared in the Boston Gazette when published by Beals & Homer; in the 
Boston Post, the Daily Bee, and the Evening Transcript. Before he left Boston 
for the consulate in Candia he contributed articles to several newspapers in sup- 
port of the Native American party. His communications to The Siynai and The 
Eagle were under the signatures of ‘* Justitia,’ ‘*‘ North End” and *‘ Seventy- 
Six.”’ In 1842 he wrote for ‘‘ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,’ a life of Jobn Han- 
cock, the first signer of the Declaration of Independence, which was republished 
in book form at New York by Saxton & Miles. Several articles by him have ap- 
peared in the Recister. In 1867 and 1868 he published weekly, for eight con- 
secutive months, in the Bunker Hill Aurora, a “ History of the Island of Can- 
dia.’’ A copy of this work is in the society’s library, presented by him. His offi- 
cial reports on the commercial resources of Candia were printed by the United 
States government in the volumes on the ‘*‘ Commercial Relations with Foreign 
Nations.’’ volumes 3 to 7. In 1850 he received the first three degrees of Masonry in 
Massachusetts Lodge, Boston, and on the Ist of October, 1855, was admitted a cor- 
responding member of the New England Historic Genealogical Suciety. This mem- 
bership was changed to resident in Jan., 1862. He was a member of the New England 
Society of New York. In consequence of his acceptable course in promoting the 
commercial interests of the Island of Candia during hie official and mercantile resi- 
dence there, and for not compromising the neutrality of his consular flag in that re- 
= of political intrigue and bribery, the sultan Abdul Aziz conferred upon him in 

uly, 1870, the rank and decoration of the Imperial order of Medidich or Knight- 
hood. The decoration and the accompanying berat or diploma were bequeathed 
by him to this society. 

By John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston. 


Hon. Grorcr Parkman Denny, of Boston, a life member, admitted Dec. 8, 1870, 
was born in Boston, May 10, 1826, and dicd suddenly in the same city at Hotel 
Bristol, Jan. 23, 1885, aged 58. 
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In the early life of the deceased, his father, George Denny, Esq., removed from 
Boston to Westboro’. ‘The Denny mansion was in the south-east part of the village 
of Westboro’, and the life within it was not showy, but very solid and substantial. 
The tie which led the family to Westboro’, and held it there for many years, is 
found probably in the middle name of the subject of this sketch. Ebenezer Park- 
man was the first minister of Westboro’, having been settled there in 1724, and con- 
tinuing till his death in 1782, fifty-nine years. Mrs. George Denny was a Parkman, 
a granddaughter of this early minister, and it was a connection which her descend- 
ants regarded as highly honorable, as it truly was. 

Mr. Denny, after passing his childhood and youth at Westboro’, returned to 
Boston when he was about twenty years of age, and became a partner in the old 
firm, which began as Denny & Dutton in 1830, and has passed through many 
changes to bring it to the firm name which it now bears of Denny, Rice & Co. Gov. 
Gardiner was once a member of the firm, and retired in 1856, when he was elected 
governor of Massachusetts. Mr. Horace McFarland, deceased, was for many years 
connected with the house. 

During the war of the Rebellion he was for a time connected with the army. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, of Jan. 24, 1885, has an obituary article upon Mr. 
Denny, from which we make the following extract: ‘‘ Mr. Denny was married, 
when about twenty-five years old, to Miss Nancy Adams Briggs, daughter of Dr. 
Briggs, of Augusta, Me., by whom he had one son, Mr. Arthur B. Denny. Mrs. 
Denny died in August, 1882, and his son is the only survivor of his family. Mr. 
Denny was prominent in social as well as financial circles. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Art Club, to which position he had just been reélect- 
ed, after having filled the office fora number of years. He was a member of the 
Loyal Legion, the Commercial Club, the Board of Trade, a director in the Revere 
Bank and the president of the Suffolk Cattle Company of Cheyenne, Wy. He was 
a prominent member of the Emmanuel Church, having held the office of treasurer 
for many consecutive years, and at the time of his decease was one of the vestrymen. 
His circle of friends and acquaintances was very large, and his death will leave a 
vacancy that cannot be filled. He was an exceedingly genial man and a great fa- 
vorite with all who knew him.”’ 

Mr. Denny’s earliest American ancestor was Daniel Denny, who arrived in 
Boston in September, 1715. Two years later he removed to Leicester, Mass., where, 
it is believed, he made his home till his death in 1760. 


SrepHen Burrricx Noyes, A.B., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a corresponding member, 
admitted January 10, 1859, was born at Brookfield, Mass., August 28, 1833, and 
died at Deland, Florida, March 8, 1885, aged 51. 

His father was the Rev. George Rapall Noyes, D.D., the distinguished professor 
of Hebrew and other oriental languages in Harvard Divinity School, from 1840 to 
1868. In earlier life he had been pastor at Brookfield and Petersham, and it was 
during his pastorate at Brookfield that his son Stephen was born. ‘The father was 
born in Newburyport, Mass., March 6, 1798, and died in Cambridge, June 3, 1868. 

Living in his father’s house at Cambridge, the subject of this sketch enjoyed 
every facility for ony culture. He was graduated at Harvard a at the age 
of twenty, in 1853. He had among his classmates President Charles William Eliot, 
Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse, Pref. James M. Pierce and William L. Gage, D.D. 

Soon after leaving college he began to reveal decided tastes and capacities asa 
librarian and bibliophilist. Five years after graduating he was put in charge of 
the Mercantile Library of Brooklyn, having then only about 3000 volumes. Such 
evidence did he soon give of ability in this department, that he was called away to 
the Congressional Library at Washington, and for some years was there employed. 
But the managers of the Brooklyn Library so much felt his loss that they prevailed 
upon him to come back. His great work as a librarian was really done in Brook- 
lyn, though he wrought faithfully and well at Washington. The Brooklyn Library 
of 3000, before he left it grew to 83,000. The catalogue which he prepared of this 
Brooklyn Library, and which was pubilshed a short time before his death, is regard- 
ed as something new and original, and marking an era in publications of this class. 

His earliest American ancestor was Rey. Nicholas! Noyes, colleague with Rev. 
Thomas Parker in the ministry at Newbury, Mass., 1635. From him the line runs 
through Cutting? Noyes, born 1649; Cutting,® Jr., born 1677; Jacob,* born 1704; 
Joseph,® born 1736; Nathaniel,® born 1763 ; George Rapall,’ born 1798. The last 
named was married May 8, 1828, to Miss Eliza Wheeler Buttrick, of Framingham. 
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poe this marriage there were seven children, of whom Stephen Buttrick® was the 
third. 

Stephen B. Noyes was united in marriage, October 20, 1770, with Sophia O. 
Anthony, daughter of Edward Anthony, of Brooklyn. From this marriage there 
were two children, Annie Anthony and George Holland. The wife died in 1873, 
and the son about three years ago. 

In 1882, June 14, he was again married to Susan W. Wylie, daughter of James 
Wylie, of Brooklyn. From this marriage there was a son, who, with his mother 
and his sister by the former marriage, survive. 


Rev. Samvurt Irenavus Prime, D.D., of New York, a corresponding member, ad- 
mitted June 8, 1855, was born at Ballston, N. Y., Novy. 4, 1812, and died in Man- 
chester, Vt., where he had gone for his summer sojourn, July 11, 1885. 

His earliest American ancestor was James Prime, one of the company that found- 
ed Milford, Ct., in 1640. Dr. Prime’s great-grandfather was Rev. Ebenezer, who 
was graduated at Yale College in 1718, and was settled the year following, 1719, at 
Huntington, L. I., where he remained just fifty years, dying in 1779. A son of his was 
Benjamin Young Prime, M.D., who was graduated at Yale in 1760. He was a man 
of varied learning and of considerable literary ability. He was a youth of fifteen 
at the breaking out of the revolutionary war, and during the war was known for 
his patriotic songs. A son of Benjamin was Rev. Nathaniel Scudder Prime, D.D., 
who was educated at Princeton. He was a distinguished Presbyterian minister, 
and like his father and grandfather was a man of letters. He died in 1856. 

Coming from such an ancestry, it was natural that the subject of this sketch 
should inherit a taste for books and literary studies. He had a taste for the lan- 

uages in early life, and made rapid progress in them. He entered Williams Col- 
| ae at the age of thirteen, and was graduated in 1829, at the age of seventeen. 
This was a common age for graduation at Harvard College in the 17th century, but 
in this century it is rare to find college graduates of only seventeen years of age. 

Dr. Prime’s early ministry was irregular because of ill health, but his life-work 
has been that of an editor. He is known to the world through the columns of the 
New York Observer, with which he has been for many years connected. His pre- 
sence and activity there have been manifest in almost every issue of the paper. 
Though not a profound thinker or writer, there was a class of subjects, literary, 
biographical, historical, religious, which he touched with a flowing and easy pen, 
and his articles on such subjects were almost always found readable. They hada 
style that was suz ona and the readers of the Observer were apt to turn at once 
to the Inenazvus columns. He was also the author of several bound volumes. 

The brothers of Dr, Prime, Rev. Dr. E. D. G. and William Cowper Prime, are 
well known for their ability. 

He leaves a widow and four children, two sons and two daughters. Rev. Dr. 
Wendall Prime, his son, was associated with him in the conduct of tho Observer. 
His eldest daughter is the wife of Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, who is also one of 
the editors of the Observer. 


Franky B. Hoven, M.D., LL.D., of Lowville, N. Y., a corresponding member, 
admitted Feb. 3, 1860, was born in Martinsburgh, Lewis County, N. Y., July 20, 
1822, and died at Lowville, Lewis County, N. Y., June 11, 1885, aged 62. 

His father, Dr. Horatio Gates Hough, was born in Meriden, Ct., Jan. 5, 1778, 
but went as a child, with the family, to Southwick, Mass., and in 1798 removed to 
the state of New York, where he married Nov. 13, 1803, Miss Martha Pitcher. His 
grandfather was Thomas Hough, of Meriden, Ct., who died Dec. 4, 1815, aged 66. 

The subject of this sketch, after his common school days, received his education 
at Leoville Academy and at the Black River Literary and Religious Institute in 
Watertown, N. Y., whence he went to Union College, where he was graduated in 
1843. He received his medical education at Cleveland, Ohio, graduating with the 
degree of M.D. in 1848. 

He was united in marriage July 9, 1845, while pursuing medical studies, with 
Maria Sarah Eggleson, of Champion, N.Y. By this marriage there was one child, 
a daughter, born in 1846. The wife died June 2, 1848. He was again married, 
May 16, 1849, to Mariah Ellen Kilham, of Turin, N. Y. By this marriage there 
were four children, two sons and two daughters. 

Dr. Hough’s professional life was at first in Somerville, St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., where he lived from 1848 to 1852. In May, 1854, he removed to Albany, 
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where he remained until 1860, when he established his residence at Lowville, which 
was afterwards his home. Asa matter of fact, Dr. Hough’s life, asa physician, has 
been subordinate to that of a public and historical writer, in which respect he has 
shown a very great industry and ability. 

It would be beyond the proper limits of, this notice to give even the titles of all 
the books and important papers which he has contributed in this general depart- 
ment’of study. A few of them we give: ‘‘ History of St. Lawrence and Franklin 
Counties, N. Y.,”’ 1853; ‘* History of Jefferson County, N. Y.,’? 1854; ‘‘ Re- 
sults of a Series of Meteorological Observations made at New York Academies,’’ 
1855; ‘*Census of New York,’’ 1855, taken under his direction; ‘* History of 
Lewis County, N. Y.,’’ 1860 ; ‘* Munsell’s Guide to the Hudson River,”’ 1859; 
** On Military and Camp Hospitals, from the French of Bauden,’’ 1862; ‘‘ North- 
ern Invasion of October, 1780,’’ 1866. These titles will serve to give an idea of the 
range of his scholarship and his activities. Asan illustration showing how busily 
he has used his pen, his daughter, Miss Elida C. Hough, ina letter written June 
22, 1885, says: ‘‘I sent a list of 83 volumes {the work of his hands] to the Utica 
Herald this morning, and it may be published in that paper to-morrow.’’ The 
daughter who writes this is a graduate (1885) of Cornell University. Another 
daughter has studied in Syracuse University. Still another daughter was a student 
at Vassar. Of the sons one studied at Union College and Albany Law School ; 
another was graduated at Cornell, and still another is now in his course at Cornell. 
There are seven children, four daughters and three sons. His wife also survives. 


Esenezer Bancrort Towns, Esq.. of Raynham, Mass., a resident member, admit- 
ted March 11, 1874, was born in Stoddard, Cheshire Co., N. H., Dec. 14, 1809, and 
died at Raynham, Ms., June 30, 1885, aged 75 years, 6 months and 16 days. His 
father was Gardner Towne, born in Amherst, N. H., May 1,1765. His mother was 
Lucy Bancroft, born in Tyngsboro’, Mass., June 7, 1773. They were married Jan. 
27, 1795. His grandfather was Israel ‘'owne, who was born in Amherst, N. H., 
Nov. 16, 1736, and married Lucy Hopkins, July 31, 1760. His great-grandfather 
Israel, was born in Topsfield, Essex Co., Mass., March 24, 1704. This last married 
Grace Gardner, May 23, 1729. Register xxi. 220. 

In early life, the subject of this sketch,-in consequence of the death of his father, 
lived for a little time in the family of Rev. Isaac Robinson, minister in Stoddard, N. 
H., and afterwards with Mr. John Farwell and his father until about sixteen years 
old. Before going to Tyngsboro’, he was kept at- the district school about four 
months in the year, and afterwards, till the age of sixteen, about three months 
yearly. From sixteen to eighteen he worked upon the farm, and from eighteen to 
twenty-one he was an apprentice with Samuel S. Lawrence, of Tyngsboro’. 

After he was twenty-one, he became a hat, cap, and fur merchant, in company 
with his brother Orr N. Towne and Wm. W. Kendrick, at 34 Elm Street, Boston. 
In this connection he continued for thirty-four years. 

He was united in marriage, August 1, 1838, with Miss Almeda Wilson, daughter 
of Capt Joel Wilson of Stoddard, N. H. She was born in Stoddard, Jan. 19, 1819, 
and died in Amherst, N. H., Oct. 21, 1845. 

He was again married, Feb. 12, 1854, to Mrs. Chloe Adaline Gilman, widow of 
Henry T. Gilman, and daughter of Sylvanus B. Braman, of Norton, Mass. By this 
marriage there were three children, a son and two daughters. One of the daughters 
died in early life. 

Mr. Towne was a man of great energy and integrity, and of very systematic busi- 
ness habits. He has left behind a record of honesty and uprightness. 

The Boston Journal of July 1, 1885, speaks of him as ‘‘ the wealthiest resident of 
Raynham,’’ and says: ‘“ For many years he was engaged in business in Boston, where 
the bulk of his fortune was made. On retiring from business he went to Raynham. 
He was elected County Commissioner for six years, beginning in 1863, and was fora 
number of years Treasurer of the Bristol County Agricultural Society and held vari- 
ous other olfices of trust.” 


Judge Tuomas Weis Bartiey, of Washington, D. C., a corresponding member 
admitted Nov. 10, 1855, was born in Jefferson County, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1812, and 
died in Washington, D. C., June 20, 1885, aged 73. 

His father was Hon. Mordecai Bartley, of Mansficld, Ohio, who was born in Fay- 
ette County, Pa., Sept. 8, 1787, and his mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
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Wells, of Brownsville, Fayette County, Pa. She was born in 1789. They were 
united in marriage in 1806. His grandfather Elijah was born in Virginia in 1753, 
and married Rachel Pearshall. After marriage they removed from Loudoun Coun- 
ty, Va., to Fayette County, Pa., where all their children were born. ‘The earlier 
ancestors of this Bartley family (spelled also Barklay and Barclay) lived in Virginia 
from the early colonial days. 

Mordecai Bartley was a prominent man in Ohio. He was a military officer in 
the war of 1812, was member of congress eight years, from 1823 to 1831, and was 
governor of the state two years, 1844-46. 

The subject of this sketch, after his boyhood days were passed, was fitted for col- 
lege, and was graduated at Jefferson College, Pa., in 1829, and received the degree 
of A.M. in 1833. After studying law one year with Hon. Jacob Parker, of Mans- 
field, and one year with Elijah Hayward, feeq., of Washington, D. C., he was ad- 
mitted to practice in all the judicial courts of Ohio in 1833. He soon became a pub- 
lic man, serving in the Ohio General Assembly and in the Senate. A» speaker of 
the Senate, he became, in 1844, ex-officio governor of the state, and in December of 
that year was succeeded by his own father, who had just been elected governor. 

He was united in marriage, October 5, 1837, with Julia Maria, daughter of Wil- 
liam Larwill, of Wooster, Ohio. She was born March 30, 1818, and died March 1, 
1847. He married again, Nov. 7, 1848, Susan Sherman (Rea. xxiv. 160), daugh- 
ter of Hon. Charles R. Sherman, Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. She was 
sister of Senator John and General William T. Sherman. By his first marriage he 
had four children, and by his second two. 

Judge Bartley was a man eminent for his legal learning and his great power of 
thought. Some of his decisions occupy a high place in the estimate of his brethren 
of the legal profession. He was a member of the Jackson Democratic Association 
in Washington, and the resolutions passed by that body, after his death, are very 
strong in their testimony to his ability and worth of character. ‘The last words of 
Judge Bartley, as reported to us by one of his friends, were these: ‘I have done 
my duty to my country, to my countrymen, to my children, to all. The world, the 
materia! world, I am guing out of it. But there is a spiritual world we cannot see 
with our material senses.” He had lifted himself upon his elbow to utter these 
words, when he dropped back upon his pillow and died. 
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Families of the Wyoming Valley: Biographical, Genealogical and Historical. 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. By Grorcs B. 
Kup, Historiographer of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
In two volumes. Vol. 1. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. EK. B. Yordy, Printer. 1885. 
8vo. pp. viii.+504. Price per volume, $7.50. 


A history of the families of the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania is necessarily an 
important part of the history of Connecticut, that state having claimed, by the 
charter of Charles I1., that portion of the present territory of Pennsylvania lying 
between the 41st and 43rd degrees of latitude. As early as 1753 steps were taken by 
Connecticut to settle this section with her own people. From 1760 to 1790 various 
companies of emigrants from Connecticut and the other New England states located 
on these lands. The claim of Connecticut was disputed by the colony of Pennsylvania, 
who had already granted these Jands to her citizens. Out of this conflict of colonial au- 
thority, frequent and severe contests for their possession arose between the two parties, 
the Pennamites or Pennsy]vania claimants, and the Yankees or Connecticut claimants. 
No one who has ever visited the historical Valley of Wyoming, and gazed upon its 
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exquisite beauty, will wonder that the early settlers were willing to take up arms 
and do battle for such a prize. The struggle for its possession is narrated in the 
various histories of this section, and needs only to be referred to here. But from 
these emigrations of New England and Pennsylvania people have descended the 
Families of Wyoming Valley, whose history Mr. Kulp has preserved in this very 
interesting volume. Many of these families, repeating the history of most civil 
wars, have intermarried to such an extent that frequently the Pennsylvania family 
and name are found owning lands inherited from Connecticut ancestors, or the Con- 
necticut family is found in possession of acres descended from some Pennsylvania 
ancestor. From these early settlers, who were men of bold spirit, undaunted cour- 
age, strong sense and religious principles, have come many wh, xe names are to be 
found prominently placed on every page of the history of the union. To one branch 
of these sons of Connecticut and Pennsylvania the author of this volume has devoted 
his labors in efforts to rescue from oblivion the records of their personal career and 
that of their forefathers, i. e. the Bench and Bar of Luzerne County. 

The first volume, the only one as yet issued, contains ninety-seven biographical 
and genealogical sketches of living members of the Luzerne Bar. The second vol- 
ume will contain as many more, including those whose earthly career has already end- 
ed, many of whom were distinguished in the civil and military history of Pennsylya- 
nia. These sketches first appeared in the pages of the Luzerne Legal Register, a 
weekly publication by Mr. Kulp, which has reached its fourteenth volume, and is 
of such value that a full set commands the price of about sixty-five dollars. In this 
volume Mr. Kulp has given as full genealogical records as it was possible to obtain 
of the famiiies from which the several subjects of his shetches descended. He has 
had access to old family papers, church and court records, both in Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, and has gathered his mass of historical and personal reminiscences 
with great care and accuracy. 

Among the biographical sketches will be found those of Col. Zebulon Butler, who 
was in the action of Wyoming, 1778, Hons. Edmund L. Dana, Henry M. Hoyt, 
A. T. McClintock, E. 8. Osborne, Lazarus D. Shoemaker, Hendrick B. Wright ; 
Judges Rhone, Woodward, Scott, Harding, Rice and others of the Luzerne Bar. 
Among the genealogies, in which a vast amount of new and unpublished material 
appears for the first time, will be found those of the families of Butler, Bennett, 
Bulkley, Bedford, Conyngham, Dixon, Dorrance, Darling, Espy, Fell, Hasley, 
Hand, Hunlock, Hoyt, an, Johnson, Jenkins, Kulp, Lewis, Lamberton, 
O’Neil, Payne, Palmer, Powell, Rhone, Richardson, Richards, Scott, Smith, Sut- 
ton, Shoemaker, Strong, Welles, Wadhams, Walker, &c. &c. &e. ‘The sketch of 
Edmunc Griffin Butler is especiaily interesting, containing as it does an exhaustive 
account of the battle and massacre of Wyoming, in which action the ancestors of 
nearly all of those whose history this work sets forth participated. In his estimate 
of the character of living persons whom the author names, we find none of that ful- 
some flattery which disfigures so much modern biography. While as he says the 
volume makes no pretensions to literary excellence, he has given us a very readable 
book, and one which the genealogist will welcome as useful and valuable. Mr. 
Kulp promises an index of names in the second volume, the absence of which is the 
only defect of this volume. The typography of the book reflects great credit on the 
printer. The work is not stereotyped and the edition is limited. 

By the Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Commemoration of the Three Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Foundation. 1884. 8vo. pp. 99. 

Laurence Chaderton, D.D. (First Master of Emmanuel). Translated from a Lat- 
in Memoir of Dr. Dillingham, with Notes and Illustrations. Richard Farmer, 
D.D. (Master of Emmanuel, 1775—1797). An Essay. By E.'S. Suucksurcs, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Bowers. 1884. 8vo. pp. 63. 

We have before us two works which the Tercentenary Festal of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, June 18 and 19, 1884, have produced. This College, as is stated in the first 
book, ‘‘ was founded by Sir Walter Mildmay in the year 1584. The Register gives 
the names of thirty persons admitted pass see of the college in the year 1584-5. 
Of the actual day of the foundation there is no record. But Queen Elizabeth’s Char- 
ter empowering Sir Walter Mildmay to found a College is dated June 5, 1584. 
nena these two dates, therefore, the corporate life of the College must have 

gun.” 
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This college has a particular interest for the people of New England, for more of 
the prominent men among our early settlers were educated here than at any other col- 
lege. Among them were John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College : Nathaniel 
Ward, author of the Massachusetts Body of Liberties, the first code of laws estab- 
lished in New England; Thomas Hooker and Samuel Stone of Hartford, Thomas 
Shepard of Cambridge, William Blaxton or Blackstone, the first settler of Boston ; 
Thomas James and Zechariah Symmes, of Charlestown ; Nathaniel Rogers of Ip- 
swich,Daniel Maude of Dover, William Leverich of Sandwich, all clergymen and 
men of ability. 

The first work under notice contains the proceedings at the celebration in the 
summer of 1884, when speeches were made by our countrymen, Prof. Charles E. 
Norton, as a delegate from Harvard College, and the Hon. James Russell Lowell, 
the United States Minister to Great Britain. Speeches were made also by Dr. 
Phear, the master of Emmanuel ; Dr. Ferras, the vice-chancellor of the university ; 
Lord Powis, the high steward; the Bishop of Winchester, Sir Henry Mildmay, de- 
scended from a brother of the founder; Mr. Beresford Hope, Rev. W. Chawner, 
tutor of Emmanuel, Dr. Sebastian Evans and Dr. J. J. Raven. A sermon was 
preached by Dr. Edward Harold Browne, bishop of Winchester. Appended to the 
report of these proceedings is some valuable historical, biographical and tabular 
matter relative to the college. A portrait of the founder is prefixed to the book. 

The bicentenary of the college was celebrated one hundred years ago, in Sep- 
tember, 1784, by appropriate services, an account of which is preserved in this book. 
It is not known that the completion of the first hundred years was observed in any 
manner ; nor does any notice seem to have been taken in 1834 of its quarter mil- 
lenary, an event now so frequently commemorated in America. 

Dr. Shuckburgh’s work, the second whose title we give, contains memoirs of two 
Masters of Emmanuel, Dr. Laurence Chaderton, the first master of the college, and 
Dr. Richard Farmer, the Shakspearean scholar, who was master when the bicenten- 
ary was celebrated. The memoir of Dr. Chaderton was written in Latin by one of 
his successors, Dr. William Dillingham, and has been translated and edited by Dr. 
Shuckburgh, who has written, as a companion to it, the memoir of Dr. Farmer. 
The two biographies are valuable contributions to the history of the college. 


The Colonial Church in Virginia. Address delivered by P. Stavcuter, D.D., 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia, at the Centennial Council in the City 
of Richmond, on the 2Ist of May, 1885. [Motto of the Seal of Virginia.] Bos- 
ton: Printed by Rand, Avery & Company. 1885. 8vo. pp. 43. 


The Rev. Dr. Slaughter has been for many years, as he now is, a zealous and in- 
defatigable student of the history of Virginia, especially its ecclesiastical history. 
He has rendered most valuable service by his efforts to seek out, collect and pre- 
serve the scattered and perishing records of the ancient parishes. Among the fruits 
of his historical researches are the well-known histories of Bristol Parish and St. 
George’s Parish, published respectively in 1846 and 1847, and which were subse- 
quently incorporated by Bishop Meade in his ** Old Churches, Ministers and Fami- 
lies of Virginia.’’ In his excellent memoir of Bishop Meade (Memorial Biographies 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, vol. iv. 1885), Dr. Slaughter 
gives an outline sketch of the condition of the Episcopal Church in Virginia during 
the first half of the present century. In his Centennial Address of May last he 
deals more in detail, and more in the way of a discussion, with a much longer peri- 
od, upwards of two hundred and fifty years of colonial history. In a survey so long 
as this, only the most important events could be noticed. But with this discussion 
we are presented with striking views of men, of society, and of ecclesiastical and 
political affairs, painted with the author’s characteristic skill. These views repre- 
sent the results of careful research, and the facts are stated frankly and clearly. This 
address may well serve, in the hands of the same author, or in the hands of an 
equally competent historian in the future, as the framework of a full history of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia prior to the American Revolution. 

The author throws new light upon his subject, and corrects some false and 
injurious statements, the coinage of ignorant or prejudiced writers. He points out 
the chief obstacles, whether of a local or of a foreign source, to the vigorous growth 
of the colonial Church. He shows how it was hampered and weakened rather than 
aided and stregthened, by its enforced union with the State. He shows how it en- 
deavored to meet its obligations to the enslaved race. And heestablishes the fact— 
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which has been ignored or denied by not a few historians—that the principal lay- 
men in Virginia were openly among the earliest and most strenuous opposers 
of the arbitrary and oppressive measures of the British authorities previous to the 
Revolution, and that they were also amongst the most patriotic and efficient sup- 
porters of the American interests throughout the war. 

By Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., of Boston, 


Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
Vol. fi. Part I. Wilkes-Barré, Pa.: Printed for the Society. 1885. 8vo. 
pp. 185. 

This number contains the charter, by-laws and roll of membership of the society, 
with the proceedings from March 2, 1883, to Feb. 11, 1884, and reports and papers. 
The papers on Local Shell-Beds by Sheldon Reynolds, Pittston Fort by Hon. Steu- 
ben Jenkins, Bibliography of Wyoming Valley by the Rev. Horace E. Hayden, Cal- 
vin Williams by George B. Kulp, contain much important material for the history 
of the Wyoming Valley. A report of a special committee, by the chairman, the 
late Harrison Wright, Ph.D., on the archaeological remains at Tioga Point, Pa., is 
a valuable contribution to Indian history. : 

This society, which was established in 1858, is doing good service for the history 
and geology of that locality. 


Samuel de Champlain: A Brief Sketch of the Eminent Navigator and Discoverer. 
Read before the Chacayo Historical Society, Tuesday Evening, October 20, 1885. 
By Henry H. Hvuruevut. A Portrait of the Great Explorer, painted by Miss Har- 
riet P. Hurlbut, was on this occasion presented in her name to the Society. Chi- 
eago: Fergus Printing Company. 1885. 8vo. pp. 19. 

We have before us an address delivered last autumn before the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society on the occasion of the presentation, in behalf of Miss Huribut, of a 
painting of Champlain. It was copied by her from an engraved portrait by Moncor- 
net, as it appears in the works of Champlain published by the Prince Society. The 
frame, of which an account is given in the author’s ‘* Chicago Antiquities,”’ P- 380, 
has a history, having traditionally formed a part of an old ship of some celebrity. 
Mr. Hurlbut is engaged on a work to be entitled ‘‘ Our Inland Seas and Early Lake 
Navigation,’’ and this sketch of the life of Champlain will form a part of that work. 
It is an interesting narrative of this early explorer of our coast. 


Genealogical Gleanings in England. By Henry F. Waters, A.B. Vol. I. (Part 
First.) Boston: New England Historic Genealogical Society. 1885. 8vo. pp. 
131. 

John Harvard and his Ancestry. By Henry F. Warers, A.B. Boston: New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. 1885. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Genealogical Gleanings in England. [No.] X. By Henry F. Warers, A.M. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 

A notice in the Recister of Mr. Waters’s ‘ Genealogical Gleanings in England ”’ 
may appear like ‘* carrying coal to Newcastle,”’ but a brief word will! suffice. These 
‘* Gleanings ’’ have appeared quarterly in this periodical. 

The first part of Volume I., whose title heads this article, represents all the in- 
stalments published from July, 1883, to April, 1885, inclusive. The preface is by 
John T. Hassam, Esq., and the superb index is by Frank E. Bradish, Esq. 

The second title which we give is that of a pamphlet reprint of Mr. Waters’s con- 
tribution to the July number of the Recisrer, in which he dispelled the mystery 
which had so long enveloped the history of the founder of Harvard University. 

The third title is that of the last issue of the serials which the Committee on Eng- 
lish Research of the New England Historic Genealogical Society have reprinted from 
the Recister. Of these serials, Nos. I. to VIII. are reprinted in the work whose 
title we first give; No. 1X. consists of the Harvard researches, and No. X. con- 
tains all of Mr. Waters’s ‘* Gleanings’’ which appeared in the October Register 
with Mr. Hassam’s introduction, including President Eliot’s account of Mr. Wa- 
ters’s discoveries about Harvard. 

The three works contain all of the published ‘* Genealogical Gleanings ” to the 
close of 1885. 

Students in genealogy felt that they had a prize in the various instalments, and 
now when the same appear in book form, a greater prize is presented tothem. The 
work of Mr. Waters is of highest value. To him already is due the credit of finding 
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the Winthrop map, the Maverick MS. and the family of John Harvard. His in- 

vestigations, as these ‘‘ Gleanings’’ prove, are in no narrow way. The early fami- 

lies of Virginia and the other English colonies, as well as Massachusetts, are borne 

in mind. ‘fo many of these researches are appended notes of much value by emi- 

nent American antiquaries. The descendants of the early American families can 

well afford to keep Mr. Waters at this post, for which he is preéminently fitted. 
By the Rev. Anson Titus, of Amesbury, Mass. 


Final Notes on Witchcraft in Massachusetts ; A Summary Vindication of the Laws 
and Liberties concerning Attainders, with Corrupiion of Blood, Escheats, Forfeit- 
ures for Crime and Pardon of Offenders, in Reply to the Reasons, &c., of Hon. 
Albert C. Goodell, Jr., Editor of the Province Laws of Massachusetts. By GeorcE 
H. Moors, LL.D., Superintendent of the Lenox Library. New York: Printed 
for the Author. 1885. 8vo. pp. 120. Sold by Cupples, Upham & Co., 283 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1. 

Prytaneum Bostoniense. Notes on the History of the Old State House, formerly 
known as the Town House in Boston, the Province Court House, the State House 
and the City Hall. By Georce H. Moors, LL.D. Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co. 1885. 8vo. pp. 31. Price 50 cents. 

Dr. Moore’s ‘‘ Final Notes ’’ is the fifth of a series of pamphlets which have 
been issued by Dr. Moore and Mr. Goodell, discussing points in the history of 
Witchcraft in Massachusetts. On the 2lst of October, 1882, Dr. Moore read a paper 
before the American Antiquarian Society, entitled Notes on the History of Witch- 
craft in Massachusetts, which was printed in the Proceedings of that society and 
reprinted in pamphlet form in 1883. A reply to this by Mr. Goodell, under the 
title of ‘* Further Notes on the History of Witchcraft in Massachusetts,’’ appeared 
in 1884. ‘*‘ Supplementary Notes on Witchcraft in Massachusetts’’ by Dr. Moore, 
and Reasons for concluding that the Act of 1711, Reversing the Attainder of 1692, 
became a Law,’’ by Dr. Goodell, followed in the same year. Mr. Goodell’s two 
contributions to this and Dr. Moore’s ‘‘ Supplementary Notes’’ and a part of 
the ‘‘ Final Notes’’ were read as papers before the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, and are reprinted from its Proceedings. Various questions concerning the 
Witchcraft trials and the subsequent legislation of Massachusetts relative to the 
victims, are discussed in these pamphlets ; and much curious and interesting in- 
formation upon the laws and law-making of the province, which none could give 
but Messrs. Moore and Goodell, who have made these subjects a specialty and have 
spent years in investigating them and in collecting materials illustrating them. 

The pamphlet before us is, as the title states, ‘‘a summary vindication of the 
Laws and Liberties’? of Massachusetts ‘‘ concerning Attainders, with Corruption 
of Blood, Escheats, Forfeiture for Crime and Pardon of Offenders.”’ It displays 

reat learning, and is a thorough investigation of these subjects. In the appendix, 

sides other matters of value, is a detailed history of the Records of the General 

Court. The originals were all destroyed with the Court House in the fire of 1747, 

and what we have are only copies. It is interesting to follow, as Dr. Moore enables 

us to do, the action of the different legislatures on the subject of copying the records 

- preservation, and the zealous labors of that model secretary, Josiah Willard, in 

the cause. 

The other pamphlet, ‘‘ Prytaneum Bostoniense or Notes on the History of the 
Old State House,’”’ is a paper read in that ancient structure, May 12, 1885, before 
the Bostonian Society. It isa worthy companion to Mr. Whitmore’s ‘‘ Old State 
House Memorial,’’ issued by the city, and shows that Mr. Whitmore’s volume, re- 

lete as it is with memorials of the historic halls of that building, did not exhaust 

is subject. Indeed, we learn that Mr. Moore has enough matter for another paper 
which he is to read before that society in February. 


Colonel Alexander Rigby: A Sketch of his Career and Connection with Maine as 
Proprietor of the Plough Patent and President of the Province of Lygonia. By 
Cuartes Epwarp Banks, M.D. (Vart.). 1885. Privately Printed. Sm. 4to. pp. 
57. Fifty copies printed. 

Though Col. Rigby never visited New England, he appears prominently in the 
history of the cclonization of Maine; and yet but few details of his life have been 
known to us. Dr. Banks by patient research has supplied our want, and shown him 
to us as he was known to his contemporaries in England. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the Commonwealth and was entrusted with important offices. In this 
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pamphlet we have also an account of the Plough Patent and the abortive attempts 
of the Familists who obtained the patent to colonize under it; also a history of the 
Province of Lygonia as administered by George Cleeves under Rigby’s authority. 
The author treats these subjects exhaustively. A portrait of Rigby, heliotyped 
froma miniature in the possession of Towneley Rigby Knowles, Esq., of Pau, France, 
is a new attraction for us. A tabular pedigree, showing the descent from Adam 
Rigby of Wygan, his great-grandfather, is also given. This tract is a reprint from 
the Maine Historical and Genealogical Recorder. 


Family Memorials. A Series of Genealogical and Biographical Monographs on the 
Families of Salisbury, Aldworth-Elbridge, Sewall, Pyldren-Dummer, Walley, 
Quincy, Gookin, Wendell, Breese, Chevalier-Anderson and Phillips. With 
Fifteen Pedigrees and an Appendix. By Epwarp Etsrivce Sauispury. 1885. 
Privately Printed. Price in cloth, $20.00. 

An accomplished scholar who has traversed many fields of learning, here presents 
in a superb folio volume of 696 pages (bound in boards in two half volumes), a his- 
torical and genealogical account of several distinguished families—some of them 
among the most distinguished in New England—whose lines of descent converge in his 
own family and in his own person. Professor Salisbury has given years of time and 
thought and labor, and has devoted a considerable amount of money, in the first 
place, to the collection in this and other lands, of information of every kind relating 
to these families, then to the classification and arrangement of the material thus 
accumulated, and, more recently, to the compilation and publication of a portion of 
it, which is thus made available for contemporaneous use, and safe for the genera- 
tions which are tocome. He dedicates it to the Memory of the Fathers for the Sake 
of the Children. For undertaking such a task the author deserves the hearty 
thanks of all historical students; and for the success with which he has been able 
to carry out his generous and comprehensive purpose he is entitled to their con- 
gratulations. ‘The first Mrs. Salisbury was Abigail Salisbury Phillips, of Boston, 
a cousin of her husband ; the second, who has had an important share in the work 
now before us, was Evelyn McCurdy, daughter of the Hon. Charles J. McCurdy, of 
Lyme, Conn. 

By Hamilton Andrews Hill, A.M., of Boston. 


L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux. Fondé en 1864. Lucren Favucon, 
Directeur. Paris, 13 rue Cujas. Published on the 10th and 25th of each month, 
in 8vo., 32 pages each. Terms in France, 16 francs per annum: abroad, 18 francs. 
Students of French history will welcome the aid of this modest and useful serial 

in unfolding the details of many interesting events deemed too trivial for record by 

the cotemporaneous chronicler, but subsequently found to be of commanding im- 

portance. It hasan especial value to the searchers and gleaners amid the past man- 

ners, customs and habits of the French, in that it talks freely and without reserve 
concerning some matters not likely to be found elsewhere. Its independence is ab- 
solute, and the inviolability of correspondence guaranteed. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 


New Chapter in the History of Concord Fight; Groton Minute Men at the North 
Bridge, April 19, 1775. By Witt1am W. Wueitpon. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers, No. 10 Milk Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Mr. Wheildon has done much to preserve the local history of Boston and vicini- 
ty, and particularly the incidents in the revolutionary history of this locality. The 
long list of works by him on the cover of this pamphlet show how much he has pub- 
lished, and how long he has been engaged in such labors. ; 

He here prints the testimony which Artemas Wright of Ayer gives on the author- 
ity of his grandfather, Nathan Corey of Groton, concerning the Concord Fight. The 
arrival of cannon in Groton from Concord, it is stated, raised suspicions, and Corey 
and nine other minute men feft Groton for that place on the evening of April 18, 
and were in Concord early the next morning, where they took part in the defence of 
the North Bridge. Mr. Wheildon draws attention to the importance of Paul 
Revere’s first Ride to Lexington, Sunday, April 16th. 

An appendix contains—1, a list of towns engaged in the events of the 19th April, 
1775, with the losses of each and other particulars; 2, a description of the monu- 
ments, etc., erected to commemorate the events of that day. 

A view of the ‘‘ Old North Bridge’? and the monument at Concord embellish 
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the work. Mr. Wright’s story was made the basis of a paper by Mr. Wheildon 
read before the Bostonian Society. ‘This paper is here printed with additions. 


The Attempts made to Separate the West from the American Union. A Paper read 
before the Missouri Historical Society, February 4, 1885. By the Rt. Rev. C. F. 
Rosertson, D.D., LL.D. St. Louis: 1885. 8vo. pp. 60. 

This essay by Bishop Robertson gives a concise and interesting account of the 
machinations of the Spanish authorities in Louisiana Territory during the period 
following the American Revolution, and prior to the restoration of the territory to 
France, the object of the intrigues being to detach the territories now comprising 
the states of Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana from the union, and to 
persuade them to — Spanish protection. Considerable dissatisfaction prevailed 
in these territories from 1783-89, and even later, in consequence of the failure of 
congress to protect western interests, and especially the neglect or inability to secure 
from Spain a free navigation of the Mississippi in order that the products of the 
country might reach a market. 

The author gives a brief history of the purchase of Louisiana from the French, 
and tells the story of Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, in which he offers evidence of the 
disloyalty of Gen. Wilkinson, commander of the United States army. The pam- 

hlet contains a map of the Mississippi valley, and portraits of Burr and Blenner- 
assett. Theauthorities for the historical statements are cited, and the paper shows 
extensive and thorough research. 

By George K. Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Archeologia Americana. Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society. Vol. VIL. Note-Book kept by Thomas Lechford, Esq., Lawyer, in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, from June 27, 1638, to July 29,1641. Printed for the Society, at 
University Press, Cambridge. 1885. 8vo. pp. xxviii.+460. 

This note-book of the first lawyer in New England is one of the most valuable and 
interesting publications that we have noticed. 1t contains copies of the legal pa- 
pers drawn by Thomas Lechford, and notes on the cases concerning which he was 
consulted or interested. ‘The quaint old forms are both amusing and instructive to 
the lawyer of to-day ; and to the historical student and the genealogist the note-book 
reveals the transactions and events from 1638 to 1641, in which many of the earliest 
settlers here were concerned. More important still, it gives the English homes of 
many persons, in some cases only confirming what we knew before, but in others 

iving facts before unknown, and perhaps vainly sought for. Copious notes are 
vyund on nearly every page, and the work is ably edited by Edward Everett Hale, 

Jr., who has availed to some extent of matter potions prepared by J. Hammond 

Trumbull, LL.D., Hon. Dwight Foster and others. Twenty-two pages are devoted 

to a sketch of Thomas Lechford by Dr. Trumbull, which gives some account of the 

difficulties into which Lechford’s theological opinions led him. The birth-place 
and parentage of the author of ‘‘ Plain Dealing ” are not definitely known, but 
it is surmised that he may have belonged to a Lechford family in the county of Sur- 
rey. Various letters to Hugh Peters and other persons are found in the note-book, 
mostly on religious subjects, and it seems evident that his return to England was 
the result of the harshness with which he was treated here. There is also much 
relating to public affairs, such as addresses and ‘‘ proposicons ’’ to the Governor 
and General Court. It is unfortunate that a better method of indexing was not 
adopted. The book is attractive in appearance, and printed in the best manner. 

y Georye K. Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Woburn rea we sarac an historical and descriptive sketch of the town, with an 
outline of its industrial interests. Illustrated. Woburn: Published by the Board 
of Trade. 1885. The Riverside Press, Cambridge: Printed by H. O. Hough- 
ton and Company. Oblong 8vo. pp. 60. Lllustrations by the Heliotype Print- 
ing Company, Boston. Price $2. 


This is a beautiful book, finely gotten up, with beautiful illustrations, and is- 
sued from the press of a first class establishment. In the limits of sixty pages are 
a neatly writted historical sketch of the town,—which was incorporated in the year 
1642, and which until within a comparatively recent period was devoted to little 
other than agricultural business,—and chapters on the geography, inhabitants and 

resent business of the town, which is chiefly the manufacture of leather ; in which 

msiness, With its present number of nearly twelve thousand inhabitants, the town 
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leads all other places in New England. The writer of the business part of the 
work has performed his task in a really admirable manner, giving a comprehensive 
and clear view of the place as it now is, and its prospective advantages. Its accu- 
racy asa sketch can be but little questioned; and the result of the work, asa 
whole, is no-wise disappointing. It could be wished, however, that more of the 
manufacturing establishments, stores and business blocks, could have found illus- 
tratior in its pages. A few slight errors, patent to the local historian, are observa- 
ble. The most serious one is the statement, on page 15, that the meeting-house of 
the first fifty years of the town’s existence was the one located on the bluff or hill 
east of the present common, when it is well known that this one was the second ed- 
itice for town worship, the first edifice having been erected on the common itself. 
Both houses, however, belunged to this early period. 

The Woburn Board of Trade was organized March 25, 1885, with the object of 
increasing the business, population and prosperity of the town, and this work is its 
first publication. 

Communicated by William R. Cutter, Esq., Librarian Woburn Public Library. 


A Suggestion as to the Origin of the Plan of Savannah. Remarks by Wa. Har- 
DEN before the Georgia Historical Society, Monday, Sept. 7th, 1885. 8vo. pp. 4. 
In this pamphlet Mr. Harden, the librarian of the Georgia Historical Society, 
ives good reasons for believing that ‘* The Villas of the Ancients Lllustrated,’’ by 
obert Castell, a folio published in London in 1728, suggested to Oglethorpe the 

plan of Savannah. 


Some Observations on the Letters of Amerigo Vespucci. By M. F. Forcr. Read 
before the Congrés International des Américanistes at Brussels, September, 1879. 
Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1885. vo. pp. 24. 


This is an interesting criticism of the letters of Amerigo Vespucci—or rather 
those attributed to him. We cannot examine Mr. Force’s arguments in detail, but 
he certainly seems to prove—if proof is necessary—that the letters in question were 
not written by Vespucci. Truth is sure to prevail sooner or later. 

By Daniel Rollins, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 


The Adventvres and Discourses of Captain lohn Smith, some time President of Vir- 
ginia and Admiral of New England. Newly Ordered by Ioun Asuton. London, 
Paris and New York: Cassell & Company. Limited. Post 8vo. pp. 309. Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 

This work, compiled by Mr. John Ashton, author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign 
of Queen Anne, ‘* Chap Books of the Eighteenth Century,’’ and other works of ‘a 
similar character, is an attempt to serve up for the popular taste the writings of the 
famous Captain John Smith. Mr. Ashton has boiled down Smith’s verbosity and 
collated his various histories into a continued narrative, beginning with his parent- 
age, and ending with the post-mortem adjudication of his estate. Ina great part of 
the work Smith’s exact language is retained, and the whole work is gotten up in 
the same vein as the ‘‘ My Lady Pokahontas’’ of Mr. John Esten Cooke. For 
popular information it is admirably adapted, and will tend to increase the interest 
universally felt in this ‘*thrice memorable adventurer.’ It contains, however, 
nothing new of historical or antiquarian interest, nor do we incline to the belief 
that Mr. Ashton intended it for the gratification of antiquaries. It is embellished 
with the well-known portraits of Smith and Pocahontas, and fac-similes of the 
original illustrations in his works. 

'y Charles E. Banks, M.D., of Chelsea, Mass. 


The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. XIIll.—Hislory of Mezico. Vol. V. 
1824—1861. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Company, Publishers. 1885. 
8vo. pp. xiii. and 812. 

We have already noticed, with marked commendation, the great enterprise of Mr. 
Bancroft in the long series of volumes which he is publishing upon the various 
countries bordering upon the Pacific Coast. A literary scheme so wide and com- 
prehensive as his, it is rare to find in any country, and readers are more and more 
convinced that it is not —— to cover an immense reach of time and space that 
these volumes are prepared, but that they hold the real history of these countries, 
the facts of which have been —- with immense labor and care. The present 
volume of 812 pages, arranged in thirty chapters, the fifth volume of the Mexican 
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History, covers the period from 1824 to 1861, including, of course, the exciting pe- 
riod of the war between the United States and Mexico. One more volume, as we 
understand, will complete the Mexican History. 

By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbor, D.D , of West Newton, Mass. 


A Sketch of the Life and Works of Loammi Baldwin, Civil Engineer. By Grorce 
L. Voss, Hayward Professor of Civil and Topographical Engineering in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston: Press of George H. Ellis. 1885. 
8yo. pp. 28. With a heliotype portrait. 

‘* There were,”’ says the author of this pamphlet, ‘‘ few works of internal im- 
rovement carried on during the first thirty years of the present century with which 
fr. Baldwin was not connected ; and his two great works, the government dry- 

docks at Charlestown and at Norfolk, stand to-day unsurpassed among the engi- 

neering structures of the country.’’ Prof. Vose considers him the ** Father of Civil 

Engineering in America.’’ And yet very little concerning him is known to the 

present generation. The author has done well to collect from scattered sources the 

details of his life and preserve them in these pages. Mr. Baldwin's father, who 


bore the same christian name, and his brother James F. (Raa. xix. 97), were also 


distinguished as engineers. 


Chairs of New England Governors. By the Rev. Epmunp F. Starter, A.M. 
Boston: The Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street. 1885. Svo. pp. 8. 


This isa ‘* Report made at the annual meeting of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, January 7, 1885, on the acquisition of memorial chairs, which 
had belonged to distinguished governors of the several New England states, to 
occupy the dais of the public hall of the Society.’ It is reprinted from the annual 

roceedings for 1885. ‘The governors are John Hancock of Massachusetts, Hiland 

all of Vermont, Israel Washburn of Maine, Marshall Jewell of Connecticut, 
Charles H. Bell of New Hampshire, and John Brown Francis of Rhode Island. 
Biographical sketches of each are given. 


Inauguration of the Perry Statue, September 10, 4.D. 1885. With the Addresses 
of William P. Sheffield and the Remarks on Receiving the Statue by Governor 
Wetmore and Mayor Franklin; with the Speeches at the Dinner, and an Appen- 
dix. Newport, R.I.: John P. Sanborn, Publisher. 1885. 8vo. pp. 60. 

On September 10, 1885, a notable company assembled at the inauguration of the 
Perry Statue in Newport, R. Il. The beloved Bishop Clark was the chaplain of the 
day. Our great historian, Hon. George Bancroft, was present and made an elo- 
qfient address. The oration was by Hon. W. P. Sheffield, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who gave a vivid account of the battle of Lake Erie. He was followed by 
Governor Wetmore and Mayor Franklin, Justices Blatchford and Durfee, and 
Admirals Rodgers, Almy and Ituce, who also made interesting addresses. The 
church, the civil authority and the navy were well represented on the occasion. 
Many distinguished men and fair women were present in the audience. They all 
honored themselves by gathering on the anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie to 
pay their respects to the memory of the departed hero. 

There stands the beautiful and life-like statue opposite the house in which Perry 
lived. It is fitting that his own state should remember the services which he ren- 
dered. Oliver Hazard Perry has an enduring fame as the first American officer who 
captured a British squadron. We know how bravely he fought on his flag-ship 
the Lawrence, until all his cannon were dismounted and all but eight of his crew 
were killed or wounded. He then put off with a boat’s crew for the Niagara, which 
was now to be his flag-ship. Signal was given to break the enemy’s line, and the 
Niagara bore down upon the British centre, discharging broadsides into the De- 
troit, Queen Charlotte, Chippewa, Lady Provost and the Hunter. She was followed 
by the rest of the American squadron, the battle became general and lasted three 
hours. The British line of battle was broken, their decks were strewn with the 
dying and the dead, and they could hold out no longer. Perry went aboard the 
Lawrence and received their surrender. He then visited the wounded Barclay, the 
English commander, and tendered him and the wounded on both sides every service 
in his power. Neither did he forget the reverent burial of the dead. This brilliant 
bpory | was not easily gained, for he fought British veterans who had served under 
Lord Nelson at Trafalgar. Sheer hard work and bull-dog tenacity—qualities inhe- 


rent in English blood wherever found—won the battle. Perry then wrote the histo- 
ric lines to Gen. Harrison, ‘‘ We haye met the enemy and they are ours.”’ Terse 
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and vigorous message, showing the author to be a man of action, not of words. In 
his despatch to the Secretary of the Navy he mentioned the capture of all the ene- 
my’s squadron, namely: two ships, two brigs, one schooner and one sloop. This 
was a very important victory in our second war for Independence, as Edward Eve- 
rett used to call it, for it was a turning point in our affairs in the north-west. Per- 
ry did not live long to fulfill the promise of his early manhood, for at the age 
of thirty-four he was attacked with yellow fever at the island of Trinidad, and died 
there August 23, 1819. His gallant spirit returned to Him who gave it. His mor- 
tal body found a temporary resting place at Port Spain, but was afterwards re- 
moved on a man-of-war to Newport in his native state. Like the great Napoleon 
he sleeps in the land he ‘* loved so well.’’ 
‘* Hark, how the sacred calm that breathes around, 

Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace.”’ 

By Daniel Rollins, Esq., of Boston. 


History of the Goodricke Family. Edited by Caartes Atrrep Goopricke. Lon- 
don: Printed for the Editor by Hazell, Watson and Viney. Limited. 1885. 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 62. 

Miscellanea Marescalliana, being Genealogical Notes on the Surname Marshall. Ool- 
lected by George Witttam Marswatt, LL.D. Vol. II. PartI. Exeter, 1885. 
8vo. pp. 142. 

Genealogy of the Family of George Weekes of Dorchester, Mass., 1635-1650: with 
some Information in regard to other Families of the Name. By Rosert D. Wzxks. 
1885. Press of L. J. Hardham, Newark, N. J. 8vo. pp. 468. Price $3 in cloth ; 
higher prices for extra binding. 

Phillips Genealogies, including the Family of George Phillips, First Minister of Wa- 
tertown, Mass. [and Other Families]. Compiled by ALbert M. Puiturrs. Au- 
burn, Mass. 1885. 8vo. pp. 233. 

Descendants of the Brothers Jeremiah and John Wood. Compiled by Wim S. 
Woop, Supt. City Schools, Seymour, Ind. Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles 
Hamilton. 1885, 8vo. pp. 292. 

Descendants of Peter Willemse Roome. 1883. 8vo. pp. 348+-62. 

The Bontecou Genealogy. A Record of the Descendants of Pierre Bontecou, a 
Huguenot Refugee from France in the Lines of his Sons. Compiled by Joun E. 
Morris. Hartford, Conn. Press of Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1885. 
8vo. pp. 271. 

Leighton Genealogy. An Account of the Descendants A Capt. William Leighton 
of Kittery, Maine. By Tristram Frost Jorpan, of Metuchen, N.J. Albany, 
N. Y.: Press of Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1885. 8vo. pp. 127. Price $1. 

Genealogical Memoranda. Snively. A.D. 1659—A.D. 1882. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by (Rev.) Wituram Anprew Snivety (S.T.D.). Brooklyn, N.Y. Print- 
ed for Private Circulation. 1883. Sm. 4to. pp. 77. 

Genealogy of the Perrin Family. Compiled by Giover Perrin. St. Paul: Pioneer 
Press. 1885. 12mo. pp. 224. 

The Genealogy of the Family of Gamaliel Gerould, Son of Dr. Jaques (or James) 
Jerauld of the Province of Lauguedoc, France. Bristol, N. H. Enterprise Power 
Press Co. 1885. 8vo. pp. 85. Price $1. 

Sketch and Genealogy of the First Three Generations of the Connecticut Haydens. 
With a Map showing the Locality in which they Settled. By Jasez H. Haypsn, 
of Windsor Locks, Conn. Hartford, Conn. Press of the Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Company, 1885. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Genealogical Notes. 1. American Ancestry of U. 8S. Grant. By Dr. H. E. Rosrm- 
son. Privately Printed. 1885. 18mo. pp. 17. Only 50 copies printed. 

The Doings at the First National Gathering of Thurstons at Newburyport, Mass., 
June 24, 25, 1885. Portland, Me.: Brown Thurston, Publisher. 1885. 8yo. 
pp. 75. 

Second Annual Reunion of the Hartwell Family. 1885. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Hamlin. 1885. Royal 8vo. pp. 4. 
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Hampton Lane Family Memorial. A reprint of the Address at the Funeral of Dea. 
Joshua Lane of Hampton, N. H. (who was kalled by lightning, June 14, 1766), by 
his son Dea. Jeremiah Lane of Hampton Falls, with Sketches of his Ancestry and 
Families to the fourth generation from William Lane of Boston, Mass., 1651. By 
Rev. Jas. P. Lang. Heveen : Printed by Lane Brothers. 1885. 18mo. pp. 35. 
Price 25 cents, for sale by the Rev. J. P. Lane, Norton. 


The New England Royalls. By Epwarp Dovs.epay Harris. Boston: David Clapp 
& Son, Printers. 1885. Royal 8vo. pp. 27. 


We continue this quarter our notices of recently published genealogical works. 

The Goodricke family, which heads our list, is the work announced in our Jan- 
uary number as in preparation. Our expectations of it have been fully realized. 
The author, Mr. Goodricke, of London, has been very successful in collecting, from 
public and private records, printed books and other sources, ample materials illus- 
trating the history of this prominent English family, which is here traced in an 
unbroken line to 1493. Families have been seated in the Counties of Lincoln, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Norfolk and York. The book has a special interest in this 
country from the connection of Gov. Richard Bellingham with this family (Recistrr, 
xxxvi. 381-6), from which the American Goodriches are probably an offshoot. 
Tabular pedigrees and full biographies of the more prominent members of the 
family are given. The book is handsomely printed, and illustrated by portraits of 
Thomas Goodricke, bishop of Ely, 1534, and the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Goodricke, 
bart., ambassador to Spain, 1681-3, and other engravings. A few copies only re- 
main in the author’s hands. 

Miscellanea Mariscalliana, the next book, is the first part of a second volume of 
the work noticed by us April, 1884, of which fifty copies were printed for presenta- 
tion to institutions and friends. Dr. Marshall has for about a quarter of a century 
been collecting genealogical facts relative to his family name. 

The Weeks genealogy is a work of much labor, and is carefully compiled. The 
descendants of George Weekes fill more than half the volume, and the index takes 
about fifty pages. The rest is devoted to other families of the name in various parts of 
the country. The book is well printed and bound, and is illustrated by numerous 
portraits and autographs. 

The Phillips volume contains, besides the posterity of the Rev. George Phillips, 
of Watertown, among whom are many distinguished characters, descendants of 
Ebenezer of Southboro’, Thomas of Duxbury, Thomas of Marshfield, John of 
Easton, James of Ipswich, and others. Till this book appeared, the fullest account 
of the Phillipses was in Bond’s Watertown. The volume is compiled with great 
care, has many fine portraits, and is well indexed, well printed and well bound. 

The volume on the Wood family is a very full record of the descendants of two 
brothers, Jeremiah Wood of Littleton, and Dea. John Wood of Framingham. The 
writer of this notice knows that much labor has been spent in gathering materials 
for this book, and the success which has crowned Mr. Wood’s labors is a reward for 
his perseverance under the apparently hopeless prospect which met him in his in- 
vestigations in the early generations. ‘The book is well arranged and has good 
indexes. It is illustrated by a number of fine portraits. 

The author of the book on the Roome family is P. R. Warner, Esq., who is 
maternally descended from it. The immigrant ancestor, Peter Willemse Roome, 
was married in New York, Nov. 26, 1684, to Hester Van Gelder. The author has 
been poy successful in obtaining a full record of their descendants, which he pre- 
sents to his readers in clear typography. The book is well indexed. 

The Bontecou volume is devoted to the posterity of Pierre Bontecou, a merchant 
of Rochelle, who was driven by persecution from France, and after staying awhile 
in England settled in 1689 in New York. ‘The descendants recorded in this hand- 
somely printed volume number one thousand. There is here a history of the name, 
which is said to be of Dutch or Flemish origin, and appears in the form of Bontekée. 
The book has a good index. 

The Leighton genealogy is by Mr. Jordan, the author of the Jordan book noticed 
by us in October, 1882. Besides the descendants of Capt. Leighton it contains notes 
of the families of Frost, Hill, Bane, Wentworth, Langdon, Bragdon, Parsons, 
Pepperrell, Fernald and Nason ; and also brief memoirs of Major Charles Frost of 
Kittery, and Capt. John Hill of Berwick, Me. The book is well arranged, printed 
and indexed. It is illustrated with portraits. 

The volume on the Snively family relates to the descendants of Johann Jacob 
Schnebele, who was born in Switzerland in 1659, and to avoid persecution came, in 
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1714, to America, settling in Lancaster County, Pa. The basis of this work is a 
Genealogical Register by Joseph Snively, published about twenty years ago, in 
which some of the older data were preserved. The author of the present work, the 
Rev. Dr. Snivelly, has added much to it and has had it neatly printed in a volume. 

The Perrin volume is compiled by Asst. Surgeon General Perin, U.S.A., of Fort 
Snelling, Minn. It contains the descendants of John Perryn who settled at Brain- 
tree, and afterward removed to Rehoboth, where he died Sept. 13, 1674. The work 
is well arranged, with an index of christian names. Blank pages with headings 
for additions are interspersed through the volume. 

The Gerould genealogy is by the Rev. Samuel L. Gerould, of Goffstown, N. H., 
well known as a painstaking antiquary. Dr. Jaques or James Jerauld, the stirps 
of this family, was a Huguenot, who settled in Medfield, probably in the beginning 
of the last century. The descendants of his grandson pA mony who reside mostly in 
Pennsylvania, have held several pa alr pt and this volume is the re- 
sult of action at the last meeting, September, 1884. It is well arranged and printed, 
and has three indexes. 

The next genealogy, that of the Hayden family of Connecticut, descended from 
William Hayden, an early settler of Hartford, gives three generations, both in 
narrative and in tabular form. 

Dr. Robinson’s pamphlet on Gen. Grant’s ancestry is the first of a series of 
Genealogical Notes. It was first published in the Republican, Maryville, Nodawa 
Co., Mo., Aug. 13, 1885. The first person to trace Gen. Grant’s ancestry to his 
immigrant ancestor, Matthew Grant of Windsor, was Hon. Richard A. Wheeler of 
Stonington, Ct. (Recisrer, xxi. 174). The present pamphlet is a reliable and in- 
teresting compilation. 

fhe Thurston pamphlet gives the proceedings at the gathering of that family at 
Newburyport, June 24, 1885. The opening address was by Hon. Ariel S. Thurston, 
of Elmyra, N. Y., as were also the remarks at the site of the old homestead. ‘A 
history of the Thurston Genealogies,’”? by Brown Thurston, of Portland, Me., was 
read by Rev. John R. Thurston. 

The Hartwell pamphlet contains the exercises at the meeting of that 7 at 
Concord, Mass., Sept. 18, 1885. Remarks were made by L. W. Densmore, of Hills- 
boro’ Centre, N. H., who is preparing a genealogy of the name, and by other promi- 
nent descendants of William Hartwell of Concord. 

The leaves on the Hamlins are by the late Professor Charles E. Hamlin, of Cam- 
bridge, and were prepared as material for Mr. Daniels, of Oxford, Mass., now en- 
gaged on a history of that town, and are printed for preservation. 

The Lane pamphlet is described in its title. Rev. Mr. Lane deserves the thanks 
of oe Seana for reprinting the funeral sermon and adding the genealogical 
appendix. 

be Royall genealogy is reprinted from the Reersrer for October last, with large 
and important additions. Before Mr. Harris undertook his task, the genealogy of 
the Royall family was very imperfectly known, and it required extensive research to 
reduce it into order. 





DEATHS. 


Joun Sartonstatt Crark, of Peoria, IIL, He leaves by wife Catharine Stanley, 





died March 12, 1885, aged 66, and was 
buried in Oakland Cemetery, Geneseo. 
He was born at Waltham, Mass., 27 
Sept., 1820, the eldest surviving son of 
William? Clark, who died at Geneseo, 
Ill., 16 Aug., 1869, aged 80, who was the 
only child of Dr. William*® Clarke of 
Waltham, who died 18 Oct., 1793, aged 
39. The latter was a nephew of Rev. 
Jonathan and Elizabeth (Clarke)® May- 
hew. John S. Clark was of the eighth 
generation from Doctor John Clarke and 
wife Martha (Saltonstall?) of Boston. 


who d. 22 March, 1877, three children : 
William Osgood® Clark, of Peoria; 
Clarissa P.,* wife of Samuel C..Dickson 
of Monmouth, Ill.; George R.® Clark 
of Minneapolis, Minn. There are other 
members of this old family still resident 
in Boston, descended from Samuel? 
Clarke, who died 31 Jan., 1748, aged 
about 75, and whose ship-yard was at 
the foot of Forster’s Lane (or Clarke 
Street), North End. 
I. J. Greenwoop. 
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Joun Hassam, Esq., died in Boston, Aug. 
8, 1885, aged nearly 76 years. He was 
born in Manchester, Mass., Sept. 4, 
1809, and was the eldest son of Capt. 
Jonathan*.Hassam, a retired shipmaster 
and a lineal descendant of William' 
Hassam, who settled in Manchester 
about 1684, through Jonathan,” William? 
and Jonathan* (see Recister for Oct., 
1870, xxiv. 414). He came to Boston 
when a lad of fourteen and learned the 
trade of a book-binder, but soon after 
attaining his majority, began to turn his 
attention to real estate, and, after a 
brief residence in New York, finally 
established himself in Boston as a real 
estate broker. In this field, his pru- 
dence, forethought and business sagacity 
soon brought him well deserved success. 
During the later years of his life he 
had practically retired from active work 
and devoted himself principally to the 
care of trust property and the manage- 
ment of estates. He was greatly re- 
spected for his integrity and unswerv- 
ing honesty, and as executor and 
administrator settled many valuable 
estates. By his wife Abby, a daughter 
of Capt. Amos Hilton of Manchester, 
Mass., he had two sons and a daughter, 
all born in Boston, who survive him. 


Wrr1raM Joun Txoms, F.S.A., the found- 
er and for many years the editor of Notes 
and Queries, died at his house, St. 
George’s Square, Belgrave road, Lon- 
don, England, Saturday, Aug. 15, 1885, 
aged 81. He was buried at Brompton 
cemetery, on the Thursday following, 
Aug. 20. His son in law, the Rev. E. 
M. Tomlinson, vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Minories, read the burial service at the 
church which Mr. Thoms had attended 
(St. Mary’s church, St. Vincent Square) 
and at the grave. His eight sons and 
daughters and their children were pre- 
sent, also many distinguished men, 
among them Joseph Knight, the present 
editor of Notes and Queries, and Norman 
McColl, the editor of the Atheneum. 
Mr. Thoms, was a son of Nathaniel and 
Ruth Ann Thoms, was born November 
16, 1803, and baptized at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, on the 15th of 
December following. His father was 
secretary of the first Commission of 
Revenue Inquiry. 

Mr. Thoms commenced his ac- 
tive life as a clerk in the Secretary’s 
office, Chelsea Hospital, occupying his 
leisure in contributing to the Foreign 
Quarterly Review and other periodicals, 
He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
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of Antiquaries in 1838, and was from 
that year to 1873 secretary of the Cam- 
den Society. His first publication, “A 
Collection of Early Prose Romances,” 
appeared in 1828. The titles of other 
works will be found in “Men of the 
Time,” from which work and Notes and 
Queries, Aug. 22, 1885, this obituary has 
been compiled, free use being made of the 
language. In 1863 he was appointed 
deputy librarian of the House of Lords, 
a post he resigned in 1882 in conse- 
quence of oldage. In 1849 he projected 
Notes and Queries, the first number of 
which appeared November 3d, in that 
year (Ree. xxxviii. 357). He edited 
the work till Sept., 1872, nearly twenty- 
three years. This periodical is perhaps 
his best monument. He was able to 
make the work a success from the 
personal regard felt for him by a large 
circle of literary friends. His suc- 
cessor in the editorial chair of Notes 
and Queries gives this estimate of his 
character: 

« A sound and an accurate scholar, the 
close ally during more than half a cen- 
tury of the best English and foreign 
scholars, Mr. Thoms had in an eminent 
degree the serviceable gift of knowing 
where information was to be found. 
This quality, invaluable in a librarian as 
well as in an editor, rendered him es- 
pecially serviceable to the members of 
the House of Lords, with many of 
whom he was on terms of close and hon- 
orable intimacy. His genial fancy and 
humor and his social gifts rendered him 
a favorite in all companies, while such 
were his good nature, his kind-hearted- 
ness and tact, that he was mixed up in 
no archeological feud or quarrel, and 
preserved through his life a record of 
intimacies and friendships unbroken 
and undiversified by a single quarrel. 
Mr. Thoms was before all things a stu- 
dent. The stores of his admirably fur- 
nished mind were at the service of any 
one engaged in earnest work; but he 
was retiring in nature, little given to 
promiscuous hospitality, and little ad- 
dicted to the lifeof clubs. Few figures 
were less familiar than his at the Athe- 
num Club, of which during many years 
he was a member. In religion a mo- 
derate High Churchman, and in politics 
a strong Conservative, he held aloof 
from polemics, and he frequently, under 
a sense of official responsibility, ab- 
stained from voting when a Government 
opposed to his sympathies was in 
power.” 
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